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TEANSLATOB’S PEEEAOE 


TO THE SECOND EDITION 


An interval of about se\ enteen years has elapsed since the 
first pubhcation of tlus liook m France, and of the trans 
lation of It, 'which appealed simultaneously, m England 
The English version has not been republished, and has 
long been out of print But the work itself has retained 
a lasting place in the political literature of Europe 

The historical events ivhicli have occurred since the 
date of its first publication have again riveted the atten 
tion of every thinking man on the astonishing phenomena 
of the French. Eevolution, which has resumed m these 
l^ar days its mysterious and destructive course, and a 
^deeper interest than ever seems to attach itself to the first 
causes of this long series of political and social convulsions, 
which appear to be as far as ever from their termination 
Jfor IS this interest confined to the state of France 
alone , for at each succeeding period of our contefliporary 
annals the operation and effects of the same causes may 
be traced in other countries, and the principles which the 
author of this book discerned vith unerrmg sagacity 
derive fresh illustrations every day from the course of 
events both abroad and at home 

For tins reason, mainly , tlus translation is repubhshed 
at the pr|!sent time, in the hope that it may be read by 
men of the yoimger generation, who were not in being 
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published in the se\cnth ^olumcof the collected edition 
ofM de Toc<piev ille’s "W orhs Tliej ha^e not before been 
trinsUtcd, nnd the} 'ire, 1 believe, but little kiiOMii in thi^ 
countr} 

Tliese chiptere 'll e not inferior, I think, to 'll!} of the 
works of their iiithor in ongiinlilj and interest , 'ind the} 
have the merit of bnnging down his Survev of the St ittoi 
Prance before the Eevolution to thever} moment which 
preceded the convocation of the States General I have 
therefore included the^^e poalhumous chajiters m the pre« 
‘sent edition, and the} fonn a Third Book, in addition to 
the two book« of the original volume 

^ Hlmv EtEVE 

^pnl 1878 


PBBXilMINAHY NOTICE. 


The book I now pnblisb is not a hi-^tory of tbe French Revela- 
tion , that history has been written with too mach snccess for me 
to attempt to write it again This volame is a study on the 
Revolution 

The French people made, in 1789, the greatest effort which 
was eier attempted by anv nation to cat, bo to «peak, their destmy 
in halves, and to separate by an aby«a that which they had hereto- 
fore been from that which they songht to become hereafter For 
this purpose they took all sorts of precautions to carry nothing of 
their pa'4 with them into their new condition, they submitted to 
every species of coustramt in order to fashion themselves other- 
wise tl^ their fathers were, they neglected nothing which could 
efface their identity 

I have always thought that they had succeeded m this singular 
attempt much leas than was supposed abroad, and Icas than they 
had at first •supposed themselves I was convinced that thev had 
unconsciously retamed from the former '^ate of «tociety most of the 
sentiments, the habits, and even the opinions, by means of which 
they liad eS^ed the destruction of that state of things , and that, 
without intending it, they had o'«d its remams to rebuild the 
edifice of modem society, insomuch that, foUv to understand the 
Revolution and its work, we mn'rt forget for an instant that France 
which we "ee before ns, and eiLatnme m her sepulchre that France 
which IS no more This is what I have endeavoured to do , But I 
have had m^re difficnkv than I could have supposed m accomplish- 
ing this task 

The fir't agea of the French Monarchy the Middle Ages, and 
the Revival of Letters have each given ri'^e to vast researches and 
profound disquisitions which have revealed to ns not only the 
ei ents of those periods of lustorv, but the laws, the customs, and 
the spirit of tfie Government and the nation in tho«e eras Bat 
no one has yet WkCn the trouble to investigate the eighteenth 
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century in the same manner and witli tlie same minuteness. We 
suppose that Tve are thoroughly conversant vrith the French societj’ 
of that date, because we clearly distinguish whatever glittered on 
its Buiface; possess in detail the lives of the most eminent 
persons of that day, and the ingenuity or the eloquence of criticism 
has familiarised ns with the compositions of the great writers wlio 
adorned it. But as for the manner in which pnblic affairs were 
carried on, the practical working of institutions, the exact rela* 
tion in which the different classes of society stood to each other, 
the condition and the feelings of those classes wliich were as 
yet neither seen nor heard beneath the prevailing opinions and 
manners of the country, — all our ideas are confused and often 
'inaccurate. 

I have undertaken to reach the core of this state of society 
under the old monarchy of France, which "Is still so near us in the 
lapse of years, but concealed from us by the Revolution 

For this purpose I have not only read over aj'ain the celebrated 
booliffi which the eighteenth century produced, I have also studied 
a multitnde of works less Icnown and less worthy to be known, 
but which, from the negligence of their^ composition,- disclose, 
perhaps, even better than more ^nished piodnctions, the Teal 
instincts of the time I have applied myself to investigate 
thoroughly all the public documents by^ winch the French may, 
at the approach of the Revolution, have Sliown their opinions and 
tlicir tastes liie regular reports of the meetings of the States, 
and subsequently of the Provincial Assemblies, have supplied me 
■witli a large quantity of cMdcnce I have especially made grAit 
use of the Instructions drawn up the Tliree Orders in 1789. 
These Instructions, which form in the original a long senes of 
manuscript volumes, will remain ns the testament of the old society 
of Prance, the supreme record of its wlshe", the authentic declara* 
tion oi its last intentions Such a document is unique in history. 
Yet this alone lias not satisfied me. 

Cn countries In wliich the Administrative Govornmetif is al- ^ 
ready yiowerful, there are few opinions, desires, or sorrows^tlierc 
are few interests or passions — which nre not sooner or later ^tripped 
hare before it In the archives of such n Goi ernment, not only an 
exact notion of its procedure may be acquired, but the whole 
country is exhibited Anj stranger who should have ncce-ss to all 
the confidential correspondence of the Home Department and tho 
Prefectures of France would soon knoW more nboyt the French 
than tho\ know themselves In the eiglitr’nth centiirj* the 
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admimstr‘\tion of tlie country will be seen from tbis book was 
bigblv centnh«ed very powerfal prodigiously nctne It was 
incessantly aiding p^e^ enting permitting It bad much to pro- 
mise — much to gi\o Its mflnence was already felt in a thousand 
w^ys, not only on the general conduct of affairs but on the condt 
Uon of fwmliea and the pmnte \ifo of every \'ndvs*\dna\ Idoteoser 
ns this administration irns witliont piib!!Cit\ men ere not afraid 
to lay bare before its eyes even tbeir most secret infirmities I 
have spent a great deal of time m studying what remains of its 
proceedinga both at Pans nod in seaeral provinces * 

There as I expected I ha\ e found the whole 'Structure of the 
old monarchy still in exi«teuce with its opinions its passions its 
prejudices and its usagts There e\ery man spoke his mind and 
disclo ed his innermost thoughts I ha\e thus aucceeded in ac- 
qutrmg information on tl © former state of society, which tho«e 
Mho lived in it did not possess for I had before me that -Mhich had 
never been exixi^ed to them 

AsJ advanced lu tbe«e researches I nas siirpriswl perpetmllv 
to find again in the Franc© of that time many of the characteristic 
features of the France of onr.oMU I met with a mnltitule of 
t feelings which I bad supposed to be the oflkprmg of the Revolution 
—a multitude of ideas Mhich I had beheied to origmate there — a 
multitude of habits which are attntmted to the Revolution alone 
El eryM here I found the roots of the existing state of French society 
deeply imbedded in the old sod The nearer I came to 1789 the 
more distinctly I discerned the spirit which had presided over the 
fonnation the birth and the growth of the Revolution I gradually* 
saw the whole aspect of the Revolution uncovered before me already 
it ai nouDLod its temperament — its g mua itself There too I 
found not only the reason of m hat it was about to perform in its 
first effort hut still more perhaps an intimation of nhatjtwas 
eventually to leave behind it For the French Re\ olution 1 as had 
two totally d stinct phases the first during which the French 
• Seemed eager to abolish everything in the past , the second vhen 
they sought to res wne a portion of what tl ey liad relmquished 
il ny of the laws and political practices of tlie old monarchy thus 

I itave more pcctalb « ^ the axcfaiTCS of some of the great lotcDdaoc es 
part cularly tliat of Totsr^ wh cl arc tcij complete an I relate to a very estens e 
d rtnet placed in the centre of Cnnce and peoplwl by a m 11 on of inlmb tants. 
Mytitanhanro doc to the youDgaalable keeper of these recoaU 51 Orandmajson 
Other 1 strict Anongst them tint of the le^le-hrane hare si own me tl at 
bus ness was trvn«acte'il In the some numier in tl c greater jari of the kl 'nloni 
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suddenly dic'ippeared m 1780, but they occur again some years 
later, ns some nvers are lost in tbe eartli to burst fortli again lower 
down, and bear the “same waters to other shores 

The peculiar object of tlie work I now snbmit to the public is 
to explam why this great Revolution, which was in prepamtijn 
at the same time over almost the whole continent of Europe, 
broke out in France sooner than elsewhere , why it sprang spon- 
taneous!} from the society it Mas alKmt to destroy, and, lastly, 
how the old French Monarchy came to fall so completely and so 
abrupti} • 

It IS not my intention that the work I have commenced should 
stop short at this point I hope, if time and mv own powers per- 
mit it, to follow, through the vicissitudes of this long Revolution, 
thk.se ‘^mo Frenchmen with whom I have lived so familiarly under 
the old monarchy, and whom that state of society Ind formed — to 
seo them modiGed and transformed by the course of events, but 
without changing their nature, and constantly appearing before us 
with features somewhat dificrcnt, but ever to bo recognised 

■\Vitli them I filmll proceed to review that fir«t epoch of 178*^, 
when the love of equalitj and that of freedom shared their heatts 
—when thev sought to found not onl) tho institutions of demo- 
cracy, but the inslunlions of freedom— not only to destroy pnvi- 
legts, but to acknow lodge aud to sanction rights a time of routh, 
of cnthusi-wm, of pndo, of generous and sincere passion, v\lnch, in 
ppitt of its trrors will Ino for ever in the memory of men, and 
wlkich*will Blill long continue to disturb (ho slumbtrs of those who 
Boek to corrupt or to enclave them 
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the most noble conquests of 1789 — still d-\nng to assume that 
mighty name 

I shall pause at the moment when the Revolution appears to 
me to have nearly accompbshecl its work and given birth to the 
modem society of Prance That society will then fall under my 
oCservation I shall endeavour to point out in ivhat it resembles 
the society which preceded it, m what it differs, what we have 
lost in this immense displacement of our institutions, what we have 
gamed by it, and, lastly, what may be onr future 

A portion of this second work is sketched out, though still 
unworthy to be offered to the public Will it be'* given me to 
complete it ’ Who can say ^ The destmy of men is for more 
ob<«cnre than that of nations 
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opinion I had of Freedom at a time N^hen Freedom in favour, 
I may be allowed to persist in that opinion though she be for- 
sahen. ^ 

Let it also be considered that even in this I am less at variance 
with most of my antagonists than perhaps they themselves sujp- 
poso. Where is the man who, by nature, should have so mean a 
soul as to prefer dependence on the caprices of one of his fellow- 
creatures to obedience to laws which he has himself contributed 
to establisli, provided that his nation appear to Jiim to possess the 
virtues necessary to use freedom aright ? There is no such man- 
Despots themselves do not deny the excellence of freedom, but they 
wish to keep it all to themselves, and maintain that all other men 
are utterly nnnorthy of it. Thus it is not on the opinion which 
may bo entertained of freedom that this differenco subsists, ’but on 
tho greater or tbo'less esteem we may bavc for mankind; and it 
may bo said with strict accuracy that the tnslo a man may show for 
absolute government beans an exact ratio to tho contempt he maj' 
profe-s for his countrynion. I jtauso before I can bo converted to 
that opinion. 

* 1 may add, I think, wiOiout noduo pretensions, that the v olumo 

now published is tbo prothict of very extended labours. Sometimes 
a short chapter has cost too more th.an a jenr of re«earches, I 
might have surclmrgetl ray pages witli notes, but I Imv’e preferred 
to insert them in a limited noraher at the end of the volume, with 
a rcferenco to tho pages of tho text to nhich they nilafe. In Ihe.so 
notes tlio reader will find somo ilhistmtions and proofs of what I 
have ndvnncetl. I could largely augment the quantitv of tLeiii*if 
this Iwok should appear to require it. 
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CHAPTEE 1 

OPPOSD*G J^)GME^•rS PASSED 0> THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AT 
ns ORIGIN 

'SoTiiiN'G IS belter fitted to gire a lesson m mode^tv to philosophers 
and statesmen than the histoiy of the French Bevolotion for never 
were there events more important longer in npenmg, more fully 
prepared, or le<» foreseen. 

The great Frederick himself with all his genius failed to 
perceive what was coming and was alm<M m contact with the 
event without seeing it hiov more he even acted m the «pinfc 
of the Revolution beforehand and was m "ome "ort its precnror, 
and already its agent vet he did not recogm e its approach, and 
when at length it made its appearance the new and eitrao^ydinary 
features which were to distinguish its aspect anucLt the countless 
crowci dl'human revolutions «tiU pas'*^ unbeeheh 

The cuTKBitv of all other countries was on the =treteh Eterv 
where an indistmct conception aro^ omong^ the nations that a 
new period was at hand and vague hopes were excited of great 
changes and reforms but no one as vet had any suspicion of what 
the Eevolntion was really to beoime Prmcea and then- nmusters 
lacked even the confused presentiment by which the masses were 
amtated , th^y beheld in the Revolution onlv onf cf tho^e periodi- 
cal disorders Jo which the constitutions of all nations are subject 
raa or which tha only result is to fresh paths for the polity 
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of their neighbours. Even when they did chance to express a trae 
opinion on the events before than, they did so uneonscionsly. 
Thus the principal sovereigns of Germany assembled at Pillnitz 
in 1791, proclaimed indeed that the danger ^hich threatened 
royalty in Erance was common to all the established powers of 
Europe, and tliat all were threatened by the same peril ; but ia 
fact they believed nothing of the kind. The secret records of the 
period prove that they held tins language only as a specious pretext 
to cover their real designs, or at least to colour them in the eyes of 
the multitude. 

As for themselves, they were convinced that the French Revo- 
lution was an accident merely local and temporaiy, which they had 
only to turn to good account. TVith this notion they laid plans, 
made preparations, and contracted secret alliances; they quarrelled 
among themselves for the division of their anticipated spoils ; split 
into factions, entered into combinations, and were prepared for 
almost every event, except that which was impending. 

The English indeed, tanght by their own history and enlightened 
by the long practice of political freedom, perceived dimly, as through 
n thick veil, the approaching spectre of a great revolntionj but they 
were unable to distinguish Its real shape, and the infloence it was 
BO soon to exercise upon the destinies of the world and npon their 
own was unforeseen. Arthur Young, who travelled over France 
just as the Revolution was on the point of breaking ont, and who 
regarded it as imminent, so entirely toistook its real character, that 
he thought it was a question whether it would not increase existing 
prn lieges ‘ As for the nobiHty and clergy,’ says he, ‘ if this Revo- 
lution were to make them stiU more preponderant, I think it woiifd 

firt ninrf» linrm tlino rroofl ' 
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Revolution, men in France had no distinct notion of vrhat it would 
do. Amidst the numerous instructions to the delegates of the 
States General I have found but two which manifest some degree 
of apprehension of the people. The feais expressed all relate to 
the preponderance likely to be retained by royalty, or the Court, 
SB it was still called. The weakness and the short duration of the 
States General were a source of anxiety, and fears were entertained 
that they might be subjected to violence. The nobility were 
especially agitated by these fears Several of their instructions 
provide, ‘ The Swiss troops shall take an oath never to bear arms 
against the citizens, not even in case of not or revolt.’ Only let 
the States General be free, and all abuses would easily be destroyed j 
the reform to be made was immense, but easy. 

Jleanwhilo the Revolution pursued its course. By degi’ees the 
head of the monster became visible, its strange and terrible aspect 
was disclosed j after destroying political institutions it abolished 
civil institutions also ; after changing the laws it changed the 
manners, the caatoins, and even the language of France ; after 
overthrowing the fabric of government it shook the foundations of 
society, and rose against the Almighty himself. The Revolution 
soon overflowed the boundaries of France with a vehemeuco 
hitherto unknown, with new tactics, with sanguinary doctnneS, 
with armed ojn'nitws— to use the words of Ihtt — with an inconceiv- 
able force which stinick down the baniers of empires, shatteied the 
Clowns of Europe, trampled on its people, though, strange to say, 
it won' them to its cause ; and, as all these things came to pass, 
the judgment of the woild changed Tliat which at first had 
seemed »to the piinccs and statesmen of Europe to be one of the 
accidents common in tlie life of a nation, now appeared to them an 
e\ ent BO unprecedented, so contrary to all that had ever happened 
in the world, and, at the same time, so wide-spread, so monstrous, 
and so incomprehensible, that the human mind was lost in ijjna/o- 
ment at the spectacle. Some lielieved that this unknown power, 
winch nothing seemed to foster or to destroy, which no one Wiis 
„able to check, and which could not check itself, must drhe all 
human societj to its final and complete dissolution Ifany looked 
upon it as the visible action of the devil upon earth. ‘ The French 
Revolution has a Satanic cliorotter,’ says de Jlnistre, as early 
ns 1797. Others, on the contrary, perceived m it a beneficent 
design of Frovulence to change the face not only of Franco but of 
the world, and to create, as it were, a now era of mankintl. In 
many writers c\f that lime may be seen somewhat of the religious 
terror which S-aiMan felt at the incursion of the Barbirian^i Burke, 
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revertmg to liis first impressions, etclairaed, ‘ Deprived of the 
old go\ernmeiit, deprived in a manner of all government, France, 
fallen as a monarchy, to common speculators, might have ap- 
peared more likely to be an object of pity or insnlt, according 
to the disposition of the circunijaceut powers, than to be the 
scourge and terror of them all , bat out of the tomb of the muf‘- 
clered monarchy lu France has arisen a vast, tremendons, unformed 
spectre, in a far more terrific guise than any winch ever yet have 
overpowered the imagination, and subdued the fortitude of man 
Going straight forward to its end nnappalled by peril, unchecked 
by remorse, despising all common maxims and all common means, 
that hideous phantom overpowered those who could not believe it 
was possible she could at all exist,’ etc * 

And was the event really as extraordinary as it appeared to 
those who lived at the time when it took place ’ Was it so 
■unprecedented, so utterly subversive, so pregnant with new forms 
and ideas as they imagined it to be ’ What was the real meaning, 
the real character— -what ha\e heen the permanent effects of this 
strange and terrible Revolution ^ "What did it, in reality, destroy, 
and what has it created ? 

The proper moment for exammmg and deciding the«e questions 
seems now to have arrived and we are now standing at the precise 
point whence this vast phenomenon may best be viewed and jndged 
We are far enough removed from tlie Revolution to be but slightly 
touched by the passions which blinded those who brought it about, 
and we are near enough to it to enter into the spirit which caused 
these things to happen Ere long this will have become more 
difficult , for as all great revolutions when sucoessfiil, sneep aw^ 
the causes which engendered them their very success serves to 
render them nmntelligible to later generations 

' Letters on a Itegicide Peace 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE FUMJAMENTAL A^•D FUfAL OBJECT OF THE REVOLUTION WAS NOT, 
AS HAS BEEN SUPPOSED, THE DESTRUCTION OF RELIGIOUS AUTHORnY 
AND THE IVEAKENCsG OP POLITICAL POWER. 

One of the acts of the French Eevointion was to attack the 
Chnrch ; and amongst all the passions bom of the Revolution the 
first to be excited and the last to be allayed were the passions 
hostile to religion. Even when the enthnsiasm for liberty had 
vanished, and tranquillity had been porchased at the price of 
servitude, the nation still revolted against religious authority. 
Kapoleon, who had succeeded in subduing the liberal spirit of the 
French Revolution, made vam efforts to restrain its antichristian 
spirit ; and e\ea in our own time we have seen men who thought 
to atone for their servility towards the meanest agents of political 
poiver by insolence towards God, and who whilst they abandoned 
all that was most free, most noble, and most loHy m the doctnnes 
of the Revolution, flattered themselves that they still remained true 
to its spirit by remaining irrebgions. , 

^ Nevertheless it is easy now to convince ourselves that the war 
waged Sgainsfc religions was bat one incident of this greatRevolotion, 
a feature striking indeed but transient in its aspect, a passing result 
of the ideas, the passions, and special events which preceded and 
prepared it, and not an integral pact of its genius ^ 

The philosophy of the eighteenth century has nghtly been 
looked upon as one of the chief causes of the Revolution, and it is 
quite true that this philosophy was profoundly irrebgious. "“But 
we must be careful to observe that it contains two distinct and 
separable parts. 

One of these relates to all the new or newly revi\ ed opinions 
concerning the condition of society, and the principles of civil and 
jwlitical laws, such, for instance, as the natural equality of mankind, 
and the abolition of all privileges of caste, of class, of profession, 
which is the consequence of that equality; the sovereignty of the 
jMMDple, the onmipotence of social power, the uniformity of laws. 
All these doctrines were not only caoses of the rrcncli Revolution, 
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most living root of religious belief lias eier been plnnfcil in tLo 
heart of the people. All tho religions Tvhicli have perished lingered 
longest in that abode, and it would be strange indeed if institutions 
which tend to give power to the ideas and passions of the people 
were, as a permanent and inevitable result, to lead the minds of 
men towards impiety. 

AVhat has just been said of religious, may bo predicated oven 
more strongly of social, aathority. 

"WheD the Hevolution overthrow at once all tho institutions and 
all the customs which up to that time had maintained certain gra- 
Tlations in society, and kept men within certain hounds, it seemed 
as if the result would be the total destruction not only of one par- 
ticular order of society, but of all order : not only of this or that 
form of government, but of all social nuthoiity ; and its nature was 
judged to be essentially anarchical. Nevertheless, I maintain that 
this too was true only in appearance. 

AVithm a year from tho beginning of the revolution, Jlirabeau 
wrote secietly to the King: ‘Compare tlie new state of things 
with the old rulej there is the ground for comfort and hope. One 
part of the acta of tho National Assembly, and tlmt the more con- 
siderable part, is 6\'idently favourable to monarchical goveinment. 
Is it nothing to be without parliaments? wjthont the pays d'Stat? 
without a body of clergy ? without a privileged class ^ without a 
nobility ^ The idea of forming a single class of all the citizens 
would have pleased Richelieu } this equality of the surface facili- 
tates the exercise of power. Several successive reigns of an absolute 
wonarchy would not have done ns much for tho royal autlionty as 
this one year of revolution.' Such was the view of the Revolution 
taken by a man capable of guiding it 

As tho object of the French Revolution was not only to change 
an ancient form of government, but also to abolish an ancient state 
of society, it had to attack at once every established anthdlity, to 
destroy every recognised indnence, to efla<» all traditions, to create 
new manners and customs, and, as it were, to purge the human 
nund of all the ideas upon wbich respect and obedience had 
hitherto heen based. Tlience arose its singularly anarchical cha^ 
rncter. 

But, clear away the rums, and you behold an immense central 
pow er, which has attracted and absorbed into unity all the fractions 
of authority and lufluence which bt^ formerly been dispersed 
amongst a host of secondary powers, orders, classes, jirofessions, 
f.vmilies and ihdL^duals, and which were disseminated throughout 
the whole fabric of society. The world bad not seen such a power 
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Binco lUo fall of tUc Roman Rmpire This power was created by 
tUo Revolution, or Tulhcr it tnwo spontaneou'ilj put of tlie nuns 
winch the Revolution had left ITic governments which it founded 
arc morn pcn^'linble, it is tmo, but a linndretl times moro power- 
ful than any of tho'o which it merthn-w , we fchall Bce htrej* 
after that their fmgilitj and their power were owing to the Bnme 
causes 

It was this Bimplo, regular, and imposing form of povser 
which "Miraheau perceived through the dust and nibbwh of ancient, 
half-demoUdied institutions Tliw object, in spito of its greatness, 
was still invisible to the ejes of the many, but tune has gradually 
unveiled it to all eyes At the present moment it espcciallj attracts 
the attention of rulers it is looted upon with admiration and envy 
not only by tho«o w horn the Revolution has created but by those who 
arc the most alien and the mo«t hostile toil , all endeavour, within 
their own doininions to destroy immumlies and to abolish privileges 
They confound rauhs, they e^naUso classes, they supersede the 
aristocracy by public functionaries, local franchists by uniform 
enactments and the diversities of authority by the nnitj of a 
Central Government They labour at this revolutionary task with 
unweaned industry, and wheir?hey meet with occasional obstacles, 
they do not scruple to copy the measnres as well ns Uio maxima of 
the Revolution They have even stirreil up the poor against the 
nch, the middle cla«se3 against the nobility, the peasants against 
their feudal lords The French Revolution iLas been at once their 
curse and their mstroctor 
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cn^vPTER in 

SnO«-&G TTIAT THE ^E^OLOTIO^ KAS A POLITICAL HO OLU- 

TION wmcn FOLLO^^'ED THE COURSE OF RELIGIOLS KE\ OLUTIONS, 
A^D FOR ^MIAT REASONS 

All mere civil and political revolntions Lave had some country for 
their birth-place, and have remained circumscribed within its limits 
The French Harohition, however, )ind no territorial boundary— far 
from it , one of ita effects has been to efface as it were all ancient 
frontiers from the map of Europe It muted or it divided manland 
in spite of laws, traditions, characters, and languages, tnmingfeUow- 
countiyxnen into enemies, and foreigners into brothers, or nther, 
it formed an intellectaal country common to men of every nation, 
but independent of all separate nat^nahties 

"We shoold search all the annals p? history in vam for a political 
revolution of the same character , that character is only to be 
found m certain religions revolutions And accordingly it is to 
them that the French Revolution must be compared, if any bght is 
to be thrown upon it by analogy 

Schiller remarks, with truth, in his ‘ History of the Thirtj 
Years’ lyar,’ that the great Hefonaatioa of the sixteenth century 
had the effect of bringing together nations which scarcely knew 
each other, and of clo'sely nniting them by new sympathies Thns 
it was that Frenchmen n aired ogamst Frenchmen, while Eughdi- 
men came to their assistance, men bom on the most distant shores 
of the Baltic penetrated into the very heart of Germany m order 
vtn jhiCmd .vUvxf - iflsartsRCp Jnid dmrd juiti’ 

then International wars aSi.nnied something of the cbaraoier of 
civil wars, whilst lu every civil war foreigners were engaged The 
former interests of every nation were forgotten in behalf of new 
interests , territorial questions were succeeded by questions of 
-'^nciple The rules of diplomacy were involved m inextricable 
confusion, greatly to the horror and amazement of the politicians 
of the time The very same thing happened in Europe after 1 789 
The French Revolution was then a pohtical revolution, which 
in its operation and its aspect rerembled a religious one It bad 
every pecnhar and chaructenstic feature of a religions movement , 
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it not onl} Eprt T(1 to foreign countries, tnit it was cameil tliillier 
b) prwtbing ainl b) propngatwlft It is impo‘*siblo to conceiio fl 
stranger spectacle than tlmt of n politicnl roioiution winch inspires 
prosol^tiRui, which its adherents prcscli to foreigners with as mucli 
ardour and passion ns thej ha\o shown in enacting it at home Of 
all the new and strange things displayed to tlio world bj tno 
1 rench Rciolution, this assartillj is tho newest On penetrating 
deeper into this matter, wo shaU most likd) di'scoier that this 
similarity of effi.clsmii>5t bo produced by n latent similarity of causes 
The general character of most religions is, tint they deal with 
man by bimsclf, withont'^tsjking into consideration wbateicr the 
laws, the traditions, and tho customs of each country mar hare 
added to lus original nature Tlicir principal aim is to regulate 
the rel itions of man towards God, and tho nghls and duties of men 
towards each other, mde|iendently of the \arious forms of society 
Tho rules of conduct which they inculcate apply less to the man of 
any particular country or period limn to man ns a son, n father, a 
senaut, a master, or a neighbour Being tbus ba«ed on human 
uature Itself, thee are appbcablo toallmcn, and at oil times, and in 
all places It isowing to this cause that religious revolutions haio 
so often spread over such vast spheres of action, and have sohlom 
been confined hke political reiolutions, to the territory of a single 
nation, or even of a single race If we investigate this subject still 
more closely, we shall fmd that the more any religion has po'5'=e‘'«ed 
the abstract and geneial character to which I refer, the wider Ins 
it spread in spite of all differences of lav. s, of climate, and of races 
rhe pagan religions of antiquity, which were all more or lei-s 
bound up with the political constitution or the social condition of 
each nation and which displayed oven In their dogmas a certain 
national and even mniucipal charactor, seldom spread beyond 
their own territorial limits They sometimes engendered intoler 
ance a'ud persecution but proselvtism was to them nnknown 
Accordingly there were no great religious revolutions m Western 
Eureka previous to the introduction of Christianity which easily 
brok.6 through baniers that had been insurmcfuntable to the pagan 
religions and rapidly conquered a large portion of the human race 
It is no disrespect to this holy religion to Say, that it partly owed 
its tnumph to the fact that it was more free than any other faith 
from everything peculiar to any one nation, form of government, 
social condition period or race 

Tlie French Revolution, proceeded aa far aa this world is con- 
cerned in precisely the smne manner that rejigtohs revolutions 
proceed w ith regard to the next , it looked upon the citizen m the 
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abstract, irrespective of 'vny p'wticul'ir society, just as most religions 
look upon man in general independently of time or country It 
did not endeavour merely to define wliat were the especial rights of 
a Trench citizen, but -vrbafc were the universal duties and nglits 
of aU men in political matters It was by thus recurnug to that 
wmch was least peculiar and, ive might almost say, most natuial 
in the principles of society and of government that the Trench 
Revolution was rendered mtelligible to all men, and could be 
mutated in a hundred different places 

As It affected to tend more towards the regeneration of mankind 
than even tow ards the reform of Trauije, it roused pa's'^ions such as 
the most violent political revolutions had never before excited It 
inspired a spirit of proaelytism and created the propaganda This 
gave to it that aspect of a rehgioos revolution which so terrified its 
conteiuporanes, or rather, we should say, it became a kind of new 
religion in itself — a religion, imperfect it is true, without a God, 
without a worship, wathout a future life, but which nevertheless, 
like Islam, poured forth its soldiers, its apostles, and its martjrs 
ON er the face of the earth 

It must not, however, be imagined that the mode of operation 
pursued bj the French Revolution was altogether w ithont prece- 
dent, or that all the ideas whidi it developed were entirely new 
In every age, e\cu in the depths of the Middle Ages, there had 
been agitators who invoked the univer«ail laws of human society m 
order to suhiert particular customs, and who have attempted to 
opjioso the constitutions of their own countries with weapons 
borrowed from the natural nglits of mankind But all the«o 
attempts had filled, the firebrand which ignited Europe in the 
eighteenth century had tyen easily extinguished m the fifteenth 
Revolutions an not to Jib produced hj arguments of this mturo 
until certain changes have already been effected m the condition, 
the habits, and the manners of a notion, by which the nflnds of 
men ore prepand to undergo a change 
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snOU'D.G THAT ^XATlL•\ Tlir WHOLE OF FtROrj HAD II \0 

CI'^EL\ TRL 8\Mr I^STlTl.TlO^S, AND TEAT THESE I^STITLTIO^S 
WERE r\TR\’^^:nEUr FALLINO to riCGES 

The tnbcs wliich ovcTl\irew tl»c Roman Empire, nntl which in the 
end formed all the modem nations of Europe, differed among each 
other m race, in country, and in langungo , they only resembled 
each other m harhaiism Onco established in the dominions of the 
empire they engag'cd in a long and ficrco stmgglo, and when at 
length t^y had gamed o firm footing they found thcmselres 
■>. dmded by the very rums they Imd made Cmh®ation was almost 
exiiW^^hblic order at Mi end, tlvo jdationa between man and 
man liad^ecome diflRcolt and dangero*W,'ond the great body of 
European society was brol en np into thousands of small distinct 
and hostile societies, each of which lived apirt from the rest 
Nevertheless certain timform laws ato«e all at once out of the 
midst of this incoherent mass 

These iBStitntions were not copied from the Roman legislation , ‘ 
indeed they were so much opposed to it that xeconrse was had Jo 
the Roman law to alter and abolish them They have certain 
ongmal characteristics which distingaish them from all other laws 
invented by mankind Th^ corresponded to each other m all their 
parts, and, taken together, they formed a body of law so compact 
that the articles of oui modem codes are not more perfectly co- 
herent , they were skilfully framed laws intended for a half-savage 
state of socieiy 

It 19 not my purpose to inquire how such a system of legislation . 
could have arisen, spread and become general throughout Europe 
But it IS certain that in the Middle Ages it evisted more or less in 
every European nation, and that in many it prevailed to the esclu 
Sion of every other 

I have had occasion to study the political institutions of the 
Middle Ages in France m England, and in Germany, and the 
further I proceeded in my labonra tlie more was la astonished at 
> bee Note I oa the Power of the Honiaa Law m Germany 
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temcrff in which from centory to century ^^ore rccordtcl the liinils 
of fiefs ami the quit-rents tl»e ‘’Or'ices to ho rendLud, 

and tho local enstoma I lia\e &.en rolls of tho thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries A\hich nro ma3tcn»iccos of method persjucuitv , 
concision, and acuteness Iho further no ndvanco towards modtin 
tunes the tnoro ohscurc, ill-digesled, defectuo, and confused 
tliej become, m apito of tho gencml progress of enlightenment It 
aeems as if ixditical aocietj bccamo barbarous, while ci\ il aociet f 
adiances towards civilisation 

Eien m Germany, where tho ancient constitution of Europe Ind 
preserved many more ot its primitive features than in Irince, 
some of the institutions winch it had created were already com- 
pletely destroyed But wo shall not bo so will able to appreciate 
the ravages of tunc when wo taLo into account what was gone, as 
when we examine the condition of what was left 

The municipal institutions which in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries had raised the chief towns of Germany into rich 
and enlightened small tepohhes, still existed in tho eighteenth , 
but they were a mere semblance of tli© past Their ancient tradi- 
tions Becmed to continue m force , tho magistrates appointed ) y 
them bore the same titles and seemed to perform the same func- 
tions but the activity, the energy, the municipal patriotism tho 
manly and prolific virtues which they formerly inspired, had dis- 
appeared These ancient mstitntions appeared to have collapsed 
without losing the form that distinguished them ' 

All the powers of the Middle Ages which where still in eva<it- 
ence seemed to he affected hy tho same disease, all showed sjm 
ptoms of the same languor and decay Nnymore, whatever was 
mixed up with the constitution of that time, and had retained a 
strong impression of it even without absolutely belonging to those 
institutions at once lost its vitality Thus it was that the ansto 


cracy vias seized with senile debility even political freedom, which 
had filled the preceding centnries with its achievements, seemed 
stnehen with impotency wherever it preserved the pecuhar cha- 
racteristics impressed upon it by the Middle Ages IVherever 
the Provincial Assemblies had mamtamed their ancient constitu- 
tion unchanged they checked instead of furthermg the progress of 
civihsation they seemed insensiWe and impervious to the new 
spirit of the times Accordingly the hearts of the people turned 
from them towards their sovereigns The antiquity of these msti 
tationa M Mt mai, tW venerable on tho contrarv. the oHer 
they grew the more they fell into dmcredit , and, strangely enonnh, 
Seehotem Deear rf the Free Toma «[ oiamy 
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tliey inspired more and moro hatred in proportion ns tlieir decay 
rendered them less capable of mischief ‘Tlio nctnnl state of 
thing*!,' said a German writer, who was a friend and contemporary 
of the period anterior to tho rrench Revolution, ‘ seems to lin\ o 
become generally ofllnsivo to all, and sometimes contemptible It 
is^^trange to see with what disfavour men now look upon nil that is 
old New impressions creep mlo tho bosom of our families and 
disturb their peaco Our very housewives will no longer enduro 
their ancient furniture’ Ne\ertheless, at this time Germany, as 
well as Prance, enjoyed a high state of social actinty and constantly 
increasing prosperity But it must be borne in mind that all tho 
elements of bfe, actuaty and production, were new, and not only 
new, but antagonistic to the past 

Royalty no longer had anything m common with the rovalty of 
the Middle Ages, it enjoj ed other pierogatives occupied a different 
place, was imbued with a diiferent spirit, and inspired different 
sentiments , the administration of the State spread m all directions 
upon the rums of local authonties, the organised array of public 
officers superseded more and more the goi eminent of the nobles 
All these new powers employed methods and followed masims 
which the men of the Middle Ages had either not known or had 
condemned and, indeed, they belong to a state of society of which 
those men could have formed no idea 

In England, where, at the first glance, the ancient constitution 
of Europe might still seem m full vigour, the case is the same 
Setting aside the ancient names and the old forms in England the 
feudal Bvstem was substantially abolished m the seventeenth cen- 
tury , all classes of society began to intermingle, the pretensions of 
birth were efiaced, the aristocracy was thrown op“n, wealth was 
becoming power, equality was established before the law public 
employments were open to all, the press became free the debates 
of Parliament public , every one of them new principles, unljDown 
to the society of the Middle Ages It is precisely these new 
elements gradually and skilfully incorporated with the ancient con- 
stitution of England, which Lav© revised without endangermg* it, 
and filled it with new life and vigour without destroying tlie 
ancient forms In the seventeenth century England was already 
quite a modem nation which had still preserved and, as it were, 
embalmed some of the relics of the Middle Ages 

This rapid view of the state of things beyond the boundaries 
of France was essential to the comprehension of what is about to 
follow, for no one who has seen and studied France only, can ever — 

I venture to affirm— rfinder^tand anything of the French Revolution 
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CHAPTEU V. 

VIUT ^VAS THE TECULUR SCOPE OF THE FRt3*Cn REVOLUTION. 

The preceding pages have had no other purpose tlian to throw 
soiu© light on the subject in hand, and to fhciUtate the solution of 
tho questions which I laid down in the beginning, nanielj', what 
wa'} the real object of the Revolution ? AVhat was its peculiar 
diaracter ? For v. hat precise reason it was made, and what did it 
effect ? 

The Revolution was not made, as some have supposed, in order 
to destroy the authority of religious belief. In spite of appearances) 
it was essentially a social and political Revolution; and within the 
circle of social and political institutions it did not tend to I>erp©- 
tuate and give stability to disorder, or (as one of its chief adversaries 
had said) to methodise anarchy ; but rather to increase the power 
and the rights of public anthority. It was not destined (as others 
have believed) to change the whole character which civilisation had 
previously assumed, to check its progress, or even essentially to 
alter any of the fundamental laws upon which human society in 
Western Europe is based. If we divest it of all the accidental 
circumstances which altered its aspect in different countries and” at 
various times, and consider only the Revolution itself, ire sliall 
clearly perceive that its only effect has been to abolish those poli- 
tical institutions which during sevend centuries had been in force 
among the greater part of the European nations, and which are 
nsuallj designated as feudal institution^ m order to substitnta a 
more uniform and simple state of society and politics, based upon 
an equality of social condition 

This was quit© sufficient to consdtute an immense revolution, 
for not only were these ancient institutions mixed up and inter- 
woven with almost all the rel^ous and political laws of Europe, 
but they had also given nse to a crowd of ideas,, sentiments, habits, 
and manners ■which clang aroand them. Nothing less than o 
fnghtfal convulsion could suddenly destroy and expel from the 
social body a part to which all its oigans adhered.^ This made tlio 
Revolution appear even greater than it reallj- was ; it seemed to 
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destroy e\erything, for wlint it did destroy was liound up 

and formed, as it were, one fieali Tilth eierj thing m tlio social 

body 

Honever radical the Eeiolatioii may haie been, its innovations 
were, in fact, much less than Las been commonly supposed, as I 
al^ll show hereafter AVbat may truly bo said is, that it entirely 
destroyed, or is still destroying (for it is not at an end), every part 
of the ancient state of society that on ed its origin to aristocratic 
and feudal institutions — everything in any way connected with 
those institutions, or in any degree, howe\ er slight, imbued with 
their spirit It spared no part of the old Tvorld, save such as had 
always been foreign to those inslitntions, or could exist apart from 
them Least of all was the Revolution a fortuitous event It 
took the world hy surprise, it is true but it was not the less the 
completion of a long process, the sudden and violent termination 
of a work which had successively passed before the eyes of ten 
generations If it had not taken place, the old social structure 
would equally have fallen sooner m one place and later m another 
— only it would have crumbled away by degrees instead of falling 
with a crash The Revolution effected on a sudden and by a vio- 
lent and convulsive efforl, without any transition, without fore- 
thought, without merev, that which would have happened little by 
little if left to Itself This was its work 

It is surprising that this view of the subject, which now seems 
so easy to discern, should have been so obscured and confused even 
to the clearest perceptions 

‘Instead of redressing their gnevances, says Burke of the 
TepTe«entatives of the rrench nation ‘ and improving the fabric of 
their state, to which they were called by their monarch and sent 
by their country, they were made to take a very different course 
Tliey first destroyed all the balances and counterpoises which serve 
to fix the State and to give it a steady direction, and which f Jmish 
sore correctives to any violent spirit which may prevail in any of 
the orders These balances existed m the oldest constitution pnd 
in the constitution of all the conntnes in Europe These they 
mshly destro) ed and then th^ melted down the whole into one 
incongruous, ill-connected mass ' 

Burke did not perceive that he had before his eyes the very 
Revolution which was to abolish the ancient common law of 
Lurope , ho could not discern that this and no other was the very 
question at issue 

• Bnrke s speech on the Army Ffitsmates 1“90 
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But wo uinji nsk, did this Bevolution, ^slucli was imnu- 
iicut throuj'lioul Biiropo, break out in Franco mtlicr than olsc- 
wbero, iind wJi^v did it fliire di*ylay certain dinnctenstica which 
Inio appeared nouJicro r)«fe, or at least hare appeared od 1> in p^rt’ 
This second qiu stion is ireil worthj'of cori'ideration, and the inf^ujJ7 
wilt form tho sulijcct of tho /bllottiog^ booh. ^ 
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petty dwftys remained very incomplete. He was obliged to till 
la‘< field in a certain manner under tiio eye of the master, and he 
could neither dispose of it nor mortgage it at will. In some cases 
ho was compelled to soli its produce; in others he was restrained 
from selling it ; his obligation to cultivate the ground was absolute 
Even his inheritance thtl not descend without deduction to ^na 
olTspring ; a fine was commonly subtracted by the lord 

I am not Ecelving out tliese provisions in obsolete laws They 
are to bo met with even in the Code framed by Frederic the Great 
and promulgated by his successor at the very time of the outbreak 
of the French Revolution.* 

Nothing of the kind had existed in France for a long period of 
time The pea‘<ant came, and went, and bouglit, and sold, and 
dealt, and laboured, as he pleased Tho last traces of serfdom 
could only be detected in one or two of the eastern provinces 
annexed to France by conquest; everywhere else the institution 
had disappeared; and indeed its abobtion had occuirecl so long 
before that even the date of it was foigotten The researches of 
archaeologists of oar own day have proved that as early os the 
thirteenth century serfdom was no longer to be met nutli in 
Normandy. 

But in the condition of the people in France another and a 
still greater revolution had taken place. The French peasant had 
not only ceased to be a serf; he had become an Owner of Land. 
This fact is stlU at the present tune so imperfectly established, 
and its consequences, aa will presently be seen, have been so 
remarkable, that I most be permitted to pans© for a momeni to 
examine it. 

It baa long been believed that the subdivision of landed 
property in Franc© dates fiom the Revolution of 1789, and was 
only the result of that Revolution The contrary is demonstrabl© 
by every species of evidence 

Twenty years at least before that Revolution, Agricultural 
Soctetiea were in existence which already deplored the excessu o 
subdivision of the soil ‘ The division of mheritances,’ said 31. de 
Turgot, about the same tune, ‘ is such that what sufficed for a 
single family la shared among five or sir cJiiidrea. These 
childreti and their families can therefore no longer subsist ex- 
clusively by the land ’ NecLer said a few years later that there 
WM lU France an immensity of small rural properties 

I have met the following expressions in a secret Report ni.ad 0 
to one of tho provincial Intendants a few years before tho Revo- 
* See Kote VI 
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lotion : — ‘ Inheritances are divitled in an equal and alarming 
manner, and as everj one wishes to have something of everything, 
and everywhere, the plots of land are infinitely divided and per- 
petually subdivided.’ Might not this sentence have been written 
in onr days ? 

^ I have myself taken the infinite pains to reconstmct, as it 
were, the survey of landed property as it existed in France before 
the Res olntion, and I have in some cases effected my object. In 
pursuance of the law of 1790, which established the land-tax, each 
parish bad to frame a return of the landed properties then existing 
within its boundaries. These returns have for the mo'^t part dis- 
appeared ; nevertheless I have found them in a few villages, and 
by comparing them with the rolls of the present holders, I have 
found that, in these village'?, the number of landed proprietors at 
that time amounted to one-half, frequently to tw^o-thirds, of their 
present number: a fact which is the more remarkable if it be 
remembered that the total population of France has augmented 
by more than one-fourth since that period. 

Already, as at the present tune, the Jove of the pendant for 
property in land was intense, and all the pissions which the pos- 
session oi the soil has engendered in bis nature were already 
inflamed. ‘ Land is always sold above its valne,’ said an excellent 
contemporary observer ; * which onse» from the passion of all the in- 
habitants to become owners of the soil. All the savings of the lower 
orders which elsewhere are pliced out at private mterest, or in the 
public socunties, are intended m France for the purchase of land.’ 

9 Amougvt the novelties which Arthur Young observed m France, 
when he visited that country for the first time, none struck him 
more than the great division of the soil among tlie peasantry. He 
averred that half the soil of France belonged to them in fee. ‘ I 
had no idea,’ he often says, ‘ of gnch a state of things , ’ and it is 
true that such a state of things existed at that time nowhere but 
in France, or in the immediate neighbonrhood of France. 

In England there had been peasant landowners, bat the rjim- 
ber of them had already considerably decreased In Germany 
there had been at all times and m all parts of the countiy a certain 
number of peasant freeholders, who held portions of the soil in 
fte Tlie peculiar and often eccentric laws which regulated the 
propertv of these peasants are to be met with in the oldest of the 
Germanic customs , but this species of property was always of an 
exceptional character, and the nnmber of these small proprietors 
w as X erv hmitod * 

' See Nutc VIL. Peasant Lands Is Gensasy. 
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The districts of Germany in which, at the close of the eighteenth 
century, the peasants were possessed of land and lived almost as 
freely as in France, lay pn the banks of the Rhine.* In those 
same districts the revolutionary passions of France spread with 
the utmost velocity, and have always been most intense. The 
tracts of Germany which remained, on the contrary, for the lon^st 
time inaccessible to these passions, are those where no snch 
tenures of land had yet been introduced. The observation deserves 
to be made. 

It is, then, a vulgar error to suppose that the subdivision of 
landed property in France dates from the Revolution, This state 
of things is far older. ITie Revolntion, it is true, caused the lands 
of the Church and a great portion of the lands of the nobility to 
be sold j but if any one will take the trouble, as I have sometimes 
done, to refer to the actual returns and entries of these sales, it 
will be seen tnat most of these lands were purchased by persons 
who already held other lands; so that though the property 
changed hands, the number of proprietors increased far less than 
is supposed. There was already an immensliij of fliese persons, to 
borrow the somewhat ambitious but, in this case, not inaccurate 
esqjression of M. Necker. 

The effect of the Revolution was not to diride the soil, but to 
liberate* it for a moment. All these small landowners were, in 
reahty, ill at ease in. the cultivation of their property, and had to 
bear many charges or easements on the land which they could 
not shake OS’. 

These charges were no doubt onerous * But the cause which 
made them appear insupportable was precisely that winch might 
have seerued calculated to dunlnish the burden of them, 
peasants of France had been released, moie than in any other 
part of Europe, from the government of their lords, by a revolu- 
tion f^ot less momentous than that which had made them owners 
of the soil. 

lAlthough what is termed m France the Ancien Regime is 
still very near Jo ua, since we bve in daily intercourse with men 
bom under its laws, that penod seems already lost m the night of 
time The radical revolution 'nlitch separates ns from it has 
produced the eficct of ages it lias obliterated all tluat it lias not 
dcstrojed. I'ew persons therefore cau non give an nccuralc 
answer to the smijdo qiicvtioii — ^IIow wore the rural districts of 
1 ranee odministored before 1780 ? And indeed no answer can bo 

‘ E«c l«otc VIII., KoMUif ami bamU on if e UlSnc 
» Sc« Note IX., tCccl of Vttxiy La« s on LaaO. 
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given, to ttat qn^tion ^th precision and minuteness, vrithont 
Laving stndied, not boots, bnt the administrative records of that 
Period. 

It is often said that tLe FrencL nobility, which Lad long 
ceased to take part in the government of the State, preserved to 
thS last the administration of the rural districts — ^the Seigneurs 
governed the peasantry. This again is very hke a mistake. 

In the eighteenth century aU the affairs of the parish were 
managed by a certain nomber of parochial officers, who were no 
longer the agents of the manor or domain, and whom the Lord no 
longer selected. Some of these persons were nominated by the 
Intendant of the province, others were elected by the peasants 
themselves The duty of these authorities was to a< 5 f!es 3 the 
taxes, to repair the church, to build schools, to convoke and 
preside over the vestry or parochial meetmg. They attended to 
the property of the parish and determined the application of it — 
they sued and were sued in its name. Kot only the lord of the 
domain no longer conducted the administration of these small 
local affairs, bat he did not even superintend it. All the parish 
officers were under the government or the control of the central 
power, 08 we shall show in a subsequent chapter. Xay, more, 
the Seigneur had almost ceased to act as the representative of the 
Crown iti the parish, or as the channel of communication between 
the King and his subjects He was no longer expected to apply 
in the parish the general laws of the realm, to call out the nnhtia, 
to collect the taxes, to promulgate the mandates of the sovereign, 
onio distribute the bounty of the Crown AU the'© duties and 
all the«0 rights belonged to others Tlie Seigneur was in fact no 
longer anything bnt an inhabitant of the parish, separated by his 
own immunities and privileges from all the other inhabitant' 
His rank was different, not his power The Scig^xevr xe onhj the 
2>rincij>^l tnhatniant w."!? the inctruction constantly given 9 y the 
Provincial Intcndants to tbcir Sub-delegates 
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and in Austria, in wliicli the reigning princes had been most suc- 
cessful in shaking off the control of the nobles in the general 
affairs of the state, they bad left to tliat class, to a great degree, 
the administration of rural affairs, and though the landed proprietor 
•\\as, in some places, controlled by the Government, his authority 
liad nowhere been superseded. 

To say the truth, the French nobility had long since lost all 
hold on the administration of public affairs, except on one single 
point, that namely of justice. The principal nobles still retained 
the right of having judges who decided certain suits in tbeir name, 
and occasionally established police regulations within the limits of 
their domain j hut the power of the Crown had gradually cut 
down, limited, and subdued this seignorlal jurisdiction to such a 
degree that the nobles who still exercised it regarded it less as a 
source of authority than as a source of income. 

Such had been tbe fate of all the peculiar rights of the French 
nobility. The political element hod disappeared j the pecuniary 
element alone remained, and in some instances had been largely 
increased. 

I apeak at this moment of that portion of the beneficial privi- 
leges of the aristocracy, which were especially called by the name 
of feudal rights, since they were the privileges which peculiarly 
touched the people. 

It is not easy to ascertain in what these rights did precisely 
still consist in 1789, for the number of them bad been great, their 
diversity amazing, and many of these rights had already ^ anished 
or undergone a transformation; so thot the meaning of the teicns 
‘ by which they were designated was perplexing even to contempo- 
raries, and IS become obscure to os. Nevertheless by consultuig 
the works of tbe domanial junsts of the eighteenth century, and 
from attentive researches into local customs, it will be found that 
all the rights still in existence at that time may be reduced to a 
small number of leading heads; all the others still subsisted, it is 
true, but onfy in I'sofafed cases 

The traces of scignorial labour-rents (corifcs) may almost 
cierywhere be detected, but they were already half extinguished 
Host of the tolls on roads had been reduced or abolished ; yet there 
s^o^o few proMuces in which some sucli tolls were not still to ho 
met with. Everywhere too Seigneurs levied dues on fairs and 
markets. Throughout Ernneo they had the excliisivo right of 
sporting. Generally they alone could keep dovecotes and jiigeons; 
almost everj'whero tho peasant was compelled t<J grind nt the 
Eoiguorial mill, and to crush his grapes lu the seignorial nine- 
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press. A very universal and onerous seignorial right was that of 
the fine called lods ei t’enfes, paid to the lord every time lands 
were bought or sold within the boundaries of his manor. All over 
the countiT the land was bnnlened with qnit-rents, rent-charges, 
or dues in money or in kind, due to the lord from the copyholder, 
and not redeemable by the latter. Under all these differences one 
common feature may be traced. All these rights were more or 
less connected with the soil or with its produce ; they all bore 
upon liim who cultivates it.' 

The spiritual lords of the soil enjoyed the same adrantages ; 
for the Church, which had a differeut origin, a different purpose, 
and a different nature from the feudal system, had nevertheless at 
last intimately mingled itself with that system ; and though never 
completely incorporated with that foreign substance, it had struck 
so deeply into it as to be incrnsted there.* 

Bishops, canons, and incumbents held fiefs or charges on the 
land in virtue of their ecclesiastical functions. A convent had 
generally the lordship of the village in which it stood. The 
Church held serfs in the only part of France in which they still 
existed : it leried its labour-reuts, its due on fairs and markets ; 
it had the common oven, the common mill, the common wlne- 
. press, and the common bull. Moreover, the clergy still enjoyed, 
France, as in all the rest of Christendom, the right of tithe.® 

^ But what I am here concerned to remark is, that throughout 
Europe at that time the same feudal rights — idcttficoUif the same 
— evisted, and that in most of the continental states they were far 
mare onerous than in France. I may quote the single instance of 
the seignorial claim for labour: in France this right was unfre- 
quent and mild ; in Germany it was still universal and harsh. 

Nay more, many of the rights of feudal origin which were held 
in the utmost abhorrence by the last generation of Frenchmen, 
and which they considered os controiy not only to jnsticdbut to 
ciiilis-ation — such as tithes, inalienable rent-charges or perpetual 
dues, fines or lienots, and what nero termed, in the somewhat 
jK>mpous langfinge of the eighteenth century, the sen'ilKtie of the 
soil, might all be met nith at that time, fo a certain extent, in 
Ilugl.ind, and many of them exist in England to tlu<i day. Yet 
they do not prevent the ho^Inudry of England from being (ho 
mot perfect and the most productive m the uorld, and the English 
is scarcely conacious of their existence. 

* fre >>o(e Alm«eof Kcutal fli.Lli 

* i-re tceli-'WlJeil tci'lal 

* Sec Sole XII, IMj,* IS of the Abbey ol Cl erbonr^. 
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How comes it then that these same feudal rights excited iu 
the hearts of the people of France so intense a hatred that th^ 
passion lias survived its object, and seems therefore to be unex- 
tinguishable ? The cause of this phenomenon is, that, on the one 
hand, the Fiench peasant had become an ovmer of the soil; and 
that, on the Other, he had entirely escaped from the government 
of the great landlords, ilany other causes might doubtless bo 
indicated, but I believe these two to be the most important. 

If the peasant had not been an owner of the soil, he would lia\ e 
been insensible to many of the burdens which the feudal system 
had cast upon landed property. What matters tithe to a tenant 
farmer?. He deducts it from his rent. What matters a rent- 
charge to a man who is not the oavner of the giound? "UHiat 
matter even the impediments to fiee cultivation to a man ^ho 
cultivates for another ? 

On the other hand, if the French peasant had still lived under 
the administration of his landlord, these feudal rights would have 
appeared far less insupportable, because lie would have rcganlcd 
them as a natural consequence of the constitution of the country. 

When an aristocracy iwsscsses not only privileges but poners, 
when it governs and administers the country, its private rights 
may bo at once more extensive and less perceptible. In the feudal 
times, the nobility were regarded pretty much as the government 
is regarded m our own; the burdens they imposed were endured 
in consideration of the security they nirorded. The nobles had 
many irksome prhileges; they pc^scs^ed many onerous rights; 
but they maintained public order, they ndiiiinistercd justice, tl*ay 
caused tho law to be cxecutc<l, they came to the relief of the neah, 
they conducted the business of tin,* conimuiuty. In proportion as 
the nobility ceased to do the^o things, the bunion of their privi- 
leges appeared more oppres’>irc, nml their existence bec-amo an 
anomaly. 
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Ins oyra m tins vast tmiver^e, fills him with pnde and independ- 
ence But ngam these neighbours call him from his farrow, and 
compel him. to come to work for them without wages He tries to 
defend his young crops from their game again they preiient him 
As he cro‘=ses the river they wait for his passage to levy a toll 
He finds them at the market, where they sell him the right of 
selling hi3 own produce , and when, on his retnm home, he wants 
to n'^e the remamder of his wheat for his own sustenance — of that 
v\ heat which was planted by his hands, and has grown nnder his 
eyes — he cannot touch it till he has ground it at the mill and 
Inked it at the bakehouse of these same men A portion of the 
income of hia little property is paid away in quit rents to them 
also and these dues can neither be extinguished nor redeemed 

"Whatever he does these troublesome neighbours are everywhere 
on his path, to disturb Uis happiness to interfere with his labour, 
to consume his profits, and when these are di'^missed, others in 
the black garb of the Church present themselves to carry off the 
clearo'st profit of his harvest Picture to yourself the condition 
the wants the character, the passions of this man, and compute if 
jon are able, tlie stores of hatred and of envy which are accumu- 
lated in his heart ‘ 

reudaiism still remained the greatestof all the cml institutions 
of France, though it had ceased to be n political institution Ee 
diicod to the**© proportions the hatred it excited was greater than 
ever, and it Uiay be said with truth that the destruction of n part 
of the institutions of the Middle Ages rendered a hundred times 
mare odious that portiou which stiU sumved * 

' See Note \III Irr tat on cansed Clergy 
to the reaeontry by Feudal B gbts, and * bee hole XIV Effect of Feudal 
C3|>ccially by the 1 codal It ghts of the ism oq state of Itcal Piepcny 
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To any one ■who may (r«t a glance over the ancient administra- 
tion of the kingdom, the fir^t mpre'ssion conveyed is that of a 
diversity of regulations and authorities, and the entangled compli- 
cation of the different powers Prance was covered with admmi 
strative bodies and distmct officers, who had no connection with one 
another, bnt who took part in the government in virtue of a right 
which they had purchased, and which coaid not be taken from 
them, bnt their duties were frequently so intermingled and ‘^o 
nearly contignons as to pre-ss and clash together withm the range 
of the same transactions 

The courts of justice took an indirect part m the legislative 
power, and po'=sessed the right of framing administrative regu- 
Htions which became obligatory withm the limits of their own 
jurisdiction Sometimes they maintained an opposition to the 
administration, properly so called, loodly blamed its measures and 
jiroscnhed its agents Police ordmances were promulgated by 
simple justices in the towns and boroughs where they resided 

The towns had a great diversity of constitntions, and their 
magistrates bore different designations — sometimes as mayors, 
sometimes os consul®, or again as syndics end denved their 
powers from different sources Some were cho'en by the king, 
others by the lord of the soil or by the prince holding the fief, 
fiome ogam were elected for a year by their fellow-citizens, whilst 
others purchased the nght of governing them permanently 

Tbe«e different powers were the last remams of the ancient 
sWem, but something compar3ti\ely new or greatly modified 
}md hj degrees established it®elf among them, and tins I have yet 
to describe 

In the centre of the kingdom and close to the throne there 
had been gradually formed an admiiustrative body of extraordinary 
autlionty, in the grasp of •which every power was united after a 
new fashion this was the Kings Council Its ongin was o^cienf, 
but the greater part oC its functions were of recent date It was 
at once a supreme court of justice inasmuch us it had the right to 
quash the judgments of all the ordinary courts, and a superior nd- 
niinistrative tribunal innsmncb 03 cverv special juriediction was 
depend nt on it m the last resort It po’^sessed moreover, as a 
Council of State, snlject to tbo pJcisuro of the King a legicJativo 
power, for it di'CU'Swl and proposed tho greater part of the law®, 
and fixed and assessed the taxes A® the supenor admim^tmtne 
Ixvird it hn 1 to frame tho general regulations which were to direct 
the agents of^he Government lliffun its walh all important 
affairs w«.ro decided and all «ecoadin powers confrolletl I ren- 
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tiling finally came homo to it; from tlmt centre was derived tho- 
movement wliicli set everything in motion. Yet it possessed no 
inherent jurisdiction of its own. The King alone decided, even 
when the Council appeared to advise, and even when it seemed to 
administer justice, it consisted of no more than simple ‘givers of 
advico*— an expression used by the Parliament in one of its remon- 
strances. 

This Conncil was not composed of men of rank, but of person- 
ages of middling or oven low extraction, former Intendants or other . 
men of that class thoroughly vorsod in the management of business, 
all of wliom were liable to dismissal by the Cro\vn. It generally 
proceeded in its course quietly ond discreetly, displaying less pre- 
tension than real power; and thos it had bnt little lustre of its 
own, or, rather, it was lost in the splendour of the throne to which 
it stood so near ; at once so powerful tlmt everything came within 
its scope, and so obscure that it has scarcely been remarked by 
history. 

As the whole administration of the countiy was directed by a 
single body, so nearly the entire management of home affairs was 
'entrusted to the care of one single agent — the Comptroller-General. 

On opening an almanack of Franco before the Revolution, it will 
be found that each province had its special minister; but on study- 
ing the administration itself in the legal records of the time, it 
will soon be seen that the minister of the province had but few 
occasions of any importance for exorcising his authority. Tlie 
common course of business was directed by the Comptroller- 
General, who gradually took upon himself all the affairs that Ip'd 
anything to do with money, that is to say, almost the whole public 
administration ; and who thus performed snccessively the duties of 
minister of finance, minister of the interior, minister of public 
works, and minister of trade. 

As^ in truth, the central admmistration had but one agent 
in Paris, so it had likewise but a single agent in each province. 
Nobl.°3 were still to be found in the eighteenth century bearing 
the titles of governors of provinces; they were the ancient and 
often the hereditary representatives of feudal royalty. Honours 
were still bestowed upon them, bnt they no longer had any power. 

The Intendant was in possession of the whole reality of govern- 
ment. 

This Intendant was a man of humble extraction, always a 
stranger to the province, and a young man who had his fortune to 
make. He never exercised his functions by any right of election, 
birth, or purchase of oflice; he was chosen b'y the government 
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among the mfenor members of the Council of State, and was 
always subject to dismissal He represented tlie body from which 
he ^asthns severed, and, for that reason, was called, in the ad- 
ministrative language of the time, a Detached Commissioner All 
the powers which the Council itself possessed were accumnlated m 
his hands, and he exercised them all m the first instance Like the 
Conncil, he was at once admimstrator and judge He corresponded 
with all the ministers, and in the province was the sole agent of 
all the measures of the government 

In each canton was placed below him an officer nominated 
by himself, and removable at will, called the Sab delegate The 
Intendant was very commonly a newly-created noble , the 
Sab-delegate was always a plebeian He nevertheless represented 
tlie entire Government in the small, circumscribed space assigned 
to him os much as the Intendant did in the whole , and he was 
amenable to the Intendant as the Intendant was to the minister 
The Marquis d Argenson relates in his ‘ Memoirs,' that one day 
Law said to him, ‘ “ I never could have believed what I «aw, when I 
was Comptroller of Finance Do yon know that this kingdom of 
France is governed by thirty Inte}idanis ’ Ton Lave neither par- 
liament, nor estates, nor governors It is npon thirty Masters of 
Beqnests, despatched into the provinces, that their evil or their 
good, their fertility or their sterihty, entirely depends ' 

These powerful officers of the Government were, however, com- 
pletely eclipsed by the remnants of the ancient aristocracy, and 
lo«t in the bnlhancy which that body still shed around it So that, 
eve^ in their own time, they were scarcely seen, although their 
finger was already on everything In society the nobles had over 
such men the advantages of rank, wealth and the consideration 
always attached to wliat is ancient In the Government the 
nobility were immediately about the person of tlie Prince^ and 
formed his Court, commanded the fleets, led the armies and, m 
short, did all that most attracts the ohservation of contemponmes, 
and too often absorbs the attention of posterity A m-m of high 
rank would have been insulted by the proposal to appoint him an 
Intendant The poorest man of family would generally have dis- 
dained the offer In his eves the Intendants were the representa- 
tives of an upstart power new men appointed to govern the middle 
classes and the peasantry, and, as for the rest, \ ery sorry company 
Yet, as Law said, and as we shall see, these were the men who 
governed France 

To commence with the right of taxation, which includes, as it 
were, all other rightS It is well known a part of the taxes were 
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fanned In tlic‘!o coses (he King*B Cfmncil nogofiatccl nitli tlio 
fumncml componu**, lixi'd llie terms of tlio contract, nnd rtgnlatcd 
tijo inode of coDetlion AH llio oUier fotes, snch as tlio Unit) 
tlio cnjntaUon In':, imd the iinjlttmc^ Hero fixed and leMpd b) tlio 
ngtnts of tiio central mlministration or imdtr their nll-poixerfid 
control 

The Council, c\Prj yeor, bj a scent decision, fixed the amount 
of tlm t title and its numerous ncccs«ories, nnd likewise its di«tri- 
bntion among tho proMnees The lailh had thus increased from 
3 ear to year, thongh public attention was iic\or called to the fact, 
no noiso bt mg made about it 

As the iaille >\n8 an nucient fax, its assessment and coHccfion 
had Ken fomiorlj confided to local agents, who were all, more or 
loss, indojicndcnt of the (jO\ernmeiit h% right of hirth or election, 
or by purchases of ofiice, they were the lords of tho sod the 
parochial collectors, tho treasurers of rranco, or ofllctrs tenned tho 
tin* Tlieso authorities sijJl existed jn the ughtecDtli century, hut 
Bonio had altogether ceased to busy themselves about the lailte, 
whilst others only did so la a very stcondary and entirely suboidi- 
n ite wanner cn here the entire pow er was m the hands of the 
lutcndniit and ins ngouls, he alone, m truth, assessed the iatlU ta 
the different parishes, direcUd and controlled the collectors, and 
granted delays of payments or exemptions 

As tho other taxes such ns tho capitation tar, were of recent 
dat6,tlie Government was no longer embarrassed m respect to them 
by tho reranantg of former powers, but dealt w ith them without any 
intervention of the parties governed The Comptroller General, 
the Intcndant, and the Council fixed the amount of each quota 

Let us leave the question of nionev for that of men 

It 13 sometimes a matter of astonishment how the French can 
have BO p-itiently borne the yoke of the mihtaryconscription at 
the tlhie of the Revolntion and ever since, but it must be borne 
in mind that they had been already broken in to bear it for a long 
period of time The conscription had been preceded by the mihtia 
which was a heavier burden, althongh the amount of men required 
nas less 'From time to tune the young men in the country were 
made to draw lots and from among them were taken a certain 
number of soldiers, who were formed into militia regiments, in 
which they served for six years 

As the militia was a comparatively modern institution none of 
the ancient feudal powers meddled with it, the whole business was 
intrusted to the agents of the Central Government alone The 
Council fixed the general amount of men atfl the share of eacli 
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proNTuce. The lutendant regalated the number of men to ba 
raised in eacb parish j his Sub-delegate superintended the drawintr 
of the lots, decided all cas«^.’6f exemption, designated those militia- 
men avho were allowed to remain with their families and those who 
were to join the regiment, and finally delivered over the latter 
to the military authorities. There was no appeal except to the 
Intendant or the Council. 

It may be said with equal accuracy that, except in the 
d'ttaff all the public works, even those that had a very special 
destination, were decided npon and managed by the agents of the 
central power alone. 

There certainly existed local and independent authorities, who, 
like the seigneur, the boards of finance, and the giands voi/ers 
(surveyors of public roads), had the power of taking a part in such 
matters of public admmistration. But all these ancient authorities, 
as may be seen by the slightest examination of the administrative 
documents of the time, bestirred themselves but.httle, or bestirred 
themselves no longer. Ail the great roads, and even the cross- 
roads leading from one town to another, were made and kept up 
at the cost of the public revenue. The Council decided the plan 
and contracted for its execution. The Intendant directed the 
engineering works, and the Sub-delegate got together the com- 
pulsory labourers who were to execute them. The care of the 
by-roads was alone left to the old local authonties, and they 
became impassable. 

As in our days, the body of the Ponis el Chnus^Ses was the great 
ageot of the Central Government in relation to pubhc works, and, 
in spite of the difference of the times, a very remarkable resemblance 
is to be found m tbeir con«5titution now and then. The administration 
of the Fonts et ChausoSes had a council and a school, inspectors who 
annually travelled over the whole of France, and engineers who 
resided on the spot and who were appomted to direct the works 
Intendant A fas gseates nnmbes cf the 
inatitutions of the old monarchy Uiau is commonly supposed lave 
been handed down to the modem state of French society, but in 
tbeir transmission they have generally last their names, even 
though they still pre«eTTe the same forms As a rare exception, 
the Pont* et Chawxees have preserved both one and the other. 

Tlie Central Go\ eminent alone nndertook, with the help of its 
agents, to maintain publiconlermtheprovinces Tlicmariehaustee, 
or mounted |Xilice, nas dispersed m small det.achments over tlie 
whole surface oS the kingilom, and nas everywhere placed under 
the control of thelnfcndants. It was the help of thc'C soldiers, 
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nml, if necc'isfiiy, of rcgulnr troops, thnt tlio Intendant warded oT 
aii^ suddtn clanger, nrivsteil vogalxmds, repressed mendicity, oud 
put down the rioL^, winch were t»ntfngaU} arising from the price 
of com It ne\er happened, as lind'heen formerly tlie ca^e, that 
tlio finhjetts of tho Crow n were called npoii to aid the Goi emment 
in this tash, except indeed in the towns, where there was guiiomllj 
n town-gnanl, the soldiers of which were chosen nml tho oflictrs 
npjviinl<»t1 In tho Tnti nil'int 
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of scarcity, it was lie wlio caused com or rice to be distributed 
among tke people The Cooncal annually i«3ued ordunnces for 
the establishment of charifcnhle-ivdrkshops (ateliers de chanty where 
the poorer among the peasantry were enabled to find work at low- 
wages, and the Coniicil took upon itself to determine the places 
where these were necessary It may be easily supposed, that alms 
thus b^towed from a distance were indiscriminate, capncious, and 
ah\ ays very inadequate * 

The Central Government, moreover, did not confine itself to 
reheMUg the peasantry in time of distress, it aT«o undertook to 
teach them the art of ennching themselves, encouraged them in 
this task, and forced them to it, if necessary * For this purpose, 
from time to time, it caused distnbutions of small pamphlets upon 
the science of agriculture to be made by its Intendanta. and their 
Sub-delegates, founded -schools of ogricoltiire, offered pnzes, and 
kept up, at a great expense, nursery-grounds, of which it dis- 
tributed the produce It would seem to liave been more wise to 
have lightened the v. eight and modified the inequality of the bur- 
dens u hich then oppressed the agriculture of the country, but such 
an idea never seems to have occurred 

Sometimes the Council insisted upon compelling mdmdnals to 
pTospev, -whether they would or no The ordinances constraining 
artisans to use certain methods and manufacture certain articles 
are innnmerablo , and as the Intendonts had not time to super- 
intend the application of all these regulations, there were inspectors- 
gcneral of manufactures, who visited m the proMnees to insist on 
fheis fulfilment Some of the am/s dii Gon'~e\l even prohibited the 
cultivation of certain crops which the Council did not consider 
proper for the purpose , wliiUt others ordered the destruction of 
such vines as had been, according to its opinion, planted in an 
iinfavoitrahlo soil So completely had the Government ahjeady 
changed its duty as a sovereign into tliat of a guardian 

• Scel'OteXV Public Ilclicf anl-NotoXVI 

* tbcc Vote II , Po^eTS ot Uie lutcwlun tor Ibc Regulation o( Tctwlc * 
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under no '^ucli fears The proof a that ho restored the^e rights to 
all tho ton ns which were nch enough to buy them back ogam In 
reality, his object was not to abolish them, but to traffic m them , 
and if they were actually abolished, it nas, without meamng it, by 
a mere fiscal expedient The same thing was earned on for more 
than eighty years Seven times within that period the Crown 
re®old to the toivns the right of electing their magistrates, and as 
soon as they had once more tasted this blessing, it was snatched 
away to be sold to them once more The motive of the measure 
uas always the same, and frequently avoned ‘Our financial 
necessities,’ says tho preamble to an edict of 1722, ‘compel us to 
ha\ o recourse to the most effectual means of relieving them ’ Tho 
mode was effectual, but it was ruinous to those who boro this 
btraugo impost *I am struck with the enormity of tho sums 
which haio been paid at all times to purchase back the municipal 
offices,’ wites an intendant to the Comptroller-General m 176t 
‘The amount of these sums spent in u«eriil improvements u mild 
have turned to tho advantage of the toun, which has, on tho 
contrary, felt nothing but the ueiglit of authority and tho pnn- 
Icgts of these oflices ’ I have not detected a more shameful feature 
in tho whole aspect of the government of Franco before tho Iteio- 
lution 

It seems difficult to ®a) with precision at tho present time how 
the toivns oFI nnco were goiemod in the eighteenth centurr , for, 
besides that the origin of tho municipal authorities fluctuated m- 
cc^^antly, ns has just been stated each town still preserved some 
Jngnients of its former constitution and its peculiar customs There 
u ore not, perhaps, two toivns in France m winch e\ erything was 
esnctlj similar, but this apparent diversity is fallacious, and con 

COfil® a nr’r«i1 rf'Sfifulil'inrf* • 
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etipposecljCei'^ed evenwlicroto tnke nn intertst in tlie afTtiirs of tlio 
to'vm, and lived bke stringers witlim tlieirowu walls In vain tli© 
cmc magi'trates attempted fit>m time to time to revive tLat cinc 
patrioti-sm v.luch Ind done ’»o inanj- wonders in the Middle Ages 
The people remained deaf The greate t interests of the town no 
longer appeared to affect the citizens Thej were asked to give 
their suffrages when thevam conntcrfLit of a free election had been 
retained, bat they stood aloof Nothing is more frequent in his- 
tory than such an occurrence Almost all the princes who have 
de'^troved freedom have attempted at first to pre<iene the forms of 
freedom, from Angustus to our own tunes , they flattered themselves 
that they should thus combme the moral strength which public 
as'^ent always give , with the convemences which ab«olnte power 
can alone offer But almost all of them have failed m this endea- 
vour, and have soon di«eovered that it is inipoosible to prolong 
the e fal'^e appearance> where the reality haa ceased to exist 

In the eighteenth century the mnnicipal government of the 
towns of Trauce had thus eveiywhere degenerated into a contracted 
oligarchy A few famihes managed all the public bu«mess for their 
own private parpo«es, rftiuo%e<l from the eve of the public, and with 
no pnblio resiionsibiJitv Such was the morbid condition of this 
administration throughout the whole of Prance All the Intend- 
ants pointed it ont , but the only remedy they suggested was the 
increased subjection of the local authorities to the Central Govern- 
ment 

In this re'fpect, however, it was difficult for sncce<5s to be more 
cot^ilete Besides the Royal edict's, which from time to time 
modified the administration of all the towns in France, the local 
by-laws of each town were fireqaently overruled by Orders in 
Council, which were not registered — pa'^sed on the recommenda- 
tion of the Intendants without any previous inquiry, and 'some- 
times without the citizens of the towns themselves knowing 
anvthmg of the matter ‘ 
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to Riul npprovwT bj tUo Cooi'Cil !lJic“o 

wore nJjnilgoil to contrnctoT^ UfoTO ibo Irttondiut or Uia fen >- 
■Iclogate^, nna were goncrallj inlroslccl to ll.c rnginccra or orcl.i- 
tcct‘< of tiie State . 

aiieso ficta will tlouUlosg c\cilo tbo gtirpri'o of tliocc ^'lio 
suptORQ that llio wliolo present condition of I ranee is a 

But tlio Ceulirl Go\<*mmoul mterfored more dircctl} m tlio 
inuniLipnl admimstmtion of tbo towns ibnn e%cn tbc-’cruk'* woul 
seem to indicalo , its power was far inoro extended Iban its rigUt 
to exercise it 

I meet with tlio follovnn^ jns^ago in a circular in^tnictiou, 
addressed about tbo middle of tlic last ccntnrj by a Comptroller- 
General to all the lutemHnts of the Kingdom ‘\ou will pa^ 
pirtiowKr attention to nil tint lakes place in tbo tnunicipil assem- 
blies lou will lake Caro to ln\c a mo4 exact rejMirt of every- 
tbing done there and of nil tbo rcsolntions taken, in order to 
transmit them to me fortliwilli, accompanied with yonr own 
opinion on tbo subject 

In fict lb mi) bo «eon from tlic correspondence of tbo In- 
c tendnnt nitb lus subordinate ofiicers that tic Goiefnmcnt had 
a finger m all tbo concerns of every town tbe least as well ns the 
greatest The Government was alwnvs consnlted— the Government 
bod always a decided opinion on every point It even regulated 
tbe public festivities, ordered public rejoicings, cxu'^cd polutea to 
be fired and bouses to bo illummated Oo ono occasion I observe 
that a member of the burgher guard was fined twenty hvrea by the 
Intendmt for having absented himself from n Tc Dcinn ^ 

Tho officers of these municipal corporations Imd therefore 
arrived at a becoming sense of their own insignificance ‘ MS e 
most humbly supplicate you Monseigneur (•’ucli was the stj le in 
which they addressed tbe Kings Inteadaut) to grant us your 
good tviU and protection IVe wjl endeavour not to show ourselves 
unworthy of them by the snbmission we are ready to show to all 
tbe ^''ommands of your Greatness * We have never resisted your 
will JIon«eigneur, was the lai^age of another body of these 
persons who still assumed the pompous title of Peers of the 
City 

Snob was the preparation of the middle clashes for government 
and of the people for hbeity 

If at least this close dependence of the towns on the State hal 
preserved their finances* bat such was not tho case It is "ome 
tunes argued that witiioat centralisation the towns would rum 
themselves I knownot how thidi may be but^ know that in the 
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eigliteeath centnrv contralisatioa did not prevent their min. The 
■whole administnitlve history of that time is replete mth their 
emharra'smcats. 

If Tre turn from the towns to the villages, we meet with 
different powers and different forms of government, bat the same 
dependence.* 
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m tto powerful liaml of tte State, tUo ntral pau^lics of Tronco 
assnmcfl the* form I arn aboTii to describe 

In tlie eigbteentli centurj tbe number and the name o lO 
pirochnl officers varied in tlio tblTerent provinces of Trance ® 
ancient records show that tliese officers were more numerous w len 
local life was more actue, and that they diminished in number as 
that life declined In most of the paiishes thej ivere, m the 
eighteenth century, reduced to two jicrsons — the one named the 
* Collector,’ the other most commonly named the ‘ Syndic ' Gene- 
rally, khe«ie parochial officers were either elected, or supposed to 
be so, but they had everywhere become the instruments of the 
State rather than the representatives of the community The Col- 
lector levied the taille, under the direct orders of the Intendant 
The Syndic, placed under the daily direction of tlie Sub-delegate of 
the Intendant, represented that personage m all matters relating 
to public order or affecting the Government He became tli® 
principal agent of the Government m relation to nuUtary service, 
to the public worha of tbe Slate, and to the esecntioa of the 
general lov,a of the kingdom 

The Seigneur, aa we have already seen, stood al5bf from nil 
these details of government , he had even ceased to snpenntend 
them, or to assist ui them, nay more, these duties, which had 
served in earlier times to keep up his power, appeared unworthy 
of his attention m proportion to the piogressive decay of that 
power It would at lost hove been an offence to his pride to 
require him to attend to them He had ceased to govern , hut Ins 
presence m the parish and Lis privileges eflectuallj prevented nay 
good government from being established m the parish in place of 
his own A private person differing so entirely from the other 
panshionere — so independent of them, and so favoured by the laws 
— weakened or destroyed the authority of all rales 

The unavoidable contact with such a person m the country had 
driven into the towns, iw I shall subsequently have occasion to 
sho’ET, almost all those inhabitants who had either a competency or 
education, so that none remained about the Seigneur but a flock of 
Ignorant and uncultivated peasants, incapable of managing the ad 
■ministration of their common mteiests ‘ A parish,’ as Turgot had 
justly obsen ed, ‘ is an as^emhlage of cabins, and of inhahitmts as 
passiie as the cabins they dwell in* 

The admmistratiie recordsof tile eighteenth centnrj are full of 
complaints of tho incapacity, indolence, and igiioiance of the 
] arochial collectors and qndics Sfinistors, intendants, Sub-dele- 
gates, and even the country gontleinen, are for e%er deploring 
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these defects j hut none of them had traced these defects to their 
cause. 

Down to the Eei olution the mrat parishes of France had pre- 
served in their government something of that 'democratic aspect 
which they had acqu'ired in the iEddle Ages. If the parochial 
officers were to he elected, or some matter of public interest to be 
discussed, the village bell summoned the peasants to the chnrch- 
porch, where the poor as well as the rich were entitled to present 
themselves. In these meeting there was not indeed any regular 
debate or any decisive mode of voting, but every one was at liberty 
to speak his mind ; and it was the doty of the notary, sent for on 
purpose, and operating in the open air, to collect these different 
opinions and enter them in a record of the proceedings. 

lYhen these empty semblances of freedom are compared ^vith 
the total impotence which was connected with them, they afford 
an example, in miniature, of the combination of the roost absolute 
government with some of the forms of extreme democracy ; so that 
to oppression may be added the absurdity of affecting to disguise 
it. This democratic assembly of the parish could indeed express 
its desires, bbt it bad no more power to execute its will than the 
corporate bodies in the towns. It could not speak until its mouth 
had been opened, for the meeting could not be held withont the 
express permission of the Intendant, and, to use the expression of 
tho«e times, which adapted their language to the fact, ‘ vndcr his 
jjood ’ Even if such a meeting were unanimous, it could 

neitlicr leiy a rate, nor sell, nor buy, nor let, nor sue, without the 
peroissiou of the King’s Council It was necessary to obtain a 
minute of Council to repair the damage caused by the wind to the 
church steeple, or to rebuild the fiUiDg gables of the parsonage. 
'ITie rural parishes most remote from Pans were just as much 
'uhject to this rule ns tho^e nearest to the capital I have found 
records of pirochial memorials to the Council for leave to spend 
lwent\-{ive liiTcs. 
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tlie Sub-dclegato, bent them to every caprice. Often tliey were 
finetl, sometimes imprisoned ; for tbo sccnritics ^vhicb elsevrUero 
defended tbe citizens tigalnat arbitrary proceedings had ceased to 
exist for them : ‘ I have thronn into prison,* said an Intendant m 
1750, ‘ some of tlio chief persons in tlio villages wlio gninibled, 
and I have made these parishes pay the expense of tbo horsemen of 
thepatiol. By these means they have licen easily checkmated. 
Tlio consequence was, that these pnrocliial functions %vero not 
considered as honours, but aa bui^cns to be evaded by ever)’ 
species of subterfuge. 

Yet these last remnants of the ancient parochial government 
were still dear to the peasantry of Franco j and oven nt the present 
day, of all public liberties the only one they thoroughly comprehend 
is parochial freedom. Tlie only business of a public natuie which 
' really interests thorn is to bo found there. Jlen, wbo readily leave 
the government of the whole nation in the hand of a roaster, revolt 
nt the notion of not being able to speak their mind in the admini- 
Btratioh of their own village. So mucli weight is there yet in forms 
the most hollow, 

"What has been said of the towns and parishes of Prance may 
be extended to almost all tlie corporate bodies which had any 
separate existence and collective property. 

Under the social condition of France anterior to the Eevolntion 
of 1789, as well as at the present day, there was no city, town, 
borough, village, or hamlet in the kingdom — there was neither 
liospital, church fabric, religious house, nor college, which could 
Lave an independent will m the management of its private albiirs, 
or which could administer its own property according to its own 
choice. Then, as now, the executive administration therefore held 
the whole French people m tutelage ; and if that insolent term 
had not yet been invented, the thing itself already existed. 
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chapter IV. 

ADMINISTRATIVE JURISDICTION* AND THE lilSIUNTn* OF FUIIUC OFFI- 
CERS ARE INSrrrCTlON'S OF FRANCE ANTERIOR TO THE REVOLU- 
TION.* 


In no country in Europe were the ordinary courts of justice less 
’dependent on the Govemment than in France ; hot in no country 
were extraordinary courts of justice more extensively. employed. 
These two circumstances were more nearly connected than might 
be imagined. As the King was almost entirely powerless in rela- 
tion to the judges of the land — as he conld neither dismiss them, 
nor translate them, nor even, for the most part, promote them-— as, 
in short, he held them neither by ambition nor by fear, their 
independence soon proved embarrassing to the Crown. The result 
had been, in France, more than anywhere else, to withdraw from 
their jurisdiction the suits in which the authority of the Crown 
was directly interested, and to coll into being, as it were beside 
them, a species of tribunal more dependent on the sovereign, 
which should present. to the subjects of the Crown some sem- 
hlar^e of justice without any real cause for the Crown to dread its 
control. 

In other countries, as, for instance, in some parts of Germany, 
where the ordinary courts of jostire had never been as independent 
of the Government as those of France, no such precautions^ were 
taheu, and no administrative jostice (as it was termed) existed. 
The sovereign was so lar ma^er o! the judges, that he needed no 
special commissions. • 


’ la juiiife ttdmtniftratire ft 
h gnrantif df* fi/Hctiennaire* drt 
inttitution4 Jf VAneifH Jlfgioig. The 
diEculiy of readenng tLese terms into 
intelligible English arUcs Irota the feict 
that at no time in th*» list tiro oen- 
tanes of the history of England has 
the execnlire admmutiaiion assumed 
a peculiar jurislictioa to itscll or re- 
tiMved iis oflicera from the jurisdiction 
of the Courts of cSttirniin la^ In this 
country. It will be seen in thwcliapter 


that the ordinary jonsdictions of France 
hate always b^n liable to be super- 
seded by extraordinary jndlcial antbo- 
nties when the interests of the Govern- 
ment or the responsibility of its agents 
were at stahe. The arbitrary jurisdic- 
tion of all such irregular tribunals was, 
in fact, abolished in England in IGll 
by the Act under v, hich fell the Court 
of Star Chamber oed the Jli-’h Com. 
mission.] 
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The edicts and doclaiations of the Kings of Tinnco, puhhslied 
in the last century of the monarchy, end the Orders in Counci 
proranlgated withm Iho Bamo penod, nlmcvst all presided on hehal 
of the Government that the dilftrences which anj given measure 
might occasion and tho litigation which might ensue, should ho 
esclusivcly heard hefore the Iiitendnnts and before the Gouucu 
*It 13 moreover ordered by his Majesty, that all the disputes winch 
may arise upon the execution of tins oider, with all the circum- 
stances and incidents thereunto belonging, shall be carried before 
the Intendant to be judged by him, savung an appeal to the 
Council and all courts of justice and tribunals are forbidden to 
tal e cognisance of the same ’ Such was the ordinary form of 
these decrees 

In matters which fell under laws or customs of an earlier date, 
when this precaution had not been tal en the Council continually 
intervened, by way of what was termed evocation, or the caUing np 
to its own enpenor junsdictiou from the liands of tlie ordinary 
officera of justice suits in which the administration of the State had 
an interest The registers of the ConnciV are fall of minntea of 
eiocaiion of this nature By degrees the exception became tho 
rule and a theory was invented to justify the fact * It came to be 
regarded as a maxim of state, not m the laws of rrance, but m tl e 
‘rruads of those by whom those laws were applied that all suits m 
which a pnblic interest was involved or which arose out of the 
constmction to be put on any act of the administration were not 
within the competency of the ordinary judges whose only business 
it was to decide between private interests On this point w^ in 
more recent times have only added a mode of expression, the idea 
had preceded the Berolution of 1789 

Already at that time most of the disputed quesUons which 
arose out of the collection of the levenue were held to fall under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the Intendant and the King s Council ® 
So too, with reference to the regulation of public w aggons and 
stage coaches, drainage the navigation of rivers, etc , and in 
general all the suits in which the public authorities were interested 
came to be disposed of by administrative tribunals only The 
Intendants took the greatest care that this exceptional jurisdiction 
should be continually extended They urged on the Comptroller 
General, and stimulated the Council The reason one of theso 
ofllcers assigned to induce the Council to call up one of these suits 
deserves to be remembered ‘An ordinary judge, said he, ‘is 
subject to fixed rules, wl ich compel him to punist any tran«grcs 
• See Note XXII t See Soto XXIII 
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sion of tlie lawj but tlio Council can always set aside rules for a 
useful purpose.’ 

On tbis principle, it often happened that the intendanb or the 
Council called up to their own jurisdiction suits which had an 
almost imperceptible connection n itU any subject of administrative 
interest, or even which had no perceptible connection with such 
questions at all. A country gentleman quarrels with his neighbour, 
and being dissatisfied with the apparent disposition of his judges, 
he asha the Council to etoJk.e hia cause The Intendant reports 
that, ‘ although this is a ease solely affecting private rights, which 
fill under the cognisance of the courts of justice, yet that his 
Majesty can always, when he pleases, reserv'e to himself the deci- 
sion of any suit whatever, without rendering any account at all of 
his motives.’ 

It was generally before tbe Intendant or before the Provost of 
the Mar^chnussS© that all the lower order of people were sent for 
trial, by this process of evocation, when they had been guilty of 
public distuibances. Most of the riots so frequently caused by tbe 
high price of com gave rise to transfers of jurisdiction of this 
nature. The Intendant then summoned to his court a certain 
number of persons, who formed a sort of local council, chosfin by 
himself, and with^their assistance he proceeded to try criminals. 
I have found sentences delivered in this manner, by which men 
were contlemned to the galleys, and even to death Cnminal trials 
decided by the Intendant were still common at the close of the 
seventeenth century. 

Modern jurists in disenssing this subject of administrative 
jurisdictions assert, that great progress has been made since the 
Pei'olution. ‘ Before that era,’ they say, * the judicial and ndmims- 
trative powers were confounded ; they have since been distingnislied 
and assigned to their respective places ’ To appreciate correctly 
the progress here spoken of, it must never be forgotten, that if on 
the one hand the judicial power under the old monarchy w.a3 
incessantly extending beyond the natural spheie of its authority, 
yet on the other hand that sphere was never entirely filled by it. 
To SCO one of these facta without the other is to form an lucompleto 
and inaccurate idea of the subject. Sometimes the courts of law 
were allowed to enact regulations on matters of public administra- 
‘ tion, which was manifestly beyond their jurisdiction, sometimes 
they were restrained from judging regular suits, which was to 
exclude them from the cxeroise of their proper functions The 
modem law of Pfance has undoubtedly removed the administration 
of justice from those political lustitutions into which it had very 
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improporly Uccn nUont'd to pemdralo U-foro t!u' lle\oliilion ; but 
nt the saino limo, ns lias ju«t been bIiow n, Hio (JoviTntiient con- 
tlnnally juvnikd tlio proper bpliere of tlio jtulicial oiithoriticH, nJi 
this state of things is xmchniiged, fts if Iho confusion of these 
powers were not cqunllj* dangerous on the one side ns on tho o^j*^**! 
and even N\or«oin tho latter mode; for the intervention of a jndichl 
nnthorUy in adminislmtivo business is only injurious to the Imtis- 
nction of nffaira; bnt the intervention of administrative poner m 
judicial proceedings depraves nmnkiiid, and tends to render men at 
onco revolutionary and servile. 

Amongst tho nine or ten constitutions n Inch have Wen esta- 
blished in perpetuity in Franco within tho last sivly vears, there 
is ono in which it was expressly provided that no agent of the 
ndniinistration can bo prosecuted lieforc the ordinary courts of law 
without having previously obtained tho ns«ent of tlie CJov eminent 
to such a prosecution.’ 'nds clause appeared to ho so well devi«cd 
that when tho constitution to which it Iwlonged was clestrojod, 
this provision was saved from tho wreck, and it has ever since 
been carefully preserved from llio injuries of revolutions lljo 
admlnistrativo bodj still c.ill 8 tho privilege secured to them by 
this articlo one of the great conquests of 1789 5 bnt in this they 
are mistaken, for under tho old monarchy the Gorernment was 
not less solicitous than it is in our own times to spare its oflicers 
the unpleasantness of rendering an account in a court of la^> bko 
any other private citizens Tho only essential ilifTerenco hetw ecn 
the two periods is this: before tlio Ttcvoliition the Government 
could only filielter its agents by having recourse to illegal and 
arbitrary measures ; since the Kcvolution it cun legally allow them 
to violate the laws 

■Whew the otdvwvwy trvhwwwls oC the eld menaTchy alWtd 
proceedings to be instituted against any officer representing tho 
ijentral authority of the Government, an Order in Council usually 
intervened to withdraw the accused person from tlie jurisdiction 
of this judges, and to arraign him before commissioners named by 
the Council ; for, as was said by a councillor of state of that time, 
a public officer thus attacked would have had to encounter an 
adverse prepossession in the minds of the ordinary judges, and the 
authority of the King would Lave been compromised. This sort 
of interference occurred not only at long intervals, but everj day 

* f The article refeired to is the 760i tninisters, could only he prosecuted for 
artioleof theCon'sUtution del'An vm , theizoosduct in the discharge of their 

ivhich provided that the agents of the fuDctions, in virtue of a decision of the 
executive goiemment, other than the Council of Sttte J 
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— not only vritK reference to tlie chief agents of the Government, 
but to the least. The slightest thread of a connection with the 
administration sufficed to relieve an officer from all other control. 
A mounted overseer of the Board of Public Works, whose business 
was to direct the forced labour of the peasantry, was prosecnted 
by a peasant whom he had ill-treated. The Council eioled the 
cause, and the chief engineer of the district, writing confidentially 
to the Intendant, said on this subject : * It is quite true that the 
overseer is greatly to blame, but that is not a reason for allowing 
the case to follow the ordinary juri«diclion ; for it is of the utmost 
importance to the Board of Works that the courts of common law 
should not hear or decide on tlie complaints of the peasants 
en^ged in forced labour against the overseers of the'se works If 
this precedent were followed, those works would be disturbed by 
continual litigation, arising out of the animosity of the public 
against the officers of the Goi emment.’ 

On another occasion the Intendant himself wrote to the Comp- 
troller-General rvith reference to a Government contractor, who 
had taken his materials in a 'field which did not belong to him. 
*I cannot enffidently represent to you how injurious it would be 
to the interests of the Administration if the contractors were 
abandoned to the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts, whose princi- 
ples can never be reconciled to those of the Government.' 

These lines were written precisely a hundred years ago, hat ifc 
appears os if the administrators who wrote them were our own 
contemporaries. 
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now cr.vTRUJSATiox iiui iinv .uii.i: to isxriontrF 
iTf'iU' AiioNo THK ANnrvr iN‘5rirLTJ0>s or riiAVcr, avo to 
aL'l■J•l.\^T AMTUOCT m-sritovi\ij Tin u. 

Lrr ns now ItrloHy rccapUnlato what Jins Ikh'ii in tho thrw 
procctliiiff clmptora. A sitiglu iKxly or institution placed in Oie 
centre of tho Ivitif^lorn regulated tho public Rdtntnis(r.i(ioii of Ih® 
whole country ; the tamo Alinitster directed almost nil tho intenml 
ftfTaira of the kingdom; m each province n single Govcnnnt'ut 
agent managed all tho details; no aecondary ndminislmtiro bodiM 
existed, and none which could act until they had been Fct in 
motion by tho authority of tho Stato; courts of extraordinary 
juribdiction judged tho causes in winch tho administration ^aa 
interested, and bheltcrcd all its ngentK. What is this but the 
centndibation with which wo nro so well acquainted? Its fornis 
wero less marked than thoj aro at present; its course was le'S 
regular, its osiatcnco more disturbed ; but it is tho eamo being. 
It has not been necessary to add or to withdraw any es'^enti d 
condition ; tho removal of all that onto surrounded it aU once 
exposed it in tho shape that now meets our cs. 

Jlost of tho institutions which I liavo just described have been 
imitated subsequently, and in a hundred dilTerent places ; ' but 
they were at that time peculiar to Trance ; and we shall shortly 
SCO how great wos the iuflueuce tliey had on tho Trench Revolu- 
tion and on its results 

. But how came these institutioas of moJem date to be esta- 
blished m I rnneo amidst the mine of feudal society ? 

It was a work of patience, of address, and of time, rather than 
of force or of absolute power. At tho time when the Revolution 
occurred, scarcely any part of the old administrative edifice of 
Tranco had been destroyed; but another structure had been, as it 
were, called into existence beneath it 

'J’here is nothing to show that the Government of the old 

I B< 0 Note XXTV , Traces m Canada of CcntraH^alioi of the old French 
MonnrJi)’. 
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Trencli monarcby foUovr(>d any deliberately concerted plan to 
effect this difficult operation. That Government merely obeyed 
the instinct which leads all go\emments to aim at the exclasi\e 
management of affairs — an instinct which ever remained the same 
in spite of the divemity of its agents. The monarchy had left to 
the ancient powers of France their venerable names and their 
honours, but it had gradually subtracted from them their 
authority. They had not been expelled but enticed out of their 
domains. By the indolence of one man, by the egotism of another, 
the Government had found means to occupy their places. Avail- 
ing itself of all their nces, never attempting to correct hut only to 
supersede them, the Government at last found means to substitute 
for almost all of them its own sole agent, the Intendant, whose 
very name was unknown when those powers which he supplanted 
came into being. 

The judicial institutions had alone impeded the Government in 
this gi«at enterprise j but even there the State had seized the 
substance of power, leaving only the shadow of it to its adversaries. 
The Parliaments of France had not been esduded from the sphere 
of the administration, but the Government had extended itself 
gradually in that direction so as to appropriate almost the whole 
of it. In certain extraordinary and transient emergencies, in 
times of scarcity, for instance, when the passions of the people lent 
a support to the ambition of the magistrates, the Centr^ Govern- 
ment allowed the Parliaments to admimster for a brief mterval, 
and to leave a trace upon the page of history ; but the Government 
soon filently resumed its place, and gently extended its gra^ over 
every class of men and of affairs. 

In the struggles between the French Parliaments and the 
authority of the Crown, it will be seen on attentn e observation 
that these encounters almost always took place on the fi^ld of 
politics, properly so called, rather than on that of administration. 

f^asn^sis sevs^e fo?ssr the icit^odact^ea of a rrefr texj 

that is to say, it was not administrative power which these al 
authorities disputed, but legislative power to which the one had 
ns bttle rightful claim os the other. 

This became more and more the case as the Bevolotion 
approached. As the passions of the people began to take fire, 
the Parliaments assumed a more active part m politics ; and as at 
the same time the central power and its agents were becoming 
more expert and more adroit, the Parliaments took a less active 
part in the administration of the country. They acquired every 
djv less of the admimstrotor and more of the tribune. 
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The course of events, moreover, incessantly opens new fields 
of action to the executive Go\emment, where judicial bodies have 
no aptitude to follow, for these are new transactions not governed 
by piecedent, and alien to judicial rontine The great progress 
of society continually gives birUi to new wants, and each of these 
wants is a fresh source of power to the Government, which is alone 
able to satisfy them "Whilst the sphere of the administration of 
justice by tbe courts of law remains unaltered, that of the executive 
Government is variable and constantly expands with civilisation 
itself' 

The Revolution which was approaching, and which had already 
begun to agitate the mind of the whole French people, suggested 
to them a multitude of new ideas, which the central power of the 
Government could alone realise The Revolution developed that 
power before it overthrew it^and, the agents of the Government 
underwent the same process of improvement os everything el«e 
This fact becomes singularly apparent from the study of the old 
administrative archives The ComptrolIer*6cneral and the Inten- 
dant of 1780 no longer resemble the ComptroUer-General and the 
Intendant of 1740 , the adimnistration was already transformed the 
agents were the same, but they were impelled by a different spirit 
In proportion as it became more minute and more comprehensive, 
it also became more regular and more scientific It became more 
temperate as its ascendency became amversol , it oppressed less, 
it directed more 

The first outbreak of the Revolution destioyed this grand 
msti^dion of the monarchy , but it was restored in 1800 It was 
not, as has so often been said, the principles of 1780 which 
tnumphe&-*ni that time and eversince in the public administration 
of France, but, on the contrary, the principles of the adminis* 
tration antenor to the Revolution, which then resumed their 
authority and have since retained it 

If I am asked how this fragment of the "tate of society antenor 
to ihe Revolution could thus bo transplanted in its entirety, and 
incorporated into the new state of society which Ind sprung np, I 
answer that if the pnnciple of centralisation did not perish in the 
Revolution, it was because that pnnciple was itself the precur«or 
and the commencement of the Revolution , and I add that when a 
people has destroyed Anstocracy m its social constitution that 
people 19 sliding bj its own -weight into centralisation Much 
le«s exertion IS then ivquired to dme it down that declii itj than 
to hold It back Amongst such a peoilo all powqfs tend natumllv 
• See Nolo \\V , i sainiJc of It e Intcr>cntic>* of tl e Council, 
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to unitVj and it is only by great ingenuity that they can still ba 
kept separate. The democratic Revolution which destroyed so 
many of the institutions of the French monarchy, served Uiereforo 
to consolidate the centralised administration, and centralisation 
seemed so naturally to find its place in the society which tho 
Revolution had formed that it might easily be taken for its 
offspring. 
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the administrative IIAIUTS OF FRANCE RFFORr THE Rr.VOEETIOS. 

It 13 impossible to rend tbc loiters m1(lrc«scd by nn d 

ono of the pro\inceg of France, under the old monnrchy» ^^^ •‘j’’ 
RupeiioTs and bis aubordmates, svitUout admirinj; Iho sitoibti” o 
engendered by eimil.ir institnliona betaoon the ndministrntors o 
those times and the ndmiuistrnfors of onr own. Iliey seem to join 
hands across the abjss of tbo Bcrolntion which lies between them. 
The samo may ho said of tho people they go^crn. The power of 
legislation over tho minds of men wa-s neicr more distinctly 
visible. 

The ^linisters of tho Crown had already conceived tho design 
of taking actual cognisance of every detail of business and of regu- 
lating ei erything by their own aotbority from Paris. As time 
advanced and the administration became more perfect, this passion 
increased Towards tho end of the eighteenth century not » clian- 
table workshop could be established in o distant pronnee of Franco 
until the Comptrollef-Geneml himself had fixed the cost, drawn np 
the scheme, and chosen the site. If a poor-house a ns to bo«!juilt 
tlie llmister mast be informed of the names of the beggars who 
frequent it-^when they arrive — when they depart. As early as 
the middle of the same century (in 1733) M. d’Argenson wrote — 
•Ib^details of business thrown upon the Ministers are iramen^e. 
Nothing IS done withont them, nothing except by them, and if 
their information is not as extensive as their powers, they are 
obliged to leave everything to be done by clerks, who become m 
reality the masters ’ 

The Comptroller-General not only called for reports on matters 
of business, but even for mmnte particulars relating to indii'idn'ils 
To procure these particulara the Intendant applied m his tnm to 
his Sub-delegates, and of course repeated precisely what tliey told 
him, just as if he had himself been thoroughly ac<juainted with 
the subject. 

In order to direct everything from Pans and* to know every- 
thing there, it was nece^saiy to invent a thousand checks and 
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means of control The ina«4> of paper documents was already 
cnormon-*, and =ach was the tedions slowne&s of the'e administra- 
tive proceeding , that I hive remarked it •llw3y•^ took at least a 
year before a parish could obtain leave to repair a steeple or to 
rebuild a parsonage more frequently two or three years elap ed 
before the demand was granted 

The Council itself remarked in one of its minutes (NTarch 2^, 
1773) that ‘ the administrative formalities lead to infinite delaw?, 
and too fre<juently excite veiy well grounded complaints, the«e 
formalities are, however, all necewsary/ added the Council 
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tlie sum tlins offeied by tbem was sufficient, tbe Comptroller- 
General wrote on tbe margin of the list of contributions, ‘ Good ; 
express satisfaction ; * but if the sum was considerable, he wrote, 

‘ Good ; express satisfaction and sensibnity.’ 

The administrative functionaries, nearly all belonging to the 
middle ranks, already formed a class imbued with a spirit peculiar 
to itself, and possesaing traditions, virtues, an honour and a pride 
of its own. This was, in fact, the aristocracy of the new order of 
society, completely formed and ready to start into life j it only 
waited until the Revolution had made room for it. 

The administration of Prance was already characterised by the 
violent hatred which it entertained indiscriminately tow.irds all 
those not within its own pale, whether belonging to the nobility 
or to the middle dasses, who attempted to take any part in public 
affairs The smallest independent body, which seemed likely to be 
formed without its intervention, cansed alarm; the smallest volun- 
tary association, whatever was its object, was considered trouble- 
some; and none were snQerecT to exist but those which it composed 
in nn arbitrary manner, and over which Jt presided. Even the 
great industrial companies found little favour in the eyes of the 
administration ; m a word, it did not choose that the citirons 
should take any concern nhateser in the examination of their own 
affairs, and preferred eteriUty to competition. But, as it has 
always been necessary to allow the French people tho indulgence 
of a little licence to console them for their servitndo, the Govern- 
ment suffered them to di«cuss with great freedom all sorts of 
general nntl abstract theories of religion, philosophy, morals,, and 
eien politics It was ready enongli to allow tlio fundamental 
principles upon wliicli society then rested to be attacked, and the 
cM’itonce of God himself to be di'icassed, pronded no comments 
were made upon tlio very least of its own agents. Such specula- 
tions Vero supposed to be altogether irrelevant to the State. 
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tlint journal interesting, and to ensure to it a superiority over all 
others. In consequence whereof,* adds the Minister, ‘ yon will 
take care to send me a bulletin of everything that happens in your 
district likely to engage the cariosity of the public, more especially 
v hatever relates to physical science, natural history, or remarkable 
and interesting occurrences.* This circular is accompanied by a 
prospectus setting forth that the new Gazette, though appearing 
oftener and containing more matter than the journal which it 
supersedes, will cost the subscribers much less. 

^ ' .-JumiBhed with these documents, the Intendant wrote to his 
^gfd^dgloga tgs and set them to work ; but at first they replied that 
they knew nothing. This called ' fortli^a second letter from the 
Minister, complaining bitterly of the sterility of the province as to 
nows. ‘ Ilis Maje«!ty commands me to tell yon that it is his 
intention that you should pay very serious attention to this 
matter, and that you should give the most precise order to your 
agents.’ Hereupon the Sub-delegates undertake the task. One of 
them reported that a smuggler of salt had been hung, and had 
displayed great courage ; another that a woman in his district had 
been delivered of three girls at a birth ; a third that a dreadful 
storm had occurred, though without doing any mischief. One of 
them declared that m spite of all his eObrts he had been unable to 
discover anything worth recording, but that he aould subscribe 
himself to so useful a journal, and would exhort all respectable 
persons to follow his example. All these efforts seem, however, 
to have produced but littlo effect, for a fresh letter informs us that 
‘ th® King, who Ims the goodness,’ as tho JImister says, ‘liimself 
to enter into the >\hoIe detail of tho measures for perfecting tho 
Ciarctte, and «ho wishes to give to this journal the superiority and 
celebrity it dcseix’os, has testified much dissatisfaction on seeing 
his views so ill c.'imed out ’ 

llictnry is a picture gallery, containing few originals and a 
•giVitL'iinnr^ xxijiua 

It mu«t Iw ndniitteil, however, that in Emnce tho Contnil 
Government never iniitjited those Govcmmenls of tlie South of 
niiro|>e which t-eem to hare taken povses'icn of cverv thing only 
in onler to render everything b»nvn The Trench Gov’cninicnt 
fnvjuently Miowetl great intelhgenco ns to its functions, and 
nlwaya di«plnyeil prodigious activity Hut its activity was often 
unprovluctive ami even ini<-chiovou-> because at times it endeavoured 
-tojltt^lhat which was beyond its |>ower,or th.at which no one could 
control. 

It rarely attempted, or quickly abandonetl, tho mo«t necessary 
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in th^ passage ngid rules nnd lax practice ivere its character- 
istics 

Any one who slionld attempt to judge the Government of that 
penod by the collection of its laws would fill into the most absurd 
mistakes TJnder the date 1757 I hare fonnd a royal declaration 
tondemmng to death any one who shall compose or pnnt writings 
contnry to rehgion or established order The hook seller who sells 
and the pedlar who hawks them are to snfler the same pmushment 
^Vas tins in the age of St Dominic^ It was nnder the supremacy 
of Voltaire 

It 18 a common subject of complamt against the French that 
they despise law , but when, alas • could they hare learned to 
respect it ’ It may ba truly said that amongst the men of the 
period I am describing, the place which should be filled in the 
human mind by the notion of law was empty Every petitioner 
entreated that the e tabli«hed order of things should be set aside 
in his favour with as ranch vehemence and anthonty as if he were 
demanding that it should be properly enforced , and indeed its 
authont} was never alleged against him bnt as a means of getting 
pid of his importunity The submission of the people to the evict- 
ing powers was still complete, hut their obedience was the eflett 
of custom rather than of will, and when by chance thej were 
stirred up, the slightest excitement led at once to violence, which 
again was almost always reprec«ed h\ comiter-\ lolence and arbi- 
tnn iwwer, not by the law 

In the eighteenth century the central authority m France had 
not yet acquired that sound and vigorous constitution which it 
has <ince exhibited, ne\ ertlielesc, as it bad already succeeded m 
de«troying nil intermediate nnthonties, and had left only a va't 
blank between itself and the individuals constituting the nation, 
it alreadv appeared to each of them from n distance astlu^only 
spring of the social machine, the solo and mdispencable agent of 
public lift. 
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iinliraited as xts nglits , nil that was reqmri-C y>na to force it to 
inahe a proper use of both The elder Mirabenu, a noblcraoa so 
imbued with the notion of the rights of his order that ho open y 
called the Intendaiits * intruders,* and declared that if the appoint- 
ment of the magistrates n as left altogether m tho hands of the 
Government, the courts of justice woald soon be mere ‘bands of 
commissioners,’ — ^ilirabeau himself looked only to tho action of the 
central authority to realise his visionary schemes 

These ideas were nob confined to books , they fonnd entrance 
into men’s minds, modified their customs, aifected their habits, and 
penetrated throughout society, even into every-day life 

No one imagined that anj important affair could be properly 
carried out without the intervention of the State Uven the 
agriculturists — a class usnally refractory to precept — acre dis 
posed to think that if agricuUme did not improve, it was the fault 
of the Government, which did not give them suniciont advice and 
assistance One of them writes to an Intendant m a tone of irri- 
tation. which foreshadows the coming Revolution ‘ ^Vby does not 
the Government appoint inspectors to go once a ycai into tho 
provinces to eicatniae the state of cultivation, to instruct the 
cultivators how to improve it— to tell them what to do with their 
cattle, how to fatten, rear, and sell them, and where to take them 
to market ^ These inspectors should be well paid , and the farmers 
w ho exhibited proofs of the be«t system of husbandry should receive 
some mark of honour ' 

Agricultural inspectors and crosses of honour * Such means of 
encouraging agriculture never would have entered into the head of 
a Suffoll farmer 

In the eyes of the majority of the Trench the Government was 
alone able to ensure public order , the people were afraid of nothing 
but t^e patrols and men of property had no confidence in anything 
else Both classes regarded the gendarme on his rounds not merely 
ns the cluef defender of order, but as order itself * No one, says 
the pTOVwivn,! u^asembly oC GTojeime can fad to observe that the 
sight of a pitrol is well calculated to restrain those most liostile 
to all subordination Accordingly every one wanted to have a 
squadron of them at his own door The archives of an intendancy 
me full of requests of this nature no one seemed to suspect that 
under the guise of a protector a master might be concealed * 

Nothing struck the tmigrts so much on their arrival in Tug 
land as the absence of this military force It filled them with 
surprise, and often even with contempt, for the Tuglish One of 
‘ See Note XXTI Adlltional ratrols. 
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them, a man of ahility, but whose edocation had not prepared him 
for what he was to see, wrote as follows: — ‘It is peifectly tnie 
that an Englishman congratulates himself on having been robbed, 
on the score that at any rate there is no patrol in his country. A 
man may lament anything that disturbs pablic tranquillity, but 
he will nevertheless comfort himself, when he sees the turbulent 
restored to society, 'vith the reflection that the letter of the law is 
stronger than all other considerations. Such false notions, how- 
ever,’ he adds, ‘ are not absolutely universal ; there are some wise 
people who tlunk otherwise, and wisdom mnst prevail in the end.’ 

But that these eccentricities of the English could have any 
connection with their liberties never entered into the mind of this 
observer. He cbose rather to evplain the phenomenon by more 
scientific reasons. ‘ In a country,’ said he, ‘ where the moisture 
of the chmate, and tlie want of elasticity in the air, give a sombre 
tinge to the temperament, the people are disposed to give them- 
selves up to serious objects. The English people are naturally 
inclined to occupy themselves with the afiairs of government, to 
which the French are averse.’ 

The French Government having thus assumed the place of 
Providence, it was natural that eiery one should invoke its aid in 
his individual necessities. Accordingly we find an immense number 
of petitions which, while affecting to relate to the public interest, 
really concern only small individual interests * The bores con- 
taining them are perhaps the only place in which all the classes 
composing that society of France, which has long ceased to exist, 
are still mingled. It is a melancholy task to read them : we find 
peasants praying to be indemnified for the loss of their cattle or 
their horses; wealthy landowners askmg for assistance in rendering 
their estates more productive , manufacturers soliciting from the 
Intendaat prh ileges by which they may bo protected from a trou- 
blesome competition, and very frequently confiding the embarrassed 
state of their aOairs to him, and hewing him to obtain for them 
relief or a loan from the Comptroller-General. It appears -that 
some fund was set apart for this purpose 

Even the nobles were often very importunate solicitants ; the 
only mark of their condition is the lofty tone in which they begged. 
Tlie tax of twentieths was to many of tliem the principal link in 
the chain of their dependence * Their quota of thfa tax was fixed 
e%erT year by the Conned open the report of the Intendant, and 

‘ S« Note XXVII, lltirejittX de Tabae 

* [It waa a spccA.3 of i&cotao tax of five per cent, levied on a portion of iLo 
income 3 
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to him they ndilrc'sccl thom'cUcs in onh'r to obtain clelajs and 
rcmis‘':ons. 1 have read n host of petitions of this nature mndo 
by nobles, nearly all men of title, nml often of very high rank, in 
consideration, ns they fctated, of the insutliciency of their revenues, 
or tho disordered btato' of their nlTaira. The nohles usually ad- 
dressed theintcndnnt as * ^lonsiotir ; * but I hav€' obsoia’ed that, 
under these circumstances, they invariably called him ' Mon- 
boigneur,’ as •\>ns usually dono by men of tho middle class. Some- 
times pride and po\erty were droHy mixed in these petitions. One 
of tho nobles wrote to tho Intcndant: ‘ Vour feeling heart will 
never consent to see tho father of a familj of my rank strictly 
taxed by twentieths like a father of the lower classes.’ 

At tho periods of scarcity, which were so frequent during tho 
eighteenth century, the whole population of each district lofjked to 
tho Inteiidnnt, and appeared to expect to bo fed by him alone. It 
is true that evetj* man already blamed tlio Government for all his 
sufTermga Tho most ine^itablo privations wore ascribed to it, and 
e\en tho inclemoncy of tho seasons was made a subject of reproacli 
to it. 

^Y’o need not bo astonished at tho marvellous facility with 
which centrallsatioQ was re-established in IVance at the beginning 
of this century.* The men of 1789 had overtlirown the odifice, 
but Its foundations remained deep in tho'\cr}’ minds of tho dc> 
stroyers, and on these foundations it was easy to build it up anew, 
and to make it more stable than it had ever been before. 

' See Koto X^VIII , extinction of Lo;ul Actirlljr 
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OF ALI. EOROrEAN NATIONa TRANCE WAS ALREADY TIUT IS WplCH 
TUL MFTROPOUS HAD ACOtIPEO TllE GREATEST TRErONDERASCE 
OAFR TEE riJOMSCCS, AND HAD MOST COMPLETELA ADSORnED 
Tn> WHOLE EMPITL 

The politic'il prej^ndennce of capital cities o\er the rest of tlie 
empire \s ca\is>.d weither bv tUcir eituatioo, their Bire, nor their 
wealth, but by tho natotv of the goiemment Lonclcm, which 
contains the population of a kingdom, has nerer hitherto e’cercjsed 
a eoicreign mnuciico over the destinies of Gn.it Britain Xo 
citiren of tho United States ever imagined that tlie inhabitants of 
Istw'Vork could decide the fite of tho American Union Naj 
niort, no one even in tho State of New '\ork conceives that the. 
w ill of that cit\ alone could direct the affairs of the nation let 
Ken ^ork at this moment nnniKm ns many inhabitants as Pans 
a ntaincd when the Kevolution broke ont 
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Tlie render A\lio lias followed the preceding chapteni tiUonti\ely 
already knows the cnu'cs of this phenomenon} it would ho a 
needless tax on his iwlienco to ciiumcnito them afresh in this 
place. 

This revolution did not altogether escape the attention of tlio 
Goeernment, hut chiefly hy ita plijaical ofTect on the growth of the 
city. The Gowrnment saw* the daily extension of I’nris and was 
afr.iid that it would become diflicnU to administer k> large a city 
^toflperly* A great nmnl>er of ordinanccK issued by tho Kings of 
IV.jTTCo, chiefly during tho EevcnlecnlU and oightcenth. centuries, 
ncjo destined to ;)ut a stop to tho growth of tho enpitnb Tlie'o 
8Q\ereigna were concentrating tlio whole public life of Trance 
more and more in Paris or at its gates, and yet they wanted I’aris 
to remain a small city. Tho erection of new' houses was forbidden, 
or else commands were issued that they should bo built in the 
most costly manner and in unattractive situations which were Tuxed 
upon boforchand. Everj’ one of these ordinances, it is true, de- 
clares, that in spite of all preceding edicts Paris had continued to 
spread. Six times daring the course of his reign did Louis XIV., 
in the height of his power, in vain attempt to check tlie increaso 
of Paris} the city grow continually In spite of nil edicts. Its 
political and social preponderance increased even faster than its 
walls, not BO much owing to what took place within them os to 
the events passing without. 

During this period all local liberties gradually became extinct, 
the eymptonia of independent vitality disappeared. The distinc- 
tive features of the various provinces became confused, and the last 
traces of the ancient public life were eflfaced. Xofc that the nation 
was falling into a state of languor ; on the contrary’, activity every- 
where prevailed , but the motive piinoiple was no longer anywhere 
but in Pans. I will cite bnt one eiample of this from amono-st 
a thohsand In the reports made to the Minister on the condition 
of the bookselling trade, I Ond that in tho sixteenth century and 
at t.he beginning of the seventeenth, many considerable printing 
offices existed in provincial towns which are now without printers, 
or where the printers are without work Yet there can be no 
doubt that many more literary productions of all kinds were pub- 
lished at the end of the eighteenth century tbiin during the six- 
teenth; bat all mental activity now emanated from tho centre 
alone , Pans had totally absorbed the provinces At the time 
when the French Revolution broke out, this first revolution was 
lully .Tccoxnpiished 

The celebrated traveller Arthur Young lefWa/is soon after the 
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meetjag of the Stat^-General, and a days before the taking 
of the Bastille ; the contrast between that which he had jast seen 
in the city and that which he found beyond its walls filled him 
with surprise. In Paris all was noise and activity; every hour 
produced a fresh political pamphlet ; as many as ninety-two were 
published in a week. ‘ Never,* said he, * did I see such activity 
in publishing, even in Iiondon.* Out of Paris all seemed inert and 
silent ; few pamphlets and no newspapers were printed. Never- 
theless, the provinces were agitated and ready for action, biifil 
motionless ; if the inhabitants assembled from time to time, it ^vas 
in order to hear the news which they expected from Paris In 
every town Young asked the inhabitants what they intended to 
do ? ‘ The answer,’ he says, ‘ was always the same : “ Ours is bat 
a provincial town; we must wait to see what will be done at Paris,” 
These people,’ he odds, ‘ do not even venture to have an opinion 
nntU they know what is thought at Paris.’ 

Nothing was more astonishing than the extraordinary ease with 
which the Constituent Assembly destroyed at a single stroke all 
tbe ancient French provinces, many of which were older than the 
monarchy, and then divided the kingdom methodically into eighty- 
three distinct portions, as though it bad been the virgin soil of the 
New World. Europe was surprised and alarmed by a spectacle 
for which it was so little prepared. ‘ This is the first time,’ said 
Burke, * that we have seen men tear their native land in pieces in 
BO harharous a manner.’ No doubt it appeared like tearing in 
pieces living bodies, but, in fact, the provinces that were thus 
dismeijibered were only corpses. 

While Paris was thus finally establishing its supremacy 
evtemally, a change took place wilLin its own walls equally 
deserving the notice of history. After having been a city merely 
of exchange, of business, of consumption, and of pleasure, Pans 
had now become a manufacturing town ; a second fact, which gave 
to the first a new and more formidable character. 

Tlio origin of this change was very remote ; it appears that 
even during the ^fiddle Ages Paris was already the most industnons 
as well as tho largest citj of the kingdom. This becomes more 
manifest ns we approach modem times. In the same degree that 
the business of adimmstration was brought to Pans, industrial 
affairs found their way thither. As Paris became more and more 
tho arbiter of taste, the sole centre of power and of tlie arts, and 
the chief focus of national activity, tbe industrial life of the nation 
withdrew and conjentrated itself there in the same proportion. 

Although the statiftical documents anterior to the Eeiolutlon 
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are, for the most part, deservmg of little confidence, I think itmay 
safely be affirmed that, danng the sixty years which preceded the 
French Revolntion, the number of artisans in Paris vras more than 
doubled , whereas dunng the same period the general population 
of the city scarcely increased one thud 

Independently of the general causes which I hove stated, there 
were other very peculiar causes which attracted working men to 
Pans from all parts of Prance, and agglomerated them by degrees 
in particular quarters of the town, which they ended by occuppng 
almost exclusively The restnctions imposed upon manufactures 
by the fiscal legislation of the tune were lighter at Pans than anj- 
where else in France , it was nowhere so easy to escape from the 
tyranny of the guilds Certain faubourgs, such as the Faubourg 
St Antoine, and of the Temple specially, enjoyed great pnvilegss 
of this nature Louis SYI considerably enlarged these immunities 
of the Faubourg St Antoine, and did his best to gather together 
an immense working population in that spot, ‘ being desirous,’ said 
that unfortunate monarch, in one of his edicts, ‘ to bestow upon the 
artisans of the Faubourg St Antoine a further mark of our 
protection, and to leheve them from the restrictions which are 
injurious to their interests as well os to the freedom of trade ’ 

The number of workshops, manofactones, and foundries had 
increased so greatly m Paris, towards the approach of the 
Revolution that the Government at length became alarmed at it 
The Bight of this progress inspired it with many imagrnary terrors 
Amongst other things, we find an Order m Council in 1782, 
stating that ‘ the Iving, apprehending that the rapid increase of 
manufactures would cause a coasnmption of wood likely to become 
prejudicial to the supply of the city, prohibits for the future the 
creation of any establishment of this nature within a circuit of 
fifteen leagues round Pans The real danger likely to arise from 
6u<^ an agglomeration gave no nneasiness to anj one 

Thus then Paris had become the mistress of France, and the 
popular army which was destmed to make itself master of Paris 
nasalreadj assemblmg 

It 13 pretty generally admitted, I believe now, that administra- 
tive centralisation and the omnipotence of Pans have had a great 
share in the overthrow of nil the larious governments which have 
succeeded one another dunng the lost forty years It will not be 
difilcult to show that the eame state of things contributed largely 
to the sudden and nolent ram of the old monarchy, and must be 
numborwl among tbe principal causes of that first Revolution nliicb 
has produced all the succeeding ones • 
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CHAPTER Vin 

FRA^CE WAS THE COTTNTRr IN WHICH MEN HAD BECOME THE MOST 
AT.nrr; 


If we carefully examine tLe state of society in Prance tefore the 
Revolution we may see it under two very contrary aspects It 
wonld seem that the men of that time, especially those belonging 
to the midcUe and upper ranks of society, who alone were at all 
conspicuous, were all exactly alike Neverthelesswe find that this 
monotonous crowd was divided into many different parts by a pro- 
digious number of small bamere, and that each of these amall 
divisions formed a distmct society, exclusively occupied with its 
own peculiar interests, and takmg no share m the life of the 
community at large 

When we consider this olmost infinitesimal division, we shall 
perceive that the citizens of no other nation were so ill prepared 
to act in common, or to afford each other a mutual support dnnng 
a crisis , and that a society thus constituted might be utterly 
demolished in a moment by a great revolution Imagine all those 
small barriers thrown do'vn by an earthquake, and the result is at 
tmco a sqcial body more compact and more homogeneous than any 
perhaps that the world had ever seen 

I have shown that throughout neirly the whole kingdonj the 
inilependeut life of the provinces hod long been extinct > this hod 
powerfullj contributed to render all Frenchmen very much alike 
riirough the di\ ersities whidi still subsisted the unity of the nat on 
might alreadj be discerned , nniforraity cf legislation brought it to 
light As the eighteenth century advanced there was a great 
increase in the number of edicts, royal declarations and Orders in 
Council, appljuigthe same regulations in the same manner m eicry 
p!Wt of the empire It was not the governing body alone but the 
mass oftho«e goiemed, who conceived tho idea of a legislation so 
general and so uniform, the same cvervwhere and for all this idea 
was apparent in ajl the plans of reform which succeeded each other 
for Ihirtj Mars btfiJn, flie outbreak of the Rtvolution Tv«'o 
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centuries earlier the ^ erj matcrwls for sncli conceptions, if '' o ma) 
use sncli n plirnse, nouUl lia\o btou %\nnting 

Kot onlj (lul llio pro\ mcc3 become moro oml more ab^ o, but m 
cachproMiico men of various classes, those at least nhowerc plnceJ 
above the common people, grew to resemble each other more nnu 
more, in spite of difft-rencoa of ranh Nothing displays this moro 
clearlj than tlio perusal of Iho instructions to the Bcveml Onlers of 
the States General of 1789 Tlio interests of those who drew them 
up were w idelj different, but in all elso thej were identical In the 
proceedings of the earlier States General the state of things was 
totally diRlrent , the middle classes and the nobility had then more 
common interests, more business in common , tlioj displayed far 
less reciprocal aniraositj , yet they ap|>eared to belong to two dis- 
tinct races 'Time, which had perpetuated, and, in manj respects, 
aggravated the privileges interposed between two classes of m^n, 
had powerfully contributed to render tbem nlihe in all other 
respects Tor eoveral centuries tho French nobility had grown 
graduahj poorer and poorer ‘Spite of its privileges the nobility 
18 mined and wasted day by day, and the middle classes get posses- 
sion of the largo fortunes,’ ivrote a nobleman in a melancholy strain 
m 1755 Tet the laws by which tho estates of the nobility were 
protected stiU remained tho same, nothing appeared to be changed 
m their economical condition Nevertheless, the more they lost 
their power the poorer they everywhere become, in exactly the 
same proportion 

It would seem os if, m all human institutions as in man him- 
self, there exists ludejiendently of the organs which manifestly 
fulfil the vanous functious of existence, some central and invisible 
force which is the very principle of life In vam do tho organs 
appear to act as before, when this vivifying flame is ©xtmet the 
whe^e structure languishes and dies The French nobility still had 
entails (indeed Eurke remarked, that in his time entails were more 
frequent and more strict m France than in England), the right of 
pi^mogemture terntonal and perpetual dues and whatever was 
called a beneficial interest m land They had been reheved from 
the heavy obligation of carrying on war at their own charge, and at 
the same time had retained an increased exemption from taxation , 
that IS to say they kept flie compensation and got rid of the 
burden Moreover th^ enjoyed several other pecuniary advan- 
tages which their forefathers had never possessed , nevertheless they 
^adually became impoverished in the same degree that they lost 
the exercise and the spmt of government Indeed it is to this 
gradual impoi enshment that the vl=,t slibdivision of landed 
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property, vrliicli ve have already remarked, must be ^rtly attri- 
buted. The nobles had sold thoir lands piecemeal to tlie peasants, 
reserving to themselves only the seignorial rights which gave them 
the appearance rather than the reality of their former position. 
Several provinces of Franco, like the Limousin mentioned by Tur- 
got, were filled with a small poor nobility, owning hardly any land, 
and living only on seignorial rights and rent-charges on their former 
estates.* 

‘ In this district,’ says an Intendant at the beginning of the 
century, ‘ the number of noble families still amounts to several 
thousands, bat there are not fifteen amongst them who have 
twenty thousand livres a year.’ I find in some minutes addressed 
by another Intendant (of Pranche-Comtfi) to his successor, in 1750, 
‘ the_ nobility of this part of the country is pretty good hut 
extremely poor, and as proud as it is poor. It is greatly humbled 
compared to what it used to he It is not bad policy to keep the 
nobles in this state of poverty in order to compel them to serve, 
and to stand in need of onr assistance. They form,’ he adds, ‘ a 
confraternity, into which those only are admitted who can prove 
four qoarterings. This confraternity is not patented hot only 
allowed j it meets only once a year, and in the presence of the In- 
tendant. After dining and hearing mass together, these noblemen 
return, every man to his home, some on their rosmantes and the 
rest on foot. You will see what a comical assemblage it is.’ 

This gradual impoverishment of the nobility was more or less 
apparent, not only iir France, bat in all parts of the Continent, in 
which, as in France, the feudal system was finally dying ont with- 
out being replaced by a new form of aristocracy. This decay was 
especially manifest and excited great attention amongst the 
German States on the banks of the Rhine In England alone the 
contrary was the ca'se. There the ancient noble families which still 
existed had not only kept, but greatly increased their fortunes ; 
they were stiil Srst ia nches ss ia power The sew Famihes which 
had risen beside them had only copied but had not surpassed their 
wealth. 

In France the non-nohle classes alone seemed to inherit all the 
wealth which the nobility had lost ; they fattened, as it were, upon 
its substance. Tet there were no laws to prevent the middle class 
from mining themselves, or to assist them in acquiring riches ; 
ne\ ertheless they incessantly increased their wealth ; in many in- 
stances they had become as rich as, and often richer than the noble's. 
Nny, more, their^ wealth was of the some Mnd, for, though dwelling 
> See Note XXIXI Sejgaonal Dues in different Provinces of France 
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in tho tovm, tlicj were often lanilowners in tlio country, and some- 
times they even boftglit scignorial estates. 

Kilucation and habits of Hfo had already created fl thousand 
other points of re^emhlnnco belrrccn the*© two clas^scs of men. Tho 
middle class man was its enlightened ns tho noble, and it deserves 
to 1)0 remarked, his acquirements were derived from the tery same 
eonreo. Tho same light phono upon both. Their education had 
b'‘en equally theoretical and literary. Paris, which became more 
and more tho polo preceptor of rmneo, had ended hy giving to all 
minds ono common form and action. 

At the end of tho eighteenth century no douht eomo dilTerenco 
was still perceptible between the manners of tho nobility and tho'o 
of the middle class, for nothing a'^similatcs more slowly than that 
Burfaco of society which we call manners ; at bottom, however, all 
men above the rank of tho common people were aliko ; they had tho 
same ideas, tho same liabits, the same tastes j they indulged in the 
same pleasures, read tho eamo books, and spoke the same language. 
Tlio only difierenco left between them was in their rights. 

I much doubt whether this was tho case in tho same degree 
anywhere else, even in England, where tho djITercDt classes, though 
firmly united by common interests, still flilTered in their habits and 
feelings} for political liberty, which possesses the admirable power 
of placing the citizens of a State in compulsory intercourse and 
mutual dependence, does not on that account always make them 
similar ; it is the government of one man which, in the end, has 
the inevitable eCfect of rendering all men ahke, and all mutually 
indifferent to their common fate. 
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CHAPTER IX 

sno^mo HO^\ ^1E^ THUa SIMILAR WERE MORE DIVIDED T^A^ E^ER 
mo SMALL GROUTS, ESTRA^GED FROM A^^) IXDIFFEREXT TO 
EACH OTIIER 

Let ns now look at the other aide of the picture, and we shall see 
that these same Frenchmen, who had so many points of resem- 
hlance amongst themselves, were, neverthele'^s, more completely 
isolated from each other than perhaps the inhabitants of any other 
country, or than had ever been the case before in France 

It seems extremely probable that, at the tune of the fint esta- 
blishment of the feudal ^tem in Europe, the class which was 
8ab«;equently called the nobiljty did not at once form a but 
was originally composed of the chief men of the nation, and was 
therefore, in the beginning, merely an aristocracy This, however, 
IS n question which I have no mteation of discussing here , it will 
be sufficient to remark that, danng the iliddl© Ages, the nobility 
had become a ca«te, that is to siy, that its distinctive mark was 
birth 

It rctamed, indeed, one of the proper characteristics of an 
aristocracy, that of being a govemuig body of citizens , but birth 
alone decided who should be at the head of this body IVTioevcr 
was not bom noble was excluded from this clo'ie and particular 
class and could only fill a position more or less exalted but still 
subordmate in the State 

herever on the continent of Europe the feudal system had 
boon established it ended in caste , in England alone it returned 
to nnstocracj 

It has always exciteil mv sarjinse that a fact which distin- 
guishes England from all other mwlem nations and nhich alone 
can throw light upon the peculiarities of its laws its spirit, and its 
histniw, has not attncled to a still great*, r degn?o the attention of 
philosophers and statc«men anl that habit has rendered it, as it 
wen iinpi rceptiblo to the 1 ngli^h themselves It has frequtntlj 
l)oen seen bj gbinp«e«, and iui{Hrfccth de«cnbe<l but no com- 
]Utc and distinct lia«, I bchcrc <w«.r been taken of it 
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Montesquieu, it 13 true, on viaitmg Great Britain in 1739, wrote, 
I am now m a country which has little resemblance to the rest of 
Europe ’ but that is all 

It was indeed, not so much its parliament, its liberty, its pub- 
licity, or its jury, which at that time rendered England so unhke 
the rest of Europe , it was something far more peculiar and .far 
more powerful England was the only country in which the 

Extern ^een not only modified, but efFectuaUy de 

stroyed The nobility and the middle classes m England followed 
the same busme'^s, embraced the same professions, and, what is far 
more significant mtermamed with each other The daughter of 
the greatest nobleman could already without disgrace many a 
man of yesterday ^ 0 - 

In order to ascertain whether caste, with the ideas, habits, and 
bamers it creates amongst a nation, is definitely destroyed, look at 
1 3 marriages They alone give the decisive feature which we 
Bee t this very day, in France, after sixty years of democracy, 
we shall generally seek it m vain The old and the new families, 
between which no distinction any longer appears to exist, avoid as 
much as possible to intermingle with each other by marnsge 
It has often been remarked that the English nobility has been 
more prudent, more able, and less exclusive than any other It 
would have been much nearer the tiuth to say, that in England, 
nobiUty, properly so called, has 

has /vl’rtlr' V ““'J '“SB It 

lias everywhere else retained 

m Jet’ „T,f “‘bW »f “S'', but a imng 

in EnMand and tJm w i altogether changed its menniug 

kuown line from the ‘ Tortoffr tlie well- 
IGGl — when Mohfere wrote it in 

Et t.l q. „„ „ ,,, , 

”7 '“ uf l.„g„.gee to the 
through time and* tl r of the word gettlleman 

1 ’--" 

England m the same pronort npphSatioa extending in 

nnotherand amalgnmate near one 

to persons pheed somewhat succeeding century it is applied 
■I Iravellea w.lh thetnJ'l ,°T “ =«'» ^t leuglh 

•Aincncn,avhcro it 13 used to desig 
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nate exery citizen indiscriminately. Its history is that of demo- 
cracy itself. 

In France the word gentUhomme has always been strictly 
limited to its original meaning; ance the Revelation it has been 
almost disused, but its application has never changed. The word 
which was used to designate the members of the caste was kept 
intact, ^because tbe caste itself was maintained as separate from all 
^le-reit as it bad ever been. 

I go even further, and assert that this caste had become far 
more exclnsive than it was when the word was first invented, and 
that in Franco a change had taken place in the direction opposed 
tb'th'»twhich had ocenrred in England. 

Thou^rt^o nobility and the middle class in- France had become 
far more alike, thej'Vec^at the same time more isolated from each 
other — two things which at&^Qessentially distinct that the former, 
instead of estennating the latt^may frequently aggravate it. 
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Provincial Estates, and subseqnently the States-General, effected 
for the citizens of the towns 

It 18 impossible to study tiie records of the Statea-General of 
the fourteenth century, and above all of the Provincial Estates of 
the same penod, without being astonished at the importance of the 
place which the Tiers-Utat filled m those assemblies, and at the 
power it wielded m them 

As a man the bnrgess of the fourteenth century was, doubtless, 
very inferior to the burgess of the eighteenth, but the middle 
class, as a body, filled a far higher and more secure place m poli- 
tical society Its right to a share in the government was uncon- 
tested , the part which it played m political assemblies was always 
considerable and cfften preponderatmg The other classes of the 
commmumty were forced to a constant reckoning with the people 

But what strikes us most is, that the nobility and the Tiers-Etat 
found it at that time so much easier to transact business together, 
or to offer a common resistance, than they have ever found it since 
This IS observable not only vn the States General of tie fourteenth 
cenfcnry, manyofwhich had an irregular and reroJntionary cha- 
racter impressed upon them by the ^sasters of the time, but in 
the Provincial Estates of the same penod, where nothing seems to 
have interrupted the regular aud habitual course of affairs Tima, 
in Auvergne, we find that the three Orders took the most import- 
ant measures m common, and that the execution of them was 
superintended by fcommissioners chosen equally from all three 
The same thing occurred at the same time in Champagne Every 
one knows the famous act by which, at the beginning of the came 
century, the nobles and burgesses of » large number of towns com- 
bined together to defend the frauchises of the nation and the 
privileges of their provinces against the encroachments of the 
Crowjj During that period of French history we find many such 
episodes which appear as if borrowed from the history of England 
In the following centuries events of this character altogether dis- 
appeared ‘ ' 

The fact is, that ns by degrees the government of the lordsliip's ^ 
became disorganised, and the States General grew rarer or ceased 
altogether — that as the general liberties of the country were finally 
dostroj ed, involring the local Ubertiea in their mm — the burgess 
and the noble ceased to come into contact in public life They no 
longer felt the necessity of standing by one another, or of a mutual 
compact , everj dnj rendered them more independent of each other, 
but at tho sniQO time estranged them more and more lu the 
• Sco Note Sell Govcmmcnl aU<r«.rs« to Bi Irlt ot Caste 
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common tnxcs — tlio capitnlion tnx And tlio tn-cntictlis , bnt, tvs if 
Iho exemption from taxation lind been in it«elf a privilege eo 
vcnorablo that it nas necessary to respect it in tho verj net by 
nliich it wns infringed, caro was taken to render tlio modo of col- 
lection different oven nlicn tlio tnx was common I'or one class 
it remained harsh and degrading, for tho other indulgent and 
honoumhle ' 

AUhoiigh ineqnahtv under taxation prevailed throughout the 
whole continent ofFurope, tlicro were very ftw countries m which 
it had become so palpable or was so constant!} felt ns in I ranee 
Throughout a great part of Germany most of tho taxes were in- 
direct, and even with respect to tho direct taxes, tho privilege of 
the nobility frcquontl} consistwl only in bearing a smaller share 
of tho common burden * fliero were, moreover, certain taxes 
which fell onl} upon tho nobles, and which were intended to re- 
place the gratuitous military semeo which was no longer exacted 
Now of all means of distinguishing ono man from another 
and of marking the diHerenco of classes ineqnalit} of taxation is 
the most pernicious and tho most calculated to odd isolation to 
inequality, and in some sort to render both irremodiahle Let 
us look at Its effects 1\Tie0 tho noble and tho middle classes nro 
not liable to the same tax, the assessment and collection of each 
year s revenue draws afresh with sharpness and precision tho hue 
of demarcation between them Every year each member of the 
privileged order feels an immediate and pressing interest in not 
suffering himself to be confounded with tho moss and makes a 
fresh effort to place him'^elf apart from it * l 

As there is scarcely any matter of public business that does not 
either arise out of or result in a tax it follows that ns soon as the 
two classes are not equally liable to it they can no longer have 
any jpason for common deliberation or any cause of common wants 
and desires no effort is needed to keep them asunder the occa 
Sion and the desire for common action have been removed 

*In the highly coloured description wh ch Mr Burke gave of 
the ancient constitution of France he urged in favour of the con 
Btitution of the French nobility the ease with which the middle 
classes could be ennobled by acquiring an office he fancied that 
this bore some analogy to the open aristocracy of England Louis 
XI had it 13 true multiphed the grants of nobility with him it 
was a means of lowering tho anstocracy his successors lavished 
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Item wx order to obtain money Isecber infonns n®, that in his 
tune the number of oEBcea which conferred nobility amounted to 
four thousand !Nothmg like this costed m any other part of 
Europe, but the analogy which Burke <«ought to establish between 
France and England on this score was all the more false 

If the middle clas'ses of England, instead of making war npon 
the aristocracy, hare remained so intimately connected with it, it 
IS not specially becanse the aristocracy is open to all, but rather, 
as has been said, becanse its outline is indistinct and its limit nn- 
known — ^not so much because any man could be admitted into it 
as becauae it was impossible to say with certainty when, he took 
rank there — co that sill who approached it might look upon them- 
selves 03 belonging to it, might take part in its rule, and derive 
either lustre or profit from ita infinence 

IVhereas the barrier which divided the nobilitv of France from 
the other clashes, though easily enongh passed, was always fixed 
and visible, and manifested itself to tho«e who remained without, 
by *tnking and odious tokens He who had once cro®«ed it 
was separated from all tho«e who«e ranks he had just quitted by 
privileges which were bordensome and InmuljatiDg to them 

The system of creatmg new nobles, far from lessening the 
hatred of the rotuner to the nobleman, increased it bevond measure , 
It was envenomed by all the envy with which the new noble was 
looked upon byiis former equals. For this reason the Ti^g Etal, 
in all their oomplamts, always displaved more irritation against the 
newly-ennobled than against the old nobility , and far from demand- 
ing that the gate which led out of their own condition should be 
made wider, they continually required that it should be narrowed 
At no period of French history had it been so easy to acquire 
nobihty as m 1769, and never were the middle classes and the 
nobility so completely separated- Ivot only did the nobles refuse 
to endure, m their electoral colleges, anv one who had the sb^test 
tamt of middle-clo^ blood, but the middle classes also as carefully 
excluded all those who might in any degree be looked upon* as 
noble In some provmces the newly-ennobled were rejected by 
one class because they were not noble enough and by the other 
because they were too much so This, it is "aid was the case with 
the celebrated Laioi'ier 

If, leaving the nobility out of the question we turn ouj 
attention to the middle c’asse«i we shall find the same state 
of things the man of the middle classes Imog almo t as far 
apart from the common people as the noble was from the middle 
class 
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Almo<^t tbo >\liolo of tlio inuWlo cla‘»s before the ne\olutiou 
tlfl clt in the to>s ns T« o cauFos had princi jnU> leil to this result — 
the pm lieges of the nobles ami the tattle Tlic St-igncur who lived 
on his estates usunllj treated his peasants with a certain good- 
natured familiarity, but his arrogance towards hi« neighbours of 
tho middle class was unbounded It had never ceased to augment 
as his political power had diminished, and for that very rea'^on , 
for on tho one hand, as he had ceased to govern, ho no longer hail 
anj interest in conciliating thoso who could assist him in that 
task , whilst, on tho other, ns has frequently been observed, ho 
tried to console himself for tho lo‘?sof real power an iimnodi.nito 
display of his apparent rights Even his abseiico from las estates, 
instead of relieving hia neighbours, only sorv od to incn,a«o their 
nnno} anco Absenteeism had not even that good effect, for 
privileges enforced by proxy were all the more insnpportnblo 
I am not sure, however, that the laiUe^ and all tho ta\es which 
had been assimilated to it, were not still more pow erful cause* 

I could show, I think, in very fewr words, whj tho taille and 
its ncccsaones pressed much more hcavil) on the country than on 
the towns, bat the reader would probably think it superfluous 
It will be sufflcient to XKUut out that the middle classes, gathered 
together in the towns could find a thousand means of alleviating 
the weight of the taillc, and often indeed of avoiding it altogether, 
which not one of them could have employed singly had he remained 
on the estate to which he belonged Altove oil, he thereby escaped 
the obligation of collecting the tailh, which he dreaded far more 
than that of paying it, and not without reason , for there never 
was under the old French Government, or, I believe, under any 
Government, a worse condition than that of the parochial collector 
of the iaille I shall have occasion to show this hereafter Yet 
no one in a village except the nobles could escape this office , and 
rather than subject himself to it the nch man of the middle cla^s 
let his estates and withdrew to the neighbouring town Turgot 
coincides with all the secret documents which I have had on 
opportunity of consulting when he says that ‘ the collectmg of the 
iaiUe converts all the non noble Imidowners of the country into 
burgesses of the towns Indeed this, to make a parsing remarl 
was one of the chief causes why France was fuller of towns and 
especially of small towns than almost any other country in 
Europe 

Once ensconced within the walls of a town a wealthy though 
low born member of the middle class soon lost th^ tastes and ideas 
o rural life he became totally estranged from the labours and 
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oftbo nobles vrjth respect to tAxation were jiistlj compbjncd of, 
but wlmt then can be snul of those enjoyed b^ tlio nmlilJo class’ 
Tho offices ^luch exempted them nliolljr or in part from public 
burdens were counted by thousands ono exempted them from 
tho mihtm, another from tho cortfc, a thiril from tho Imllc ‘Is 
there a parish,’ sajs a writer of the time, * that does not contain, 
indepoudently of the nohlcaaud ecclesiastics, a number of inhabitants 
who have purchased for themselves, bj dint of places or commissions, 
some sort of exemption from taxation?’ Ono of tho reasons why 
a certain nuttiber of offices destined for tho middle classes w ere, 
from time to time, abolished is tho diminution of tho receipts 
paused hy tho exemption of so largo a number of persons from 
tho taxlU 1 have no doubt that tho number of those exempted 
among the middle class was ns great as, and often greater than, 
among the nobility 

'Ihcso miserablo privileges filled those who were deprived of 
,them with cmy, and those who enjoyed them with tho most 
selG«h pndo Nothing is more sinking throughout tho eighteenth 
century than the hostility of the cititon of the towns towards the 
Burrounding peasantry, and the jealousy felt by the peasants of 
the townspeople ‘Licry single town,’ says Turgot, ‘absorbed 
by Its oivn separate interests, is ready to sacrifice to them the 
country and the villages of its distnet’ ‘You have often been 
obliged,’ said he, elsewhere, in addressing his Sub-delegates, * to 
repress the constant tendency to usurpation ond encroachment 
which charactenses the conduct of the towns towards the country 
people and the villages of their distnct ’ ^ 

Even the common people who dwelt within the walls of the 
towns with the middle classes became estranged from and almost 
hostile to them hfost of the loctd burdens which they imposed 
were so contrived as to -press most heavily on the lower classes 
hlor^ than once I have had occasion to ascertam the truth of 
what Turgot also says in another part of his works, namely, that 
th^ middle classes of the towns bad found means to regulate the 
octrois in such a manner that tho burden did not fall on them- 
selves 

^Vha^^^ most obvious in every act of the French middle 
classes, was thew dread of being confounded with the common 
people, and thgir passionate desire to escape by every means in 
their powef droi popular control ‘If it were his Majesty s 
pleasure, said the burge«ses of a town, in a memorial addressed 
to the Comptroller General, ‘that the office of mayor should 
become elective, it would be proper to oblige the Sectors to choose 
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liim only from tlie chief notables, and eren from the corpora- 
tion 

"We hare seen that it was a part of the pohcy of the Kings of 
Trance sncce^siTely to withdraw from the popalation of the towns 
the exercise of their political nghts From Lotus XL to Lotus 
their whole legiJation betrays this intention-; fi^aently the 
burgeves them'^lres ’seconded that intention, sometimes thev 
Boggested it 
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force of its analysis I liave discovered not less than thirty six d « 
tinct bodies among the notables of one small town These distinct 
bodies though already very diminutive, were constantly employed 
in reducing each other to still narrower dimensions They irers 
perpetually tlwo^iing off the heterogeneous particles they might 
still contain'cfca 'aa to redoce themselves to the most simple 
elements Some 6f them were reduced by this elaborate process 
to no more than three or four membera but their personality onlv 
became more intense and ibeir tempers more contentions All of 
them were-e^rated from each other by some diminutive prm 
leges the honourable of which was still a mark of honour.^ 
Between tjfilu r»^d-‘'lnce'=:sant disputes for precedency The In 
tendant, an(l even the Courts of Justice were distracted by their 
quarrels ^nst been decided that holy water is to be 

offered thehnagiatrates (le prestdtaV) before at is offered to tbs 
corporatidn The Parliament hesitated but the King has called up 
the affair to hia dquotoil, and decided it himself It was high tune 
this question had Hlirowix the whole town into o ferment If one 
of these bodies'tiLtalfied precedency over another in the general 
A8seni£^^i}f.'jCQtayes,*‘tlie litter mstontly withdrew, and preferred 
nbandomug- 'tlie buiinesj of tlie comnmmtf 

mther on pntmgo wi-iS- aigiiity._Tlis body of 

periwig-nffibera ot^b,_fOY^bf liflsare’^rotflea ‘ that .t would 
espooffl ocoosioned by tb« 

,^<«aoy wt.cb lodVen groDteT.fo tbl^-boLers A portion of 

tl 0 aO^bks of roOTtber town obstiiptolj ireffeed to per^rm tho.r 
office beoan^e oo%e Intendont reported ‘ooiiS nrt.JL, bove been 
intrednced into the Ae^mbly w.tb whom fba principal bnrgea« 

anr„ to.bt“r““"^ , "“■"P'-X’f *00,^80.5 tbe Wood 
ant of another proTince^ bo giren to a notary, tlia other notoUa 

wL , '■="> “=■> - 

derU Ti e “f ‘''™ I’'™ 

rfad who so readily dealS^t^rth"*’'''” J mentioaeil 

Iheir uohurM r, i f ^ people ought to be deprived of 

darrmu e wfn^f " ®'“e««arly perple:red hen they had to 

order of proc 

prosumo-oaK^o'^^ In such n strait they 

eau.„to«om\ollEn’now“'i‘'°°'’I’ ““ 

The 1 ali^rt-anilT of ? °° Mns'blo a inortificatlo.l 

loted 1 y tl o irt5ism„; , ''■'"“Slbcned and rtima 

Ml 8 and -the '™" ?*■ pretensions in these small 

Most of thisv small pnlo of the citizens was forgofft” 

" 'ori’en.tiona, „r j ^.j^S-iat 
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n\read) existed in the sixteenth cental^ , but at that time their 
members, after having settled among themselves the business of 
their oa*n fraternity, joined all the other citizens to transact m 
common the public business of the city In the eighteenth cen- 
tury these bodies were almost entirely wnpped,n]^^m themselves, 
for the concerns of their municipal life had heccjne'^arce, and they 
were all managed by delegates Each of th^e small communi- 
ties, therefore, lived only for itself, was occupied only with itself, 
and had no affairs but its own interests ^ 

Our forefathers had not yet acquired the tertn ^ indiiidualilij, 
which we have coined for our own use, bwJ^use'in ttfeif ^imes there ^ 
was no such thmg as an individual notbelcngip^/^-some group of 
persons, and who could consider himself as absohftely alone , but 
each of the thousand little groups, of which society was 

then composed, thought only of itself It was, if Tmays^o express 
myself, a state of collective individuality, which prepared the 
French mmd for that state of positue indmijuahty which is the 
characteristio of our own time ^ 

But what is most strange is that all t|ies©^^nj.jyho stood so 
much aloof from one anpther, Jiad beconfe.so’-exii^ely^imilar 
amongst themsehes ^eir^pogitious ^ft^.bcen'changed no 

distinction couIc\,lta\Sf'5<?e^ Imced ^Qnong Ihem •dJa^more, if 
any one could 'hav^'«Qhud6^ ttelr tfthetnjqst ^ovicti^ie,!!^ would 
have found that the" nirglii- barttbrs whlch'^tril iliritIe3,^pCTSoft3 in 
nil other respects so -appeared to themselff^' alike ^ntriry 

to the public iuteTfest’'incLlo common sens©, and tlhat in thebry 
they alfC'idj worshipped the uniformity of society and the unity of 
power Each ofitheni clung to his oivn particular condition, only 
because a particnlar condition was thfr-distmguislung mark of 
others , hut all were ready to confound tbcir own condition in the 
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CHAPTER X 

THE DESTRLCTION OF POLITICAL LIBERTY A\D THE ESTRA^GE.ME^■T 
OF CLASSES I\LKE TnE CAUSES OP ALMOST ALL TIIF DI'^ORDFR^ 
MTIICn LED T<r THE DI<?SOLin‘IO\ OF THE OLD SOCIEn Of 
FRANCE 

Of nil the di'-ordera wliicli ittacVed the constitutioa of socictj m 
France, existed before the Ro\olution, nnd led to the dissolH* 
tion of that socictj, tint which I hare just described was the lu® t 
fatal But I most pursue the luquiry to the source of so 
and strange nn enl, and show how many other enls took thoir 
origin from the same cause 

If the Lnghsh liad, from the period of the Midillo Ages, alto- 
gether lost, like the French, political freedom and all those local 
Iranchisesnhich cannot long eaist anlhont it, it is Iiighlj prohoh'c 
that each of the dilTorcnt claasos of iiliioli tlio English aristocracy 
IS composed would hare seceded from the rest, na was the cn'O 
I ranee and more or less all ever the- continent, mid that all those 
c naacs togclhot would liaio separated theniselies fiaim the lieoplc 
tint freedom JamiiKllcd them nliraja to remain nillim riach of 
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exaggerate ^ hen I say that I have had this at least an hundied 
tunes m the first houses of our idands It is, however, a thing 
that in the present state of manners in France woald not be met 
with from Calais to Bayonne, except by chance in the house of 
some great Lord, who had been much in England, and then not 
nnless it were ashed for I once knew it at the Duke de 
Lianconrt s ’ ‘ 

Unquestionably the English aristocracy is of a haughtier nature 
than that of France, and less disposed to mingle familiaily with 
those who lii e m a humbler condition , but the obligations of its 
own rank have imposed that daty upon it It submitted that it 
might command For centuries no inequality of taxation has" 
existed in England, except such exemptions as hare been succes- 
sively introduced for the relief of the indigent classes Observe to 
vv hat results different political principles may lead nations so nearly 
contiguous ’ In the eighteenth century, the poor man in England 
enjojed the privilege of exemption froin,taxation , the nch in 
Irance In one country the aristocracy Las taken upon it«elf the 
lieanest public burdens, m order to retain the government of the 
State , m the other the anetocracy retained to the last exemption 
from taxation as a compensation for the lo«s of political power 

In the fourteenth century the maxim ‘ Iso tax without the con- 
sent of the taxed n imp q « tie tew/— appeared to be as firmly 
established m Iranco as m England It was frequently quoted , 
to contravene it aln ays seenjW an act of tyranny , to conform to it 
wag to revert to the law At that penod, ns ^ have already 
remarked, a multitude of analogies may be traced between the 
political institutions of France and tho«e of England but then 
tho destinies of the two nations separated and constantly became 
more nnhke, os time advanced They resemble two lines starting 
from contiguous points at a slight angle which diverge mdefinifely 
as they art prolonged 

I ventnre to onimi that when the French nation exliansted by 
tho protracted disturbances which had accompanied the captivity 
of King John and the mndae«s of Charles suffered the Crown 
to levy n general tax without the consent of the people and when 
the nobilil} had the hn«ene‘is to allow tlie middle and lower cla<^cs 
to bo so taxed on condition that its own exemption should be main- 
tained at th it verj time was sown the seed of almost all the vices 
and almost all the abuses which afflicted the ancient eocietj of 
1 mice during the remainder of its existence, and endi-d bj canning 
its V lolent dissolution , and I admire the ran. sagacitj of Philippe 
' ®ct Nolo XX WII AitLnr \o ir^ a Toor 
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de Corames 1711011 lie siys, ‘ C 3 iarle 3 VII , ivlio gamed the pomt 
of laying on the faille at Ins pleasure, without the consent of the 
States of the Realm, laid a heavy burden on his soul and on that 
of his successors, and gave a wound to his kingdom which will not 
soon he closed ’ 

Observe how that wound widened with the course of years , 
follow step by step that fact to its consequences 

Forhonnais says with truth in hia learned ‘ Researches on the 
Fmancea of France,’ that in the Middle Ages the sovereigns 
generally lived on the revenues of their domains , and ‘ as the 
extiaordinary wants of the State,’ he adds, ‘ were provided for by 
-extraordinary subsidies, they were levied equally on the clergy, the 
nobility, and the people ’ 

The greater part of the general subsidies voted by the three 
Orders in the course of the fourteenth century were, m pomt of 
fact, so levied Almost all the taxes established at that time were 
xndiieet, that is, they were paid indiscrumnately by till classes of 
consumers Sometimes the tax was direct, but then it was 
assessed, not on property, but on income The nobles, the priest**, 
and the burgesses were bound to pay over to the Ring, for a 5 ear, 
a tenth, for instance, of all their incomes This remark as to the 
charges voted by the Estates of the Realm applies equally to 
those which were imposed at the same period by the different 
Provincial Estates within their own territories ’ 

It 18 trne that already, at that time, the direct tax known by 
the name of the was never levied on the noble classes The 
obligation of gratuitous military service was the ground ef their 
exemption, but the tatlle was at that time parliallv in force as 
a general impost belonging rather to the seignonal jurisdictions 
than to the 1 ingdom 
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was soon decupled, and all tlie new tares assumed tlie cliaracter of 
tte taiUe. Every year, therefore, inequality of taxation separated 
the classes of society and isolated the individuals of whom they 
consisted more deeply than before. Since the object of taxation 
mis not to include those most able to pay taxes, but those least 
able to defend themselves from paying, the monstrous consequence 
was brought about that the nch were exempted and the poor 
burdened. It is related that Cardinal Jlaiarin, being in want of 
money, hit upon the expedient of levying a tar upon the principal 
houses in Paris, but that having encountered some opposition 
from the parties concerned, he contented himself ivith adding the 
five millions he required to the general brevet of the faille, HS! 
meant to tar the wealthiest of the King’s subjects ; he did tax the 
most indigent; but to the Treasury the result was the same. 

The produce of taxes thus unjustly allotted had limits; but 
the demands of the Crown had none. Tet the Kings of France 
would neither convoke the States-General to obtain subsidies, nor 
would they provoke the nobility to demand that measure by 
imposing taxes on them without it. 

Hence arose that prodigious and mischievous fecundity of 
financial expedients, which so peculiarly chnractensed the admini- 
stration of the public resources during the last three centuries of 
the old French monarchy. 

It is nece«saty to study the details of the administratis e and 
financial history of that period, to form a conception of tho violent 
and unwarrantable proceedings which the want of money may 
prescjjbe even to a mild Government, but without publicity and 
without control, when once time has sanctioned its power and 
delivered it from the dread of reroluhon — that last safeguard of 
nations. 

Every page in these annals tells of po'=sessions of the Crown 
first sold and then resuined as unsaleable , of contracts vio?ated 
and of vested interests ignored ; of sacrifices wrung at every cnsis 
from the public creditor, ami of ince'=sant repudiations of public 
cngagementfl ' 

Privileges granted in perpetuity were perpetually resumed. 
If we could beston our compassion on the di^apjrointments of a 
foolWi winity, the fate of those luckless persons might de‘^r\e it 
who purchased letters of nolnhty, but who were expo^eil during 
tho whole of the seienteentb and eighteenth centuries to huy over 
and o%er again the empty liononrs or the unjust privileges wln'di 
they hail alrcaciji' paid for sc\eml times Tlius Louis XIV 
* Ste Kol« >.XXIX , VsotanoBoC VeslcU and Corj-cratc Ulglit* 
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fiimullcd oU the titles ofnoUlitv ftcqmrctl m the prec-'diHe nmet\- 
Uo years, thonj,h most of them Iiiul been confi-rred bj lum'elf, 
bat thev could only bo retained upon furniBlimj a frtsh snbaidy, 
all ilcfc liileii haii7i j Icon oUnnedlij gurjnifc, said the edict Tho 
same etamplo ivas dulj followed b\ loins ti^ht\ jears later 
Til inilitn man was forbidden to procure n sub titute, for 

fear it n ns said of raising the pnce of recruits to the Slate 

'Imvns corpomtions, and hoapitds were compelled to brtak 
their own engagements lu order that they might lie able to lend 
monej to the Crown Pan^hes wen, restrained from imdertAing 
works of pallic improvement lost by such a diiersion of thtir 
Vesonrees they ‘»lionld pay their direct taxes with loss punctualitv 
It IS related that Nf Ony and M Trud une, of whom one was 
the Comptroller General and the other the Director General of 
Public orks had formed a plan for substituting for t! c forced 
labour of the peasantry on the roads n rate to bo levied on the 
inhabitants of each district for the repair of their thoroughfares 
The reason which led the«e able ndmini«trator3 to forego that plan 
IS instructive they feared, it is said that when a fund had been 
raised by such a rate it would be impossible to prevent tl o 
Treasnry from appropriating the money to its own purposes, so 
tliat ere long the ratepayers wonld have had to support both tl e 
new money payment and the old charge of forced labour I do 
not hesitate to say that no pniate person could hove escaped the 
grasp of the criminal law who should ha\e managed his own 
foTtuue as the Great Louis m all his glory managed the fortune 
of the nation ^ 

If you ^tumble upon any old establishment of the Middle 
Ages avluch maintained itself with eveiy aggravation of its ongmal 
defects in direct opposition to the spint of the age or npon any 
mischievous innovation search to the root of the evil — you will 
find it to be some financial expedient perpetuated m the form of 
an mstitution To meet the pressure of the hour new powers 
were called into being which lasted for centnneo 

A peculiar tax which was called the due of franc-fef had 
been levied from a d stant period on the non noble holders of 
noble lands This tax establi<died between lands the same dis 
tinction which existed between the classes of society and the one 
constantly tended to increase the other Perhaps this doe of 
/r iTic/cf contrahnted more than any other cause to separate the 
rol rier and the noble because it prevented them from mingling 
together in that which most speedily and most ^Tectnallv a^'^imi 
lutes men to each other — m the pos® "ss on of land A chasm was 
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tliu'? opuncd betvrcen the noble landowTier on the one himl, and 
his neighbour, the non noble landowner, on the other Xothmg, 
on the contniy, contnbnted to hasten the cohesion of these tiro 
clashes m England more than the abolition, as early as the six- 
teenth century, of oil outward distinctions between the fiefs held 
under the Crown and lands held in villenage • 

In the fourteenth century this feudal tax of franc ilcf was 
light, and was only levied here and there, but in the eighteenth 
century, when the feudal svslem was well mgh aboU'^hed, it was 
ngorou'ily exacted in France every twentv years, and it amounted 
to one whole year s revenue A son paid it on succeeding his 
father ‘This tax, =aid the Agncnltorol Societv of Tours m I7dl, 
‘ is extremely injurious to the improvement of the art of hus- 
bandry Of all the impo'^ts borne 1:y the King 8 subjects there is 
indisputably none «o vexatious and so onerons to the rural popula- 
tion ’ ‘ This duty,’ said another contempomry writer, ‘ which was 
at first levied but once in a lifetime, is become in course of time a 
very cruel burden ’ The nobles themselves would have been glad 
that it ‘should be abolished, for it prevented persons of inferior con- 
dition fipom purchasing their lands , but the fiscal demands of the 
State required that it should be maintained and increased * 

The iliddle Ages are «omeUmes erroneou'lv charged with all 
the evils arising from the trading or industrial corporations But 
at their origin the c guilds and companies served onlv ns means to 
connect the members of a given calling with each other, and to 
establish m each trade a free government m mimature who-e 
busings it was at once to as wt and to control the workmg 
cl!^«es Such, and no more ^eems to have been the intention of 
St Louis 

It was not till the commencement of the sixteenth centorv, in 
the midst of that period which is termed the Revival of Arts and 
Letter^ that it was proposed for the fir^ time to con'uder the right 
to ^bout in, a pastwnlas vocation as a privilege to be sold bv the 
Crown Then it was that each Companv became a ^mall clo'^e 
arijtoCTaiy, and at last tho'« monopolies were e'^tablished which 
were so prejudicial to the progre s of the arts and which so esas 
perated the last generation From the reign of Henry III , who 
generalised the evil if he did not give birth to it down to Louis 
\\ I , who extirpated it it may be said that the abu«e of the svstem 
of guilda never ceased to augment and to spread at the very time 

* fTh 3 Tctaaik mast be w th thev ore mere qaesi ocs of property 
sf'jocqaalifcat onsulottefact These not of persoaal rank or pohncal in 
il >tinct ons are nof®n-bol1y etad ea ed fioeoce ] 
at the prescEl day in England bat * See Note XL. 
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wlien the progfess of society rendered those institutions more in- 
supportable, and when the common sense of the public was most 
opposed to them Year after year more professions were deprived 
of their freedom , year after year the privileges of the incorporated 
trades were increased Never was the evil earned to greater 
lengths than durmg what are commonly called the prosperous 
years of the reign of Louis XIV , because at no former penod had 
the want of money been more impenons, or the resolution not to 
roi'se money with the assent of the nation more firmly tohen 

Letrone said with truth in 1775 — ‘The State has only esta- 
blished the trading compames to furnish pecuniary resources, 
partly by the patents which it sells, partly by the creation of nen 
offices which the Companies are forced to buy up The Edict of 
1673 earned the principles of Henry HI to their furthest con'<e- 
quences by compelling all the Companies to take out letters of con- 
firmation upon payment for the same , and all the workmen who 
were not yet incorporated m some one of these bodies were com- 
pelled to enter them This wretched expedient brought m three 
hundred thousand hvres ’ 

We have already seen how the whole municipal constitution of 
the towns was overthrown not by any political design, but in the 
hope of picking up a pittance for the Treasury This same want of 

money, combined with the desire not to seek it from the States- 
General of the kingdom, gave nse to the venality of public 
offices, which became at last a thing so strange that its like had 
never been seen m the world It was by tins institution, engen 
derecl by the fiscal spirit of the Goaommont that the vnnitj the 
middle classes was kept on the stretch for three centuries and 
exclusively directed to tho acquisition of public employments, and 
thus was the universal passion for places made to penetrate to tho 
liowels of the nation where it became tbe common source of revo- 
lutions and of servitude 

As tho financial einlnrmssments of the State increased, nen 
offi es sprang up all of which were remiinemtcd by exemptions 
from taxation and by pnTileges , and os the'^e oflices were prcnluccd 
by the wants of tho Treasnrj, not of the ndmmistnition, the rc«nlt 
was tho creation of an almost mcrodihle iiurnbor of omplojments 
which wire altogether euperflaouH or mi'^hiovous ‘ As carlj o'! 
IGGl, u;>on an inquiry uistitntcd by Colbert it was found that the 
capital imeMed in this wretched property amounted to iiearlj five 
hundred millions of hvres Richelieu had snppn ssed, it w ns said, 
a hundred thousand offices bnt thej cropped put again nnd r 

* WeSotcXLl t zcio| lions of |•nM^o Otliccn from TosatJon 
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Genenl cnu'ed tbe Parliaments to Le entrusted witb most of their 
political fu nctions , the result "was an intermixture of judicial and 
administrative offices, which proved extremely injurious to the 
good conduct of business It wm necessary to “eem to afford 
some new guarantees in place of those which were taken away , 
for though the Prench support nhsolnte power patiently enough, 
so long as it be not oppressive, they never like the sight 

of it, and it IS always prudent to raise about it some appearance 
of b amers, which serve at least to conceal what they do not 
arrest 

Lastlj , it was this desire of preventing the nation, when asked 
for its money, from asking back its freedom, which gave rise to an 
incessant watchfulness in separating the classes of society, so that 
thej should never come together, or combine in a common resist- 
ance, and that the Government should never have on its hands at 
once more than a very small number of men separated from the 
rest of the nation In the whole course of this long history, m 
which have figured so manj princes remorkahle for their ability, 
sometimes remarkable for their genius, almost always remarkable 
for their courage not one of them ever made an effort to bring 
together the different classes of lus people, or to nnite them 
otherwise than by enbjectiog them to a common yoke One 
exception there is, indeed, to this remark one king of lYancs 
there was who not only desired this end, but applied himself with 
his whole heart to attain it , that pnnce — for such are the inscrut- 
able judgments of Providence — was Louis 

Tlie separation of classes was the cnnie of the old Esench 
monarchv but it became its excuse , for when all those who con 
*!titato the rich and enlightened portion of a nation can no longer 
agree and co operate m the work of government, o country can by 
no possibility administer itself and n master must intervene 

‘ Ihe nation, said Turgot, with an air of melancholy, in a 
secret report addressed to the King is a community, consisting 
of difFcreiit orders ill compacted together, and of a people who e 
nicmlers have verj few ties among themselves, so that everj 
niau IS cxtluaivelj engrossed by his personal interest Nowhero 
is anj common interest di«ccniiblo Tlie villages, the towns have 
1 of »nj stronger mutual relations than the districts to winch thej 
Iklong Iluj cannot cv cn agree among themsolv es to carrj on tho 
jul lie w orbs which thej require Amuht this pcqictual conflict 
of pretensions and of undertakings jour Alnjihtj is coinpcUcd to 
decide overj thing m jierson or bj your agents Jour special in- 
junctions are exi>ccled btforo men will contribute to tic public 
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CHAPTER XI. 

OF THE SPECIES OF LIBERTY WDICH EXISTED UNDER THE OLD 
MONARCHY, AND OF THE INFLUENCE OF THAT LIBEUTY ON THE 
REVOLUTION 

If tke reader were here to interrupt the pernsal of this book, he 
would have but a very imperfect impression of the government of 
the old French monarchy, and he would not understand the state 
of society produced by the Revolntion 

Since the citizens of Franc© were thns divided and thus con- 
tracted within themselves, since the power of tl\e 
extensive and so great, it might be inferred that fliSspSifc of inde- 
pendence had disappeared with public liberty, aff^ fhat the whole 
French people were equally bent in subjection SuA was not the 
case , the Government had long conducted absolutely and alone all 
the common affairs of the nation , but it was as yet by no means 
master of every individual existence 

Amidst many institutions already prepared for absolute power 
some liberty survived , but it was a sort of strange liberty, which 
it IS not easy at the present day to conceive aright, and whicli must 
be very closely scrutinised to comprebend tbe good and the evil 
resulting from it 

"Whilst the Central Government superseded all local powers, 
and filled more and more the whole sphere of public authontj , 
some institutions which the Government had allowed to subsist, or 
ii A\sd casfczss, a-iTiw affcnjofr nntantW, 

some abuses even served to check its action, to keep alive in tho 
hearts of a large nnmber of persons a spirit of resistance, and to 
preserve tho consistency and the independent outline of man) 
characters 

Centralisation had already tho same tendency, tho same mode 
of operation, the same aims ns in our own time, but it liad not yet 
tho same power Government having, in its eagerness to turn 
ever) thing into money, put up to sale most of tho public ofTicc?, 
had thus deprived itself of the power of gi\ing*or withdrawing 
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tliose offices at pleasure. Thus one of its p-vs'^ions bad considerably 
impaired the success of another: its rapacity had balanced its 
ambition. The State u-as therefore incessantly reduced to act 
through instruments Avhich it had not forged, and which it conld 
not breab. ’The consequence was that its most absolute will was 
frequently paralysed in the execation of it. This strange and 
vicious constitution of the public offices thus stood in stead of a 
sort of political guarantee against the omnipotence of the central 
power. It was a sort of irregular and ill-constructed breakwater, 
which divided the action and chedied the stroke of the supreme 
power. 

Nor did the Government of that day dispose as yet of that 
countless multitude of favours, assistances, honours, and moneys 
which it has now to distribute ; it was therefore iar less able to 
seduce as wdl as to compel. 

The Government moreover was imperfectly acquainted with the 
exact limits of its power.* None of its rights were regularly ac- 
knowledged or firmly established ; its range of action was already 
immense^£ut.that action xvas stiU hesitating and nneertain, os one 
who gropea^^OQg a dark and unknown track This formidable 
obsennty, wl^ch at that time concealed the lunits of every power 
and en-shroud^^ every right, though it might be fiivourable to the 
d^gns of princes against the freedom of their subjects, was 
frequently not less favourable to the defence of it. 

The administrative power, consdoos of the novelty of its origin 
and of its low extraction, was ever timid in its action when any 
ohsta^e cressed its path. It is striking to oh^rve, m reading the 
correspondence of the French ilmisters and Intendants of the 
eighteenth century, how this Goremment, which was so absolute 
and so encroaching as long as its authority is not contested, stood 
aghast at the aspect of the least resistance, agitated b^ the 
slightest criticism, alarmed by the sli^test noise, ready on all 
such occasions to stop, to hesitate, to parley, to treat, and often to 
fall considerably below the natural luoits of its power. The neAe- 
less egotism of Louis XV., and the mild benevolence of his sne- 
cesaor, contributed to this state of things It never occurred to 
these sovereigns that they could be dethroned. They had nothing • 
of that harsh and restless temper which fear has since often im- 
parted to those who govern. They trampled on none but those 
whom they did not see. 

Sever^ of the privileges, of the prejudices, of the faUe notions 
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most opposed to tho c'ltftUWlimciit of fi regular and tnlutary freo 
government, kept alivo amongst many persons d spliit of indo- 
pcndcnce, and disposed them to hold their ground against tho 
abuses of authority. 

Tho Nobles despised tho Administration, properly so called, 
though they sometimes had occasion to apply to it. liven afler 
they had abandoned their former power, they retained something 
of that pride of their forefathers which was alike adverse to soni- 
tudo and to law. They c.ired Httle for tho general liberty of tho 
community, and readily allowed tho hand of authority to lie heavy 
on all about them ; but they did not admit that it should lie heavy 
on themselves, and they were ready in case of need to run all risks 
to prevent it. At tho commencement of the Tlevolution that 
nobility of France vvhich was about to fall with the throne still 
held towards tho King, and still more towards tlio King's nf»ents, 
an attitude far higher, and language for more freo, than the middle 
class, which was so soon to overthrow tho monarchy. Almost all 
the guarantees against the abuse of power which Franco possessed 
during the thirty-seven years of her representative government, 
were already loudly demanded by tho nobles. IiCrcacling the in- 
structions of that Order to the States-General, amidst its prejudices 
and its crotchets, the spirit and some of the great qualities of an 
aristocracy may still be felt.' It must ever be deplored that, instead 
of bending that nobility to the discipline of law, it was uprooted 
and struck to the earth. By that act the nation w’as deprived of a 
necessary portion of its substance, and a wound was given to free- 
dom which will never bo healed. A class wliich has march|;;d for 
ages in the first rank has acquired, m this long and uncontested 
ei-ercise of greatness, a certain loftiness of heart, n natural confi- 
dence in its strength, and a habit of being looked up to, which 
makers it the most resisting element in the frame of society. Not 
only IS Its own disposition manly, bat its example serves to aug- 
ment the manliness of every other class By extirpating such an 
Order its very enemies are enervated. Nothing con ever com- 
pletely replace it ; it can be bom no more j it may recover the 
titles and the estates, but not the soul of its protrenitors 
. The Clergy, who have since frequently shown themselves so 
servilely submissive to the temporal sovereign in civil matters, 
whosoever that temporal sovereign might be, and who become his 
most barefaced flatterers on the slightest indication of favour to tho 
Church, formed at that tune one of the most independent bodies in 
* See Note XLIV , Instructions of the Order of Nobility CZ the States General 
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aiul ^c^^* firmly c‘>taljU»hcil, lliat tlio ttliicli diprho llm 

Koraau Catholic clorgj- of nil parlicivafioii in Inmlccl proprty, jmd 
con\ert their income? into Kilaric**, do in fi'it only pwmote the 
intcrt«?ts of the Papacy, and those of the temporal lluler, whi^t 
they renonneo an important olonifnt of freedom amongst themsehes. 

A man «ho, ns fir ns the best jiortion of his nature is concerned, 
is the subject of a foreign nnthority, mid who in the country where 
ho dnclls can lia\c no f.imily,niU only bo linhed to the soil by one 
durable tio— namely, landed pro|)erty. Ilrcik that l>oml, and ho 
belongs to no place in particular. In ilio idaco nhero the accident 
of birth may have cast him, he lixes like nii alien in the midst of 
a chil community, fccaicely niij of whose civil interests can directly 
nflect him. Ilis conscience binds him to tho Pope ; his mamtemnee 
to tho Sox'creign. Ills oiil> country is the Church. In every 
political event ho perceixes little iiioro than tho ndxniitngo or tho 
loss of his own profession. Lot but tho Church bo free and piO“ 
gperous, wli.it niattcrgatl tho rest? IIis roost natural politic.d htafo 
ib that of imlidercnco — an excellent inembor of tho Christian 
commonwealth, but clscwlicro ix xxorthIe«s citizen. Such sonti* 
luentB and such epinlona as these iu a body of men who are tho 
directors ol childhood, and the guanllans of morality, cannot fail 
to enervate the soul of tho entire nation in relation to public life 
A correct impression of the rexolution xvhich may bo effected 
in the hmnau mind by a cliangc wroiigbt m Rocnil conditions, may 
be obtained from a perusal of tb© Instructions gix'cn to tlie Dolo" 
gates of the Clergy at tho States-General of 1789 ‘ 

The clergy lU those doenments frequently sLowed their in- 
tolerance, and sometimes a tenacious nttacliinent to stveral of their 
former privileges; but, m other respects, not less hostile to de- 
spotism, not less favourable to cnil liberty, not le^s enamoured of 
pobtical liberty, than the middle classes or the nobility, this Older 
proclaimed that personal liberty roust be secured, not by promi'^s 
alone, but by a form of procedure analogous to the Habeas Cories 
Act They demanded the Aestnictiow of the State prisons, the 
abolition of extraoidinaryjnrisdictioiis and of the practice of calling 
up causes to the Council of State, publicity of procedure, the per- 
manence of judicial officers, the adnussibibty of all ranks to pubh*' 
employments, which should be open to merit alone ; a system of 
luiUtary recrmting less oppressixe and humiliatmg to the people, 
and from which none should be exempted ; the extinction by pur- 
chase of seignonal rights, which sprung from tlie feudal 
were, they said, contrary to freedom , unrestricted freedom of 
• S,ec Kote XLVlt 
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ing complaints or from Tcranling theiropmions, and as the lan- 
guage of the Coartb 'till prectntd the tone of that old language of 
France winch loved to call things* their right names, the magis- 
trates not nnfreqnentlv stigmatised the act« of the Go\emment as 
arbitrary and despotic * Hie irregnlar mtervenhon of the 
Coarts m the affairs of government, which often di'tnrbed the con- 
dect of them, thus ‘n.rved occasionally to protect the liberties of 
the 'ubject Tlie evil was great, bnt it served to enrb a greater 
evil 
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bikI a conteniponry ivnter, in langnage nhtcli, thongli eccentric, 
IS spirited, ‘ ipt to melt and di&sipate the metals, they are not 
prone to pay them habitual reaerence, and thej mil not be «low to 
tnm again to their former idols, to \alour, to glory, and, I mil add, 
to magnanimity ’ 

The ba$ene‘'3 of mankind is, moreover, not to be estimated by 
the degree of their subsernency to a ‘'overeign poiver , that standard 
ivould bo an incorrect one HoiveTer submissive the French may 
have been before the Revolution to the will of the King one sort 
of obedience was altogether unknown to them they knew not 
what It was to bow before an dleg timate and contested power 
— a power but little honoured, frequently despised, but which is 
willingly endured because it may be serviceable or because it may 
hurt To this degrading form of servitude they were ever strangers 
The King inspired them with feelings which none of the most 
ali^olnte princes who has o since appeared in the world have been 
able to call forth, and which ore become incomprehensible to the 
present generation, so entirelv has the Revolution extirpated them 
from the hearts of the nation They loved him with the affection 
due to a father , thei revered him with the respect due to God 
Tn submitting to the most arbitrarj of his commands they vielded 
loss to compul lou than to lojalty, and thus they frequently 
pn.«erved great freedom of mind even in the meet complete depend 
tnce To them the greatest e\ il of obtdience was compulsion , to 
us it IS the least the nor«t is in that senile sentiment which 
leads men to obey We haie no right to despise onr forefathers 
llouldto God tint we could recover watli their prejudices and 
thtir faults, something of tlicir greatne s * 

It would then ho a mistake to think that the '^tate of society in 
1 ranee Icforc the Revolution was one of senihti and dependence ‘ 
Afnch more Iibertj cvisted jn that societj than in our own time , 
but it was a species of irregular and intermittent Iibtrtj alwajs 
contracted within the bounds of certain clas es linked to tht. notion 
of txcmptiou and of privilege, which renderul it almost ns ensj* to 
def\ tlio la\' ns to defj arbitrarj |»ontr, and scarcelj cm r went far 
I noiigh to furnish to all do. sts of tl e cominnnity th< most ii itural 
and nect s arj Rccuntit s * riiusrwlucid and thus deformed libertj 
wiLS «til! not mifniitful It was this liU.rt% which at the vtr) tune 
when centrab'ntion was tending more and mon to I'qiidise to 
imasciilati, and to dim the tlinroclirof the nation Rtill preeciaed 

• rrrNotol^ , Al»^l Ic Conran cat on 1 r the Mon 

* Noll, J1 Of tie 1 ra«ons atclj 
wllvh fre<i cntly j i.» n r trait ©a 
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niiioiif'st n 1 ir^'i cl iss of jim ifo j^rFOn*! tJiiir imiuc vjgotu, tlicir 
loloin, aiul llioir outline, fo^leml Nelf-rt‘siHct iti tlu' licnrt, and 
oficii cau‘:(.d tlio lo\c of ^lorj to pmloiiunato ovireicn otlmr tn'^to 
11) this libciLj \ioro finneil tlio^o Mgoroiis clnnctcrs, those jiroutl 
mul d spiutfi iihicli x\cr<* nhout to nppeiir, and \iero to m ‘ho 
tlio 1 ronch Jtciolufion nt mice tlic olyicto/ tho ndrninfion and the 
terror of succoedm^ gciwmlions It \voiild lu\e lucu fo striugo 
tint Mrtu« 3 fo nmsculuio ahouhl ha\t groiin on a soil iilurc fne- 
ihnn \\ as no wore 

Hut if this Foit of ill-ngnlafcd iiml niorhid lilwrtv Jircp in il tho 
rionclv to o\crilo\\ di, sjxiti'-mj }Mrhn]H it hi i\mso nndcml them 
hssfitthm anj other ptoplc to istibhsh in litu of that despotism 
llu^ free uul ponLcful einpiro of consstitntional Hu 
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CHAPPER XII 

snonixcr THAT THr coxDiTioN or rrtc rrcAai rEASwnii, ^oT- 

^MTIl?T\Nni>0 TIU TROailE^ OF CI\ ILISATION, VTKS SOMETIMES 
MOUSE IN THE niGHTECNTII CENTURA THAN IT DAD DECN IV 
TUF TIIIUTFLN’TU 

In the eigliteenth contnry the French pe-i'intry could no longer 
he iircyed upon hy fciulM despots, they were seldom the 

ohject of MolencQ on the pirt of the Go\erument, they enjoyed 
cnil liberty, and nere oirners of *» portion of the soil , but all tlio 
other clvses of society stood aloof from this chss, anil perhaps m 
no other part of the world had the peasantry ever lived so entirely 
alone The cfTecta of tins novel and singnlnr hind of oppression 
de«eno a very attentive sepanto consideration 
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no longer tlie Bnljccte of tlio gentij , llio genfr} ncro not jet the 
felloiv citizens of tlio pmsniitij— n utito of tilings iinimralicleil in 
liistorj 

Iliia gno nio to n sort of nliseiitccism of fieling, if I innj 
so express injself, o\cn more fnquent niii] more elfictinl tlinn 
nlisciitooism properly so ctllcil IIciico it nroso tint i gentleman 
resuling on Ins estate freqnently ilisphj eil the \ieivs nnil senti- 
ments Hindi Ins sloinri] vroiiW Inro cntortniiieil iii Ins ab ence , 
lile 1.13 stemra, be loamwl to look npon Ins tennnts ns h.s 
(lebtois, mill lie ngoroiisli oxncted from them nil that ho cniild 
claim by law or bj custom, wli.cli sometimes renilereil tlio nppb 
cation of the 1 isl remnant of feudal rights more barsli than it had 
been m the feudal times 

Often embarrassed, and alivajs needy, the small gentry bred 
shabbily m their country bouses, curing only to aiinss money 
enough to spend in town during the winter llio people, who 
often find an expression Mliicb hits the truth, had gnen to these 
small squires the name of the least of the birds of piey, a 1 olereM 
a sort of Squire Ixito ■' 


Nodonbt mdnidiial exceptions might be presented to these 
obserxations I speak classes winch ought alone to dolam the 
attention of history That there were in those times many nob 
andowners who without any necessaiy occasion and without a 
common interest attended to the welfare of the peasantry, who 
wall deny But those were persons who struggled successfiilly 
against the law of their newr condition, whidi m spite of them 
seta was drmng them into md.irereace as it was dnymg their 
Jormer vassals mto hatred ^ 


beeif aitaW ‘’ 1 °°,”"^ “W.ty 1 as often 

w a 1 df. ,T^ “T “"i *-> Isoms MV It 
rrancr d™„°S Tn T‘ ■'“"‘"“I ’J 
separate the ° * nentunes of the monarchy to 

Court and ^“‘,7 P'op'® and to attract tho former to 

in the se ^ »° '"J ° ^ Tina was especially tl o case 

of fear J ‘ century when the nobility were still an oljfcfc 

Int ia.inY,p° Amongst tho qne’stions addressed to the 

nrlrmec 1 1 7 T™ «sked-.Do the gentiy of yoar 

prormeo like to stay at home or goat, „ad» ^ ^ 

on tins sub^iafr^i l*as been f iind giving his answer 

remam wS^I ' ° ‘>“1 « « E-at-T cf Ins proxanee hie to 

th“K?„r f '''■ Pfa*™* restead of famihng their duties nhout 
the King And lot it hero be well rcmarl ed f 1 at tl 0 pros mec of 
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wliicli tins Iiitendint ivas speal^mg Anjou— that province 

■uliicli wa” afterwnrils La Yendco Tlie^e coantrj gentlemen ivlio 
refusecl, as lie '^aicl, to fulfil their duties about the Iving, were the 
only countrj gentlemen who defended ii ith arms in their hands 
the monarchy in Fiance, and died thero fighting for the Croun , 
they owed this glorious distuicbon ‘simply to the fact that they 
had found means to retain their hold o\ei the peasantry — ^that 
peasantry sMth whom they were blamed for wishing to live 

Nevertheless the abandonment of the country by the cla^s 
winch then formed the head of the French nation must not be 
mamly attributed to the direct inOHcnce of some of the French 
kings Tlie principal and permanent cau'sc of tins fact lav not so 
much in the will of certain men as in the slow and incc«!sant 
influence of institutions , and the proof is, that when, in the 
eighteenth century, the Government endeavoured to combat this 
evul, lb could not ei en check the progress of it In proportion as 
the nobility completely lost its pohtical rights without acquiring 
others, and as local freedom di«appeared, this emigration of the 
nobles increased It became unnect««ary to entice them from 
their homes, they cared not to remain there Bural life had 
become distasteful to them 

"What I here saj of the nobles applies m all countries to rich 
landowners In all centralised countries the rural districts lose 
their wealthy and enlightened inhabitant** I might add that in. 
nil centralised countries the art of cnUivation remains imperfect 
and unimproved — a commentary on the profound remark of 
Ulontesjuien, wlueh determines his meaning when he savs that 
‘ land produces less by reason of its own fertilitv than of the 
freedom of its inhabitants But I will not transgiess the limits 
of mv snbipct 
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roHidoiI nmong'^t tlio jK'nMntry himI in constant iiilor(oitr«o wifl> 
t}icin, «ns till* pnrisli pric**!. Tl»n n'^nlt "ns tlml tlio priest ssoiil'l 
liJV\o Ix'COTnu tlio inastor of flio riiml jiopnliitioiis, Kpile of ^ o1- 
tiiiro, if Iio li’id not bi'cii hiin«eir wj nearly mid ostensibly iiobe*« 
to the political oitlcr of things; llio pO‘.sc‘>sion of several iiolitictil 
privileges rvposed him in some dogreo to the liatreil inspittd b)* 
those ^mlitical institutions.' 

The penStUit "as tints almost entirely separnteci fnim tlie upper 
classes; be was removed from those of his ftllow-crealures wlio 
iniglit have ns^isteil ami tlin*ctotl him In proportion ns the) 
ntt lined to enllgbtemnent or competency, they tiirneil their baebs 
on him ; ho stood, as it were, tal>ootd and set apart in the niidst of 
the nation. 

Tins state of things did not ovist in an equal degree amongst 
nnj of the other ci\ ilised n.ations of Karope, and m'cn in Frawee it 
was companitivoly recent. 'Hie poasatitrj'of the fourteenth century 
were at onco more oppn'«&ed and more ndieicd. The nnstocrocy 
poinotimcs tyrannised oier them, hut never forsook tliem 

In the eighteenth centniy, a rreiich \illnge wn-s a community 
of \iorsons, all of whom were ykwf, ignorant, and coarso ; its tnnj?" 
htratos wero as rude and as contemned as the people; its syndic 
cowldnot read; its collector could notrcconl in his own handwriting 
the accounts on which the income of his ncigltbonrs and Ins own 
depended. 17ot only had Iho former lord of the manor lost the 
right of governing this community, but ho had brought himself to* 
consider it a sort of degradation to take any part m tbo govern- 
ment of it To assess the tatllr, to call out the militia, to»roguhto 
the forced labom, were senile offices, devoliing on the syndic. The 
central power of the State aloiio took any earo of the matter, and 
ns that power w.as \ ery remote, and had ns yet nothing to fear from 
tlifl inhabitants of tlio villages, the onl) care it took of them was to 
ei-tract revenue 

Let me show j ou what a forsaken class of society becomes whmh 
fio one desires to oppress, but which no one attempts to enlighten 
or to servo 

The heaviest burdens which the feudal system had imposed on 
the rural population had without doubt lieen withdrawn and rmt*" 
gated , hut it IS not snlficieiitly known that for these burdens 
others had been substituted, perhaps more onerous The pe.asant 
had not to endure all the evils endured by his foref itlitrs, but ho 
supported many hardships which his fortfiithers had norcr known. 

' See Ni>te LIV , ETamplo of the Miscluevoos Effect® of the Pecuniary Rights 
Pt the Clergy 
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The I'tilh' hatl been tlecupleil, almo«ifc exclu'sh eh* at the cost of 
the poasantiy, in tlic preceding two centuries. And hero n word 
must be said of the manner in which this tax w as le\ ied, to show 
what barbaroQS laws may be founded and maintained in civilised 
af^js, when the most enhghtened men in the nation have no per- 
sonal interest in changing them. 

I find in a confidential letter, written by tlie Cornpti-ollcr- 
General himself, in 1772, to llic Inlcndauts, a description of this 
tax, which is a model of brevity and accuracy. ‘ The taiUe’ said 
that minister, ‘ arbitrarily nscessed, colleclii ely levied ns a jicrsonal, 
not a real, tax in the great pait of France, is subject to continual 
\ariatiou5 fioni all the changes which happen every j ear in the 
fortunes of the taxpayers.’ The whole is in these three phrase* 
It is impo=sible to depict more ably the evil by wliich tho w riter 
profited. 

The whole sum to bo paid by each parish was fixed every three 
jears. It iierpetually varied, as the minister says, so that no farmer 
conld foresee a year beforehand wh.at ho would have to pav in the 
year following. In the internal economy of each parish any one 
of the peasants named by the collector was entrusted with the 
apportioument of the tax on the rest. 

I have said I would explain what was the condition of this 
collector. Let us take this explanation m the language of the 
Assembly of the Province of Berri in 1770, a body not liable to 
sn'jpicion, for it w as entirely composed of prualeged persons, who 
paid no tallle, and were chosen by the King ‘ As every one seeks 
to ev.ad^ tliis office of collector,’ said this As'^embly, ‘ each person 
mast fill it in turn The levy of the tadle i-, therefore entrusted 
every year to a fresh collector, without regard to his ability or his 
integrity ; the preparation of each roll of assessment bears marks, 
therefore, of the personal character of the oflicor who makes, it 
The collector stamps on it liis own fears, or foible«, or vices 
How, indeed, could he do lietter^ Uo is acting m darkness, 
fur who can tell with precision the wealth of his neighbour lAr 
tho pioportion of his wealth to that of another® Nevertheless 
tho opinion of the collector alone is to decide the«e points, and 
he is responsible with all his property and even liis jiersoii for 
tho receipts. Ue is commonly obhged for two whole years to 
lo=:e half Ins days m running after the taxpavers. Those who 
c-iimot read are obliged to find a neighbour to jicrform the oflice 
for them.’ 

Tur^ait had already s.aid of another province, a short time 
before, ‘This office of collector drives to despair, and gentniUj to 
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rum, tlio«o on n\ liotn it la nnixiscd , l>j this incnns nil llio « c iltliier 
fntnilicb of a Mllnj'o nro succtsaucly rcilnced to jKivcrt) ’ 

Ihis utiUn^iVJ oflicor \%aa, liowo\cr, nnncil with llio most nrln 
tnrj powers,* ho "as iihnost as imich a t}iint ns a martjr 
IVhilst liewns ihsdi irgiiig functions hy winch ho ruinecl himstlf, 
ho had it in Ins power to rum over^body olso ‘Preference for his 
reHUons,’ to recur totho languigc of the Provnicinl Assembly, * or 
for his fiends and neighbours, hatred and revenge against Ins 
eiicimos tho want of a patron, tlio fear of illronting a iriim of pro- 
perty who hulwork to givo, were at jssuo with orerj feeling of 
juaheo Person d fear often Itardened tho heirt of the coUeetor> 
there were pinshes m winch ho never went out but c-scorted by 
constables and baililf? ‘ When he comes without the constable,’ said 
an Intenclant to a Minister, in 1701, ‘ tho jicrsoiis liable to tho tax 
wiU not paj ’ ‘In Iho district of YiUefmncho alone,' sajs tho 
Provincial Assembly of Gmenno, ‘ tlicrc w cro one hundred and six 
olfiters const intly out to seivc writa and levy divtraints 

To evado this Motent and arbitrary taxation the Piench pe'^ 
santry, an tbo midst of Ibo eighteenth century, acted like the Jew* 
m the Middle Ages They were ostensibly p iiipers, even when ly 
chance they wcio not so m reality Tliey were afraid to bo well 
off, and not w itbout reason, as may be seen from a document wlucli 
I select not from Gmeimc, but w liundred leagues off The Apri- 
cultural Society of Maine announced in its Report of 17CI, that it 

proposed to distubuto cattle by way of prizes and encouragements 
lliis plan was stopped it adds ‘on account of the dangerous 
cottoequences to be apprehended by a low jealousy of tbe avmners 
of tliese prizes which by means of tho arbitrary as‘!e«;snient of 
the pul lie taxes, would occasion them annoyance m the folloiviug 
year 

^ Under this system of taxation each tax-payer had m fact a 
direct and permanent interest to act as a spy on his neighbours, 
and to denounce to the collector the progress of their fortunes 
The whole population was thus trained to delation ind to hatred 
Wert not such things rather to be expected m the domains of a 
rajah of Hmdostau ^ 

There were howevei at the same time in I ranee certain dis 
tricts in. which the taxes weie raised with regnlanty and ruodera 
tion , these were called tl e ^ ays (Tdat * It is true that to tlic«e 
districts tie right of levying tleirown taxes had been left 
Lan^jUdloc for example the taHle was assessed on real proieity, 

’ Seo Note LV 
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and did not ^'an according to tlie means of tbo holder It's fixed 
and kno%\n bvsis was a suiaev which Imd lieen carefnlK made and 
was renewed everv thirtx year*!, and m nhich the lands 
dmdedj according to their fertilitx , into three ch«ets E\eiT tax 
paver knew beforehand exactl;^ what his proportion of the charge 
amounted to If he failed to pav, he alone, or ratlier Ins laud 
alone, was hahle If he thought the asse^i^ment unjnst, he might 
always require that his share shonld be compared with that of am 
other inhabitant of the parish, on tlie pnncipk of what is now 
termed m France an appeal to proportionate equahtr 

Xhe-e regulations are prcci'selv tho e which are now followed in 
France , they have not been improved since that time, but they 
have been generalised for it de^rves obsi nation, that although 
the form of the public administration in France has been taken 
from the Go\ eminent anterior to the Tltvolntion nothing eUo has 
been copied from that Goiernment The best of the adininibtra 
tne forms of proceeding in modem France have been borrowed 
from the old Pronnaal As«embbes, and not from the Government 
The machine was adopted, bnt its produce rejected 

The habitual poverty of the rural population Lad given birth 
to maxims httle calculated to put au end to it ‘ If nations were 
well oil ’ said Itiehelieu, in lii» Pohtical le'tament, ‘ hardly would 
thev keep within the rules In the eighteentli centnry this maxim 
was modified, but it was «till beheved that the peasantry would 
not work without the constant stimulus of nece^ity and that want 
was the only «ecantT again'^t idleness That is precisely the 
theoia which is «ometimes professed with reference to the negro 
populabon of the colonies It was an opinion =o generally diBu«ed 
amongst tliO'C who goierned that almo'=t all the economists thought 
them<5el> es obliged to combat it at lennth 
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IS tlio inoic Bingiilar, «liou s\i *:co tlio fiicjhtj A\ilh uliicli tlie con- 
ECrijjlion ^\orks in iViiico in tlio prc‘>e«t titnc'< 

'Jliis cvtrciiH i-opugmnui of tlu jx isantr) of i'raiico bofort the 
lltvoUition to Uio was attrilnitaWo 1 l«ss to tlic principle of 

tlic law tlnn to tlio inauticr in wliicli tlio hw nns c\ec.ufti3 , more 
tspocnllv from tlio long jxriotl of unccrtniiitj, during nliicli it 
tlimtcned tliobo liable to bo tlmwn (tlic> could be tulcn imt‘l 
iorty yents ot age, unlv^‘'S tiny were raarrud) — from the atbitcnr> 
po'ver of rc\ ision, nhicb rtmltad tbo odvnntsgt of a lucky number 
almost iiiclcss — from tho probibition to liiro » Bubstitutc — from dis* 
gust at a li ird ami ptnlons proftssion, in aliii-b all liopcof adiaucc* 
unut was forbidden, but, above all, from the fueling that this 
oppressive burden rested on thcinsolvoa alone, and on flie mo-t 
wrctcliLd amongst themselves, the ignormnj of tins condition 
remlonng its InriLlnps more intolerable 

lliave bad means ot ril«.rring to mmy of the returns, of the 
draft foi the roihtin, ns it was matk in 1700 ni n large number of 
pirisLus III all these returns (here iro some ixcmptions tJiJ'» 
man is i gi-utlcmiu's ‘■ervant, that, tbo gamehteper of on abbey » 
a third is only the valet oi a man of inferior Lirtli, but who, at 
least, ‘lives like a nobleinm’ lYcalth ulono afToidtd an tiernp 
tion, when a farmer annually figured amongst those who paid the 
lirgest sum in taxes, his sons were dispcu'cd from the mihfio, 
that was cillcd encouragcmtnt of ngricnlturo 1 ven the 000110 - 
mists, who in all other point**, wore great partisans of social 
equxhty, were not shocked by this prinlego, they only suggoated 
that it should be extended, or in other words, that the burdm of 
the poorest and most friendless of the pendants should tccoin® 
more severe The low pay of tho soldier,’ emd one of these 
wiiters, ‘the manner in which lie is lodged, dree'ied, and fed and 
his entire state of dejiendeuce, would lender it too cmel to take 
any but a m<.n of the lowest orders 

Down to the close of the reign of Louis XIV the high roads 
waio not repaiied or were repaired at the co'=;t of tho^e who used 
them namely the ^tafe and the idjacent landowners But al out 
that time the roads began to he lepaired by forced labour onl', 
that IS to say, exclusively at the expense of the ^jea'^autrv ’ ‘Ihis 
expedient for making ro^s without paying for them w is thought 
so ingLnious that m 1737 a circular of the Comptroller General 
Orry established it throughout rrance The Intcnclauts were 
armed with the right of imprisoning the refractory at pleasure, or 
of sending constables after them * 

« ^ *“• * 1«1 
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rrora tint time, wlienever trade augmented, so that more roads 
vrere wanted or desired, the conee or forced labour extended to 
lien lines, and had more ivork to do It appears from the Report 
made in 1779 to the Provincial Assembly of Bern, that the ivorks 
executed by forced labour in that poor province n ere estimated in 
one year at 700,000 livres In 1787 th§y were computed at 
about the same sum in Lower N^orraondy Nothing can better 
demonstrate the melancholy fate of the rnral population , the pro- 
gress of society, which ennehed all the other clashes, drove them 
to de<;pair, and civilisation itself tamed against that class alone 
1 find about Jhe same time, m the correspondence of tho 
Intendants, that leaie was to be refa‘«ed to the peasants to do 
their forced labour on the private roads of their own villages, 
since this labour was to be reserved to the great high roads only, 
or, as they were then called, ‘the Kings highway ’ The strange 
notion that the cost of the roads was to be defrayed by tho poorest 
pcr'on'i, and by those who were the least likely to travel by them, 
though of recent date, took such root in the minds of those who 
nero to profit by it, tint they soon imagined that the thing could 
not bo done dilTerently ’ In 17G6 an attempt was made to com- 
mnto this forced labour into a local rate, but the same inequality 
sunned, and nfTvcted this new «pecies of tax 
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nqtiiron of tlio pcnonnts on Uip roids,’ kikI oho of tlitso ofTlctr’ m 
1751, ‘is sncli, tlmt thoj will fcooii be fjmlo uiuIiIp to pfi} 
iaillc * ' 

Could nil tlie«io new opprc^tsions Im\o been cst iblished if 
lintl been m tlio \icimlj of tlieso peisints nti^ men of ntilfU 
ulucntion, disposed ami able, if iiottodefi.rul them, ntleast to inter 
cede for them, with that common master who already held m hi* 
grasp tho fortunes of tho poor and oi tho rich ’ 

I have ro id a letter of n great landowner, writing in 177 lto 
tho Intendant of his pnwinci , to iiidiico liim to open a ro ul 
road, ho t-aid, would causo llie prosptntj of tho Milage, and for 
several reisons , ho then went on to recommend tlio establi«hiiieut 
of a fur, which would double, he thought, tho pneo of prmluec 
"With excellent moti\es,bead(lctlthat%\ith the assistance of a small 
contribution a school might be established, which would furni'^l* 
the King with moro industrious subjects It was the first time 
that these ucccscary amcborationslind occurred to liim , ho had only 
thoughtof them in the preccdmgtwojeara which ho had Ijeeiiconi* 
polled by a t/c cic/iet to spend m hi8 own house ‘Slye^l® 
for the last two ye irs in mj estates/ he candidly obson ed, ‘ has con 
Mnced mo of the extreme utility of these things 

It was more espcciallj m times of scarcJtj that the rel nation 
or total intemiption of tho ties of patronage and dependence, irhinh 
formerly connected the great mral propnetois and the peasantryj 
was manifest At such critical times the Central Government, 
alarmed by its own isolation and weakness sought to revive fc^ 
the nonce the personal influences or the political as'^ociahons which 
the Government itself Lad destroyed , they were summoned to it'» 
aid hut they were snramoned m vain, ami the State was astom'hed 
to find that those persons were defunct whom it had itself deprived 
ofgife 

In this extremity some of the Intendants— Turgot for instance 
—in the poorest provinces, issued illegal oidmances to compel the 
fich landowners to feed their tenants tdl the next harvest I hare 
found under the date of 1770, lettem from several pansh pnests 
who propose to the Intendants to tax the great landownera both 
clerical and lay, ‘ who pos<!ea3 vast estates which they do 

1^* from which they draw large revenues to be “pci'^ 


T off/s ^ the Tilinges were infested with beggars , for 

poor were relieved m the towns bntintlc 
ry, uring the winter, mendicity was their only resource 
ccasiona y these poor wretches were treated with great vio- 
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lence In 17G7 the Due de Oboxseul, then Itimster^ resolved 
suddenly to suppress mendicity in Trance The correspondence of 
the Intendants still shows with what ngour his measures were talen 
The patrol was ordered at once to np all the beggar*' found in 
the kingdom , it is said that more than 50,000 of them were 
seized Able-bodied vagabonds were to be sent to the galleys , as 
for tlie rest, more than forty workhouses were opened to receive 
them It would have been more to the purpose to ha\ e opened the 
hearts of the nch 

This Government of the ancient Trench monarchy, which was, 
a« I have said, so mild, and sometimes so timid, so full of formali- 
ties, of delajs, and of scinples, when it had to do with those who 
v\ ere placed above the common people, vv is always harsh and always 
prompt in proceeding against the lower orders, especially against 
the peasantry Amongst the records which I have examined, I 
have not seen one relating to the arrest of a man of the middle 
class by order of the Intendant, but the peasants were arrested 
continually, some for forced labour, some for begging, some for the 
zinlitui, some by the police or for a hundred other causes Ihe 
fonner class enjoj ed independent courts of justice, long trials, and 
a public procedure 5 the latter fell nnder the control of the provost- 
imrslial, fiummnnlj and without appeal * 

‘ The immense distance which exists between the common 
people and all the other cla««e 3 of society,’ Necker wrote m 1786, 
‘ contributes to avert our observation from the manner in which 
nuthont) maj be handled in relation to all those persona lost m a 
crowd • ‘Without the gentleness and humanity which characterise 
the Trench and the spirit of this age, this would be a continual 
subject of sorrow to tlio*^ who can feel for others under burdens 
from which thej are themselves exempt 
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CLkbnlcd 1 ii^lislj n;»rjcuUun‘^I iii Iruui* 'Jlu} c*\ccllcd ni no 
profe'i'sion but in tliiit of tirnis, lluro nt least tlio) cuno lulurally 
and nccf'Saiilj into contact with tlio otlior cla‘s‘50^ 

In this dtptb of isolation nml indigoiico tlie Irciicli pcn®antrj 
li\ed , tlioj Imd cnclosul ami inncressiblc within it I have been 
surprised and almost sboLked to iieiccuo that less than twent} 
jenrs before tho Catholic woisliip was iJiolishcd without resist nice 
in 1 nnco and tho churches desecrated, tlic mentis (nken to I'cer- 
tain tho population of a district were theso tho jiirish pnesfs 
reported the number of persons who h id attended at Luster at tlio 
I ord s tnl Ic — an c timato was added for tho proh ih!e mimbor of 
cliildrin niid of tho sick, tho result fjno tlio whole bod\ of tlio 
population Ne^ertbelcss tho spirit of the hrul bc^mn to peno 
trnfob) miinj wajs into theso untutored minds, it penetnted bf 
irregnl ir and hidden chnniiels, and assumed tho strangest slnp^s 
in their inrrow and obscure cipncitus Net notlnng seemed as 
jet o\tcrnaUj clmngoil, the mnnticrs, tbo habits, tbo fuitli of tho 
peasant seemed to be the eaiuc, he sria submissive, and was e'Of* 
merrj 

Ihcre IS something fallacious in tbo merriment winch tie 
Tronoh often eUiibit in the midst of the greatest calnmitips It 
onlj proves that, believing tbeii ill foituiie to be inevitable tl ej 
seek to throw it ofl by not thinking of it but not that they do not 
fe 1 it Open to them a door of escape from tlie evil they seem to 
beai so lightly and they will rush townids it with such violence 
as to pass over your body without so much ns seeing you if }0« 
are on their path c. 


These things are clear to ns fiom oar point of observation, 

but they were invisible to conteinimrary eves It is alwajswJth 

^eat difficulty that men belonging to tlio upper classes sacceed la 
disarrnmg with precision what is passing in the mmd of the 
common people and espe nUj of the peasnntrv The ediicallMl 
and the manner of life of tile pe-isantiy gpe them certain nens of 
tneir own which remain shut to all other classes But when tho 
poor and the rieh huTO scarcelj an, common interests common 
mimloA? "““‘"o-.tasmeas the da.knes, which conceals the 
3 ,1 *' ” ““‘Of hecomea in penelraUe 

and the tro classes might live for ever side hj side without tho 

Mcnriti d” tlm'™*r*’°'l “ ““"“"o 'o oh^onre in what hti-inpo 

Mcnritj .11 those who ml al ited tl e nipi. or the , uddic storms of 
the social edifice were Im, g at the ver, time when tho Ilevolut, n 
was beginning and to mark Low ingeniously t.' ey d scomsed on 
the virtue of the common pc„,,e „„ tier genii „es, oil tier 
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attachment to themseU ea, on their innocent diversions ; the absurd 
and terrible contrast of 93 tvas nlreidy beneath their feet 

Let ns here paa«e for i laoment a-, we proceed to con'Jider, 
amid-'t all the»e minute particulars which I have been describmg^ 
one of the greatest laws of Providence in the go\ emment of human 
societies 
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percenecl ^liat unknown p*iSsions tlio} lial kindled — passions 
wbicli they could neither gaule nor control, and which ended by 
turning tho instigators of thoso passions into their victims 

In all future ages the riuns of that great Hou‘'o of France 
which had seemed destined to e\tend o^er the wliole of Furope, 
will he the wonder of mankind , bnt those who read its historj 
with attention will understand without difficulty its fall Almost 
all the vices, almost all the errors, almMt all the fatal prejudices I 
have had occasion to describe, owed either their ongin, or tfaeir 
duration, or their extent to the arts practised by most of the kings 
of Fiance to dnule their subjects m order to govern them more 
absolutely 

But when the middle classes were thus thoroughly severed 
from the nobility, and the peasantry from the nobility, as well as 
lom the middle classes — when, by tbe progress of the same influ* 
ences v,ithin each class, each of them was internally subdiviled 
into minute bodies, almost os isolated fiom each other as the classes 
0 wluch they belonged the result was one homogeneous mass the 
parts of which no longer cohered Nothing was any longer so 
orgamsed as to thwart the Government— nothing so as to o««i«t 
t.* fabric of the grandeur of the monarchy 

might fall to pieces at once and m a moment as soon as tlie society 
on winch it rested was disturbed 

Ana the people, which alone seem to have learnt somellim? 
rotn the misconduct and the mislahos of all its masters if indeed 

to It o ’‘“n tendencies which those masters had intoattcd 

tL nre^l 7 ’V” T""" Sometimes that people La, earned 

noaS e ’"*« 'W-ent oj ih liberty, ah' « 

direStt goveinment and hostile to thoso who would l.aie 

to paint I proceed to ^ ^ Hevolution I desidu 

dents which flnallv 1 f particular and more recent inW 

chancter ^ ^l^tcrmined its occurrence, its origin, and its 
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GILVPTER Xni. 

sno\nNn that towauds the middle of the EiGffrEExra cexturt 

AUr^ OF LETTEItS BECAME TOE LEADIAG POLITJCAL MEV OF FR.\^CE, 

A^D OF TOE EFFECTS OF THIS OCCURUENCE. 

(X II v^C^ li'wl long been tbe most literary of all the nations of Eorope ; 
altlioDgb her literary men Ind nerer eshibitei! sncli intellectnal 
powers as they displaced about the middle of the eighteenth 
ccntnry, or (Kcapied scch a position as that which they then 
assumed, ^Nothing of the kind had ever been seen in Prance, or 
perhaps in any other conntrj-. CThey were not constantly mixed 
up with public affairs as m England : at no period, on the contrary, 
had they lived more opart from them. They were invested nith 
no authority whato\er, and died no public offices in a society 
erondi.*d with public officers; yet they did not, like the greater 
ixvrt of their brethren in Germany, keep entirely aloof from the 
arena of politics and retire into the regions of pare philosophy and 
|)olite literatnre. Tliey buried them«elvcs incc'^antly with matters 
npjiertainiwg to gov/?mment, and this wa-?, jn truth, their special 
occnpalfon. ) Tlius {^hey were continually holding forth on the 
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impracticable task^ Nevertheless, by di^-carJing matters of (IttiJ, 
so as to get at the first leading idea*?, it may bo easily discovei'eti 
that the (authors of these diSerent systems agreed at lea't inont> 
very general notion, hith all of them seem to ha^ e a! il e conceived, 
and which appears to have pre-evisted in their minds before all the 
notions peculiar to themselves and to have been their common 
fountain-head^ However widely^they may have diverged ni the 
rest of their course, they all started from this point They all 
agreed that it was expedient to subatituto simple and clomentar} 
rules, deduced from reason and natural law, for the complicated 
traditional customs vvhieli governed the society of their time) 
IHpon a strict scrutiny it may be seen that what might bo uill’*! 

e political philosophy of the eighteenth centm^ consisted, pro- 
porlj speaking, in this one notion^ 

These opinions ^ero b^ no means novel, for three fliousanJ 
>cars they had unceasingly tiaversed the imaginations of mankind, 
though vnthout bi.mg able to stamp thciniLlvc? there ITott came 
tboyat last to tike possession of the minds of all the writers of this 
period >vliy,msteaaofprogrossiDgnofarthertlmntIioln.adsofa 
f«eq*miitly teen the cose, had they at list 
cached the masses, and assumed the strength and the fen our of a 
to such a degree, that general and abstract thL-oriis 
pon the nature of society became daily topics of conversation, 
and tv en inflamed tlio imaginations of norncu, and of the pwo^ntry ’ 
nn 't 1 1 It literary men, ])osscssuig neither rank, nor honour*', 

urL?n r°i 1’°"^*“. ^^onme, m f.tt, the 

nasZcl 1*"! oob 

gn.,Kd r«::thontr?'” government, tiuy alone 
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no one LaO atlempteil eitliei tobnn" into bannonj with each other 
or to adapt to modern wants, anti ivhicU appeared likely to perpetuato 
their existence tliough they had lost their worth, they learned to 
ahhor what was ancient and traditional, and naturally became 
desirous of re constrncting the social edifice of their day upon an 
entird} new plan — a plan avliich each one traced «olely bv the 
ligM of liifa rca'^on^ 

CTheso ^Nritcra were predisposed, bv tbeiroi^n position, to relish 
general and abstract theories upon tho subject of government, and 
toplacc in them the blindest confidtnce^l The almost immeasurable 
distance in which theylueil from practical duties alforded them no 
txjxnincc to moderate the nrdonp of their character, notljing 
warned them of the obstacles winch tlie actual state of things 
might oppose to reforms, houcxer desirable ^hey had no idea of 
the penis which abvajs iccoinpany the most needful revolution**, 
thej had not c\ en a presentiment of them, for the complete ah«enee 
of all ^loUtical lihertj had the edict of rendenng the transaction of 
public affairs not only unknown to them, but e\ en innsible) They 
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other rcmmnt of former notlionty, ^vitliout perceivjng it hanJ 
fill} romcily that ho could liiin''clf apply to his own pnrticnlar 
haidsliip It appeared that tho whole constitution of the coimtiy 
must either Ic endured or destroyed 

^Jio rrench, hoiieier, liad still preserNed one liberty nmid«t the 
rum of every other they were still free to philosophise nlmo't 
withont restraint upon the ongm oF socief j , the essential natnre of 
governments, and the primordial rights of manhind^ 

jMl tho«ey\ho felt themselves aggrieved bvthe daily application 
of existing laws were soon enamoured of the®e literary politicsJ 
Ihe Fame taste soon reached even tho«e yylio by nature or by their 
condition of life Fcemed the farthest removeil from abstract Fpecn 
lations ^Eyery tax payer wronged by the unequal distribution of 
tbe taiUevras fired bj the idea that all men ought to be eqml, 
every little landowner deyoured bj fbe rabbits of Ins noble neigh- 
our was delighted to be told that all privileges were, without dis- 
tinction, contrary to reason Every public passion thus assnmwl 
the disguise of philosophy , all political action was violently driven 
tiaek into the domain of literature, and the writers of the dav 
undertaking the gaidance of public opinion, fonnd themselves at 
one time m that position winch the heads of parties commonlr 
in ree countries ) No one m fact was any longer in a coudi 
tion to contend with them for the part they had aFaumed 

{ n anstoCTacy m all its vigour not only carries on the affius 
ot a country, but directs public opinion, gives a tone to bterature, 
nnd the stamp of authority to ideas , but the Ircnch nobility of 
tlus iiortion of its/mpre 
the^o«If fortnnes of its power, and 

had beeTi°°/ the direction of the public mind 

as thpv^t to -nters of the dar. to occupy 

tlms Lu™ fr very aristocracy who-epHce they 

tnotten H . /“TT "“^ertalaog So ^mpletSy Lad it 

trdii'irorm t 1 ***1 K®”®ra] theories once admitted, mevitahly 

doctrines “*** political pa««ions and deeds tint 

of the nnn»l *1,^® looked upon as ingenious exerci c’ 

disctissionci 1 °° shared as a pleasant pastime in thc=® 

whilst thfv ° enjoyed tlieir immunities and privileges' 

customs ^ of all e 4 abb«hed 

rmnee tlms contnljntJl to °n*'' * I 

their own nm^ Tint whence could tl ey 
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Ptulilon transfoniiation of so /incient and complicated a state of 
society asas to !«' effocted, vritliout nuy coucu'«-.ion, by tlie aid and 
efilcacy of rea«on alono; and they fatally forgot that niixim whkli 
‘ tlieir forefather^, four hundred years licfore, had expressed in Ih’ 
simple and energetic laiignngo of their time: ‘ l\ir re-iin’^rre df 
/Iroji pnindo ftanehi^c cl liltcrUf eJiet-o/i en trop tjeandd ^ennigc* 
(^(By requiring tew great liberty and franchi«c, men fall into too 
great servitude )\ 

It was not ^rprising that the nobility and middle clas«e«. >o 
long excluded from ull public action, should have displaced thi» 
strangv* inejqiorienco ; but what astonishes far more is, that the 
^erx men who Ind tho conduct of public affairs, the ministers, the 
magistrates, and the Intendants, <5hoQld not hive evinced more 
foresight. Many of them, nevertheless, were ^ery clever men in 
their profession, and wore thoroughly possessed of all the details of 
the public ndmini«tration of their time; bat in that great science 
- of government, which teaches tho comprehension of the general • 
movement of societx', the appreciation of what is passing in the 
imnds of the masses, and the foreknowledge of the prol^Wa 
wsnlts— they wore just as mncli novices as the people it«clfJ In 
trnth,4t IB only the exercise of free institutions tliat can teach the 
statesman this principal portion of his art 

Uis may easily be seen in the ilemoir addre«^ed by Tnrgot to 
e King m 1775, in which, among other matters, he advised las 

31aj^y to summon a reprCbcntativ e assembly, freely elected by th? 
^hole imtion, to meet every year, for six weeks, abont his own 
person, but to grant it no eOective power His proposal w?s, thit 
this as^mbly should take cognisance of arlmimstrative bn-me-'.- 
bnt never of the government— should offer snn-(-e-^tions rather than 
^ and, in fact, should be commissioned to tlucn^ 

bat not to make them ‘ In this wise ' said tlie Memotr, 
ne roval power wonld be enhghtened, but not thwarted, and 
imblic opm.on contented without danger: for the^e as^nibhes 

aur^ authority to oppose any indispensable operation , 

tn ti ’ miprobable, they should not lend thern'clres 

please ’ would still be the master to do as he 

of greater igaorance of tl.o true lerrins 

»f ‘'■o It frequrntlj- 

period eo’oi! “ •"“■orJs the end of a rovolnt.on»rv 

£to p&ct Tprgot Lns been civmeJ 
Slnted^,,"^ » tindow or l.berfj b-o been 

n e reality. Aegastns made tbe experiment witb 
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nctuall} <lono in tin, Umtcnl Slntc$ tlnn to a\ lint ^^ns tliouglit nt tlio 
sumo time in 1 rniico Whilst to the rest of Lnropo the Ke^olutlon 
of Amcnci still nnl^ fippinrcil a novel niul strorige otcurroncc m 
1 rnncu it oiilj rLiiili rul moro pnlpiblo nnd inoio sinking tint 
which v\n$ alrtotl} Hiippo wl to bo known) Other countries it 
'istonisIiLil I rnneo it brought more complete conviction) TIio 
Ament aii3 seemed to hivo ilono no more than execute what the 
littrnrj gtnuts of rrnneo Ind ulread) conceived , (the} gavesihe ^uh* 
stance of rcaht} to that whith tho I jcnch had excogitated) It was 
as if I ti elon hud s„thltiil> found himself in Salentiim 

11ns circumstuico so novel in liistorv, of the whole political 
cdncitiou of a great people luing formed h) its literal} men coo 
trihuted more tlinn nn}thuig peril ips to bestow upon tho 1 rencli 
Ilovohition its peculiar stamp, uid to cause those lesults which are 
still perceptible 

Crho writers of tho timo not onl} imparted their ideas to tho 
people who effected tho Revolution, but the} gave tliem fll*o their 
pccuUai temperament mid disposition JJi© whole nation ende^ 
afttr boing so long pchoolod by them, m tlm absence of rll other 
leaders and lu profound ignormco of practical nffairs, by wtehmg 
up the instincts, the turn of mind, the tastes, and even the 
humours of those who wrote, so that wlien tlie time for action 
into the mena of politics all the I abifs of 


A study of the histoiy of tli© Trench Rev olution w ill show that 
It was earned on precisely m that same spirit which has caused so 
many abstract books to be written on goveinment (There yas the 
general theories, complete systems of legis 

,r “P”" theory-thesa^e lore of 

aelVelo rpa insl,tat.ons-ll.e same 

rZ of 1„™ O"'-™ const, tation by the 

m Its mrtf'l P'nn mther than seeh to ninenil it 

a r 'TOO on akimiog one, for th ,t which le 

thin ^ i Bt-itesman and the same 

to ™,t r^loZs to he written mayh.a 

thS »f ‘lie time caught something of 

Bions f It was full of general 

. and litemi? tiirii. This 

through all oKsscs'™d',k ‘‘ 'rpressed, pcnelrnliil 

loweslN Oonsideral Iv Ivf '""S"'"'' f o'hty even to tl o 

J y before tlie Revolution tlio edicts of Lou's 
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CHAPTER XIV 

SnO\\D»G no^v IRBELIGION dad DECOME a OCNERiL A^D ^OMI^A^T 
r^VSSIOX AMONGST TDE FRENCH OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENrHO, 
AND TIHAT INFLUENCE THIS FACT HAD OV THE CHARACTER Of 
THE REVOLUTION 
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Tliere the stnte of things wis such as had never occurred be- 
fore. In other times, established religions had been attacked with 
violence ; but the ardour evinced against them had always taken 
rise in the zeal inspired by a new faith E%en the false and 
detestable religions of antiquity had not had either numerous or 
passionate adversaries until Christianity aro«e to snpplant them ; 
till then they were qnietly and noiselessly dying out in donht and 
indifference — dying, in fact, the death of religions, by old age. 
But in France the Christian religion was attacked with a sort 
of rage, without any attempt to substitute any other belief Con- 
tinuous and vehement efforts having been made to expel from the 
soul of man the faith that had filled it, the sonl was left empty. 
A mighty mnltitnde wrooght with ardour at this thankless task. 
Tliat absolute incredulity in matters of religion which is so con- 
trary to the natural instincts of mao, and places his soul in so 
painful a condition, appeared attnictixe to theina<«e3 That which 
until then had only prodnced the effect of a sickly languor, began 
to generate fnmticism and .a snint. of nronsfriiTulism 
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Government, not bemg tble to find i vent in public afPiiis, bid 
taken refuge in literature, ind that the vn iters of the dij bad be 
come the real leadeis of the great party winch tended to overthrow 
the social and political institutions of the country 

Tins bemg well understood, the question is altered no 

longer ask in what the Church of that day erred as a religious 
mstitntion, bat how far it stood opposed to the pohtical revolution 
which was at hand, and how it was more especially irksome to the 
u riters who were the principal promoters of this revolution 

The Church, by the first principles of her ecclesiastical govern- 
ment was adverse to the principles ulncli thej were desirous of 
establishing in civil government Tlie Ghnrcli rested prmcipaby 
upon tradition , they professed great contempt for nil mstitutions 
based upon respect for the past The Church i-ecognised anantho- 
rity superior to individual reason , they appealed to nothing • ut 
that reason The Church was founded upon a hierarchy they 
aimed at an entire subversion of ranks To have come to a coJU" 
mon understanding it n ould have been necessary for both Bides to 
have recognised the fact tint political society and religious societal 
being by nature essentially difllrent, cannot bo legulated by nui“ 
logons laws Cut at that time they were far enough from nnv 
such conclusion, and it was fancied that, m order to attack tie 
institutions of tbo State, tlio«e of the Church must bo d stroyed 
which served ns their foundation and their model 
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r-iLl tw TOCst Oi^n aoa the teoiit difindtil etdt of nil the rast 
eihBce ivhich thef TtCTe n.-atlmg Her stniigth Ind (leclinoil -if 
tlie s^me time tbat tUt temponl power of tlio Crown ind in- 
created Aft^r UaMng been fir^l the ^opvrior of too teniponl 
powers then tbeir etiu-d sbe bad come down to be tbar client , 
and a <=ort of leciprocitv Ind been e^tabli lie<l Ktwct a them Tlio 
teraponl powers knt tUe CbutcU tbeir nnttnal forct, whilst the 
Cbnrcb lent them her moral anthority , ther canned the Church to 
be obeced, the Church cau-’ed tKni to be re^pectcil— a dingi rous 
mterchange of obligations m times of approaching n. volution and 
alwavs disadvantageous to a power foundi’d not upon constraint 
hut npon faith 

Although the Kings of Franco still calle<l'theni««.lvk» the eUhst 
■sons of the Church thev fulfiHetl their obligations toward' h r 
uio«t neghgentlr tliev evinced far le s ardour in her protection 
than m the defoice of their own goveriuncnt Tlav did not, it i3 
tme, permit anv direct attach upon her, but thev differed her to 
be trans&sed from a distance bv a thousand shaft* 

Tlie sort of ««ini-coastmnt which was at that time impos*‘d 
upon the enemies of the Church instead of dmimishmg their 
power angmented it Tliere are hmeswhen the Te«tramt impost 
on htcrature succeeds m arresting the progress of opinions there 
avc other' when it accelerates their course but a species of control 
similn^ to that then exercised over the pre s has invanablv auf^- 
menteil it power a hundredfold 

Authors were persecuted enough to excite compassion not 

enough to inspire them with terror They Euffered from that kind 
of annoi aace which irritates to oppo itiou not from the heaw yoke 
which crushes The prosecutions directed afmin«t them, which 
wen. almost always dHatorv^ noisy and vam appeared le s catcu 
hted to preient their wntintr than to exate them to the task ' A 
complete hbertv of the press would have been le- preindicial to 
the Church . - 

‘ \ou consider our lutolermce more favonrable to the progress 
of the mmd than vonr nnlomted hbertv wrote Diderot to Dai id 
Ilumo m lYGS D*Holbach Helvetms ilorelet and Suard are 
yt of voiir opmion 'iet it was the Scotchman who was ncht 
1 e pos,os^ tte eyperi^ce of the free country in which he hvei 
» B rot lookid orot ■orrtter a l.temn moo-Hmoo m a 
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If tlie first American wlio miglit lie met bj* chance, either in 
hi3 own countiy or abroad, wore to be stopped and ashed whether 
he considered religion n^eiul to the stability of tho laws and tlio 
good order of society, he would answer, without hesitation, that no 
civilised society, but more especially none in a state of fieedom, 
can e\ist without religion Eespect for religion iS, in his eye'’ 
the greatest guarantee of the stability of the State and of the safety 
of the communitj Those who are ignorant of the science of 
government know that fact at least Yet there is not a country 
in the woild w’here the boldest doctrines of the philosophei’s of the 
eighteenth century, on political subjects, have been more adoptee 
than m America their anti-religious doctrines alone haio never 
been able to make way there, even with the advantage of an un- 
limited liberty of the press 

Aa much may be said of the English ’ French irreligious 
philosophy had been preached to them even before the greater 
part of the French philosophers were bom It was Bolioghrohe 
who set up Voltaire Throughout the eighteenth centnry luficlehty 
had celebrated champions m England Able writers and profound 
thinkers espoused that cause, but they were never able to render 
it triumphant as m Prance , inasmuch as all those who had any- 
thmg to fear from revolutions eagerly came to the rescue of th« 
established faith Even those who were the most mixed up with 
the French societv of the day, and who did not look upon the 
doctrmes of French philosophy as false, rejected them as dangerous 
Great political parties as is always the case m free countries, were 
interested m attaching tljeir cause to that of the Churcli , and 
Bolmgbroke himself became the ally of the bishops The clergy, 
animated by these examples, and never finding itself deserted, 
combated manfully m its own cause The Church of England, m 
spitcvof the defects of its constitation and the abuses of eiery 1 md 
that swarmed within it supported the shock victonously Authors 
and orators rose withm it and applied themselves with nnlcmr to 
th^ defence of Christianity 11, e theories hostile to that religion 
nltei haiingbeen discussed and refuted, were finally rejected by 
the action of societj itself, and without anv interference on the part 
01 the Goiernment 
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acquired cluiiiig the last sixty \cars lias been suflicient to disgust 
the French with this dangerous litCRiturc It is only ncct'sarj 
to see how much the respect for religion has gnduallj resumed 
its sway among tho difft-ixut cla'^ses of tlie nation according as 
each of them acquired that experience m the rude school of 
Ile\olution The old nobihtj, winch was the mo«t irreligious 
cla«s before 1789, became the most fervent after 1703 it nas 
the first infected, and the hrst cured IVhon the hou}geoii>ie 
telt it'ielf stnich- down in its triumph, it began also, in its turn, 
gradually to revert to religions fiilh Little b} little, respect for 
religion penetrated to all the classes m which men had anrthing 
to lo e bj popular disturbances, and lufidelitj disappeared, or 
at least hid its head more and more, as the fear of ^e^olutlons 
aro'se 

But thia was by no means the case at the time immediately 
precedmg the Revolution of 1789 The French had so completely 
lost all practical experience m the great affairs of mankind, and 
were so thoroughlj ignorant of the part held by religion in the 
government of empires, that infidelity first established it«elf in the 
minds of the very men who had the greatest and most pressing 
per«»onal intere'>t in keeping the State in order and the people in 
obedience Not only did they themselves embrace it, but m their 
blindness they di««emmdted it below them They made impietj 
the pastime of their vacant existence 

The Church of France, so probfic down to that period m great 
orators, when she found herself de«eited bv all those who ought to 
hare rallied by a common interest to her cause became mute It 
seemed at one time that, provided «he retained her wealth and her 
rank, she was ready to renounce her faith 

As thcBe who demed the truths of Christianity spoke aloud, 
and those who still bebeved held their peace, a state of thmgsvn-as 
the result which has smee frequently occurred again in France, not 
only on the question of religioUj but lu very different matters 
Those who still preserved their ancient bebef, feanug to be the 
only men who still remained faithful to it and more afraid of 
isolation than of error followed the crowd without partaking its 
opinions Thus that which was still onh the feeling of a portion 
of the nation appeared to he the opinion of all and from that 
very fact, seemed irresistible even to thoae nho had them'seUes 
gi\ en it this false appearance 

Tlie umvereal discredit into which everv form of religious bebef 
had fallen, at the f nd of the last centurj , exercised without any 
doubt the greatest influence upon the whole of the French Revo- 
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liitlon: it vtjunpcd itn cluimctcr. Xotliing contribuloil more to 
give its fiMliires llmt torriUe expros'siah which they won*. 

In Fooking to ilNtingaish Ivlwicn the thlliTPnt tfTccts which 
irreligioii nt tlint tiim- piwlncttl in rninco, it m.iy bo ‘ioon tint it 
wiH rather by <liFtnrbing men’s minds than by dogmdlng their 
henrts, or oven corrupting llieir momU, that it di'-po'^cil tlio men 
of that clay to go to Huch btmngo o\co'.‘.oh. 

"When religion thus doserfod the Fotils of men, it did not leave 
them, ns is fn^quontly tijo ca«o, empty and debilitntod. Tliey w»rc 
iillid for the tiino with Rentimontsnnd ideas that occupied its place, 
and did not, at fii>t, allow them to Iw utterly prostrate. 

If thel’ronch who efiictc d the Uevolution were more jncredulons 
than those of the pn-seiit ilnj in matters of religion, at least the) 
had one ndinirablo faith which Iho present generation has not. 
They had faith in themselves. TJiey never iloubted of the per' 
fectibility and power of man: they were burning with entbusissm 
for his glorj : they believed m Ins worth. They placed that proud 
confidoDco in their own atrcngtli which fo often loads to error, but 
without which a people is only capable of servirude: (bey never 
doubled of tlioir call to transform the face of Foclety and regenev^t© 
tho human race llieso sentiments and passions bocamo lihe a 
sort of new religion to them, which, os it produced some of those 
great effects which religious prtkluc©, kept them from individual 
selfishness, urged them on even "fo‘6elf.«.icrifico and heroism, am* 
freqnently rendered them insensible to all those petty objects 
which possess the men of tlieijjresent day. 

After a profound stodj-^f^ history W’o may still venture to 
affirm that there never wos’o revolution, in which, nt the com- 
mencement, more sincere patriotism, more disinterestedness, more 
true greatness, were displayed by eo great a number of men. The 
nation then exhibited the principal defect, but, at the same time, 
the principal ornament, which youth possesses, or rather did 
PjOssess, namely, inexperience and generosity 

Y et irrehgion had produced an enormous public evil lo most 
of the great political revolutions, which, up to that period, had 
appeared m the world, those who had attacked the established 
laws had respected the creeds of tlie country j and, m the greater 
part of the religious revolotions, those who attacked religion made 
no attempt to change, at one blow, the nature and ordei of all 
established authorities, and to raze to the ground the ancient 
eonstitntion of the government. In the greatest convulsions of 
society one point, at least, had remained unshaken. 

But m the Trench Revolntion, the religions laws having been 
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'ibolislieil it tilt '>'inie time thot the ci\il laws were oicrthrowu, 
the luincls of men were entirely npset they no longer knew eitlitr 
to what to cling, or where to stop , anil thus nro'^o i hitherto 
nnknonn species of rei olulioni&ts, who cimeil their bolilnc«s to a 
pitch of mudne^s, who were surpn«eil bv no novelty ami im'^tcil 
by no ‘^crnple, and who ne\er he^itnletl to put my design whate\er 
into erecufion J»or must it be supiiosed tint tlie«e ntw beings 
have been the i olited md ephemtrvl creation of a moment and 
destined to pass aw ay as that moment passed Theyha\G since 
formed n race of beings which 1ms jicrjictimted itself, and sprt id 
into all the cuilised parts of the world, e\erywhere preserving the 
®amo phvfiognomj , the same passions, the same character Tlie 
present geuemtion fonnd it m the world at its birth it still 
remains before our eves 
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tion, were announced berorelnndbv economical writers, and 
nnlentlj recommended , there is liirdlc one of the-<e institutions of 
wlnCli the gfrm nny not he di^cotered m some of Uieir ^v^ltlngs , 
and those writings nnv he said to contain all that is most sub. 
■stantial m the Rciolution itself 

Nny, more, their boohs already bore the stamp of th it re\ olu- 
tionaiy and democratic temper a Inch we knon so nell they 
breathe not only the hatred of ctrtam prmltge»j but even di\ er&itj 
was odious to them , they would adore equality, eien in »emtnde 
All that thwarts their designs is to be crushed Ther care little for 
plighted faith, nothing for private rights — or rather, to «!peaL 
accurately, private rights have nlre idy cea=ed in their eyes to evnsfc 
— public utility IS everi thing Yet these were men, for the most 
part, of gentle and peaceful lives, worthy persons upright magis- 
trates, able administrators , but the peculiar spirit of their task bore 
them onwards 

The past was to the«e economists a subject of endJc's contempt 
‘This nation has been governed for centimes on false principles,' 
said Letronne, ‘everything seems to have been done by hap- 
hazard ’ Startmg from this notion, they «et to work , no institution 
was «o ancient or '‘o v.eli-estabU«lied m the history of Frame that 
they hesitated to demand its sappre«sion from the moment that it 
incommoded them or deranged the ‘symmetry of their plans One 
of tho'C n riters pro[>osed to ohhnSrate at once alJ the ancient tem- 
tOTial divisions of the kingdom, and to change all the names of the 
provinces, forty yearn before thc„ Constituent As&emhly executed 
this scltfme w*”"" 

They had already conceived ihe, idea of all the social and 
aduiim«trative reforms which the Ilevolntion has accomplished 
before the idea of free lustitotions had begun to cro«3 their minds 
They were, indeed, extremely favourable to the free exchange of 
produce, and to the doctrine of fane et laisse p<vfser, the 

basis of free trade and free labour , but as for political Lberties, 
properly so called, the«e did not occur to their minds, or if peT- 
chanco they did occur to tlieir imaginations, such ideas « ere at ouce 
rejected ilost of them began to display considerable hostility to 
deliberatuo assemblies to local or secondary powers, and, in 
general, to all the checks which ha\e been established, at different 
tunes, in all free nations, to balance the central pouer of the 
Government ‘The system of checks sud Qnesnav, ‘is a fatal 
idea m goiemment ‘The specnlatious on nhich a system of 
checks has been i«ed are chimencal,’ said a friend of the same 
n ntcr 
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inilitii.*’, and the^ checked rather than ads aiiced the progress of 
‘:ociet\ 'I ho Parlnraeuts, winch alone stood in lieu of iiolitical 
bodie=5, had no power to preient the t\il which tlie Goitrmnent 
did, and frtquentl} prevented the good which the Go\crunieiit 
nltemptcd to do • 

'lo accomplish the revolnlion which thev contemphted by 
nu ms of all thc'^o antupiatod mstminents nppt irid impncticable 
to the 'school of economists To confide the execution of tlieir 
plans to the nation, nu^stris-, of lurstlf, was not more agreiable 
to tluiu , for how was it j>0S5.ib!e to cause a whole jieoplt to adopt 
and follow a sv‘5tem of reform so extensile and <50 clo^cl} connected 
in all its parta ’ It steraeil to thorn more easi and more proper to 
make the adimnistritiie power of the Crown it<«elf the instrument 
of their de'^igns 

That new administrative powei'had not «spning from the insti- 
tutions of the "Middle Age’S, nor did it bear the maikof that period, 
ui spite of its errors tUoj discoitredm it some beneficial tendencies 
Like theui'selves it was natiiralh fivouruUe to equalih of condi- 
tions and to uniformity of rules, as much as thcm«el\e8 it cordiallr 
dete-sted all the ancient powers which were born of feudalism or 
tended to aristocracy In all Lurope no machine of government 
exiated Sowell organised soiast, or so strong To hml snch a 
goierunitnt ready to their bands eeeineil to Uicm a most fortunate 
circumstance , they would ha^e called it providential, if it had 
been the fashion then, as it now is to cause Proiidence to mter- 
lene on all occasions ‘The state of 1 ranee, said Letronne, ‘is 
infimtci} better than that of Engl^rt^ for here reforms can be 
accomplished winch wall cliango the ^ hole Condition of the country 
in a moment , whilst among the Engbvh such reforms may alw aj s 
be thwarted bj political parties 

The pomt was, then not to destroy tlm absolute power, bgt to 
convert it ‘ The State must govern according to the rules of 
es ential order, said Jlercier de la Riviere, ‘ and when this is the 
case it ought to be idl powerful ‘ Let the State thoroughly 
understand its dutv, and then let it be altogether free From 
Quesnay to the Abbe Bodean thev were all of the same mind 
They not onlj rebed on the royal administration to rt-form the 
social condition of their own age but they partially borrowed from 
it the idea of the future go% eminent the\ hoped to found The 
latter was framed in the image of the former 

IhesQ economists held tliat it is the business of the State not 
only to commnmLtho nation, but to fi^ion it in a certain manner, 
to form the clnractcrof the population upon n certain precoucened 
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model, to m'rpire the mmd with such opinions and the heart ^ith 
such sentiments as it may deem necessary In fact, they set no 
limits to the lights of the State, nor to what it could effect The 
btatewas not onij to leform men, but to transform them — perhaps 
if it chose, to mahe others* *The State can mahe men wliat it 
pleases, said Bodeau That propositum mclndes all their theories 
Tins unlimited social power which the rrcnch economists had 
conceived was not only greater than anj power they ever beheld, 
hut it differed from every other power by its ongin and its nature 
It did not flow directly fiom the Deitj , it did not rest on tradition , 
it was an impersonal power, it was not called the I^ng, but the 
State, it was not the inheritance of a family, but the product and 
the representative of all It entitled them to bend the right of 
every man to the will of the rest 

That peculiar form of tyranny which is called Democratic 
Despotism, and which was utterl) nnbnown to the iliddic Ages, 
was already familiar to these writers No gradations in society, 
no distinctions of cla««es, no fixed ranks— a pcojde composed of 
individuals nearly alike and entirely equal — this confuted inn«3 
hemg recognised as the only legitimate sovereign, but carcfuUj 
deprived of all the faculties which could enable it either to direct 
or even to superintend its own government Above this mass n 
single officer charged to do everjthmg m Us namo without con- 
sulting it To control this officer, public opinion, deprived of its 
organs, to arrest luin, revolutions, but no laws In pnncipk, a 
Bubordmato agent , m fact, a master 
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It 1 '^ suppo=c«l tluvt the tIi‘'tructi\cthcoricsv.hicU 'vro t1c«> gnntc»l 
in onr times bj tlio nnmo of or alttm are of recent origin tlii«! 
ngnin, i3 a mistibo , these fbuncs are contcmponiy with the hrst 
1 rcnch school of econoinista AV Iiilst they were intent on omplo}- 
mg tie all powerful go\emjnent tll^^ Imd concened in order to 
change the form of societj » other writers grasped in imagination 
tl e same power to subvert jt9 fonnditions 

In the Co 7e »/t la I\itl trf by Aforelly, will le found sulo bj 
Rilo with tho doctrines of tho economists on the omiiiiwtence and 
iinlimitc 1 rights of tl e State sei cril of the political theories whteli 
have most alarmed tie Trench nation in these later times and 
which are suppo«cd to have been Tom before onr eyes — com- 
munity of goods tho right tohboiir, absolute equality of conditions 
nniforravty in all things a inechaTiical regularity in all the move- 
ments of individinls a tvranny to regulate mery action of daily 
hfe and tho cot iplcf o absorption of flio personniiti of each member 
of the commanity into tho whole social 1 ody 

‘ Notl mg in society shall belong in singular propei ty to an} 
one savs tho first article of this code ‘ Property is detestable 
and whosoever shall attempt to re-estabhsh it shall be si at np for 
life as a maniac or an enemy of mankind E\ cry citizen is to I e 
snpported maintained andemplojed at the pnbbc etpense says 
Article IT All prod ictions aie to be stored m public magazines 
to be distributed to tl e citirens and to supply their daily wants 
Towns will be erected on the same plan all pnvate dwellings or 
buildings will be aid e at five years of ago all children will be 
taken frqpi tl eir parents and brought up m common at the cost of 
the State and in a ^mform manner 

Such a book mi^lt have been w ntten yesterday it is a hundred 
years old It ap^i\ted in 1755 at tho \cry time when Quesuav 
founded his school So true it is that centralisation and social ijra 
are products of the game soil they are to each other what the 
grafted tree is to the wild stock 

Of all the n on of the t time these economists are tl ose whiS 
would appear most at Jiome m our own tl eir pass on for equality 
is so strong and their taste for freedom la so q lest enable that one 
might fancy thej are ourconten poranes In reading the speeches 
and the books of the men who fig lied m the Heiolution of 1789 
we are suddeulv transported into a place and a state of societj 
quite unlmown to us but in pernsing the books of this school of 
economists one i lay fancy we have been living with these people 
and have just been talking with them 

Abont the jear'l/oO the whole French nation would not have 
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been disposed to exact a larger amount of political freedom tlnn 
the economists themselves The taste and even the notion of 
freedom Ind perished with the nse of it The nation desired 
reform rather than rights , and if there had been at that time on 
the tliione of France a sovereign of the energj and the character 
of Fredench the Great, I doobtnottliafc be ivoald liave accomplished 
m societv and in government many of the great changes which 
have been brought about by the Revolntion, and this not only 
without the lo^s of hia crown, but with a considerable augmen- 
tation of his power It is said that one of the ablest ministtrs of 
Louis XV II de Machanlt, had a glimpse of this idea, and imparted 
it to his master , but such undertakings are not the result of adnce 
to be able to perform tbem a man must have been able to conceive 
them , 

Twenty years later the state of things was changed A vision 
of political freedom had visited the nund of France and was every 
day becoming moie attractive as may be inferred from a v anetv of 
symptoms The provinces began to conceive the desire to manage 
once more their own affairs The notion that the whole people 
has a Tight to take part m the government diffused itself and took 
possession of the public Recollections of the old States General 
were revived The nation which detested its own h»sto77,ree'ill<^''^ 
no other part of it with pleasure but this This fresh current of 
opinion bore away the economists themselves, and compelled tliim 
to encumber their unitarmn system with some free institutions 
"NMien m 1771 the Parliaments were dostroved, the same 
public which had so often suffered from their prejudices was 
deeplj affected by thi ir fall It seemed a? if with them fell the 
Inst barrier nhich could still restrain tho arbitrary power of tho 
Crown " 
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it better to seiTO under a lion bom of a good fainilr, inti ulio i*? bj 
birth much stronger tlnn I am, than under two hundred rats of my 
own condition ’ And he adds bv wa\ of cvcn«e, llemeuibor that 
I nm bound to appicciate highly tho favour the Kingbns conferred 
on all the lords of manors, bj nndertaVing to pa\ the expenses of 
their junsdictions ’ 

Voltaire, nho had long been absent from Pans imagined that 
public opinion still reranmed at the point where he had left it 
But ho was mistaken Tlie French people no longer confined 
themselves to the desire that their affairs should be better conducted , 
the\ began to wi h to condnet tbeir affairs tliemsehes and it was 
n anifesb that the great Bevolution^ to nliich everything was con 
tnbuting would be brought about not only with the assent of the 
pe^le, but by their handa 

Prom that moment, I believe that this radical ■Revolution, nliich 
Mas to confound m common rum all that nas worst and all that 
was be®t m the mstitotions and condition of Prance, became 
inevitable A people so ill prepared to act for them«elves could 
not nndertaV.e a umversal and svmnUancons refonn avithont a 
nnuersal destmction An absolute sovereign would liaie been a 
less dangerous mno\ ator For myself, when I reflect that this same 
Beiolution which destroyed so nian^ institutions opimons and 
habits ad\er«e to freedom also destroyed so manj of those things 
M ithout which freedom can hardly exist, I incline to tl e belief that 
had it been wrought bj o despot it would perhaps have left the 
French nation less unfit one day to become a free people than 
wrought ns it was by the sovereignty of the people and by the 
people themselves ^ 

VTiat has he^l^een said mast never be lost sight of by those 
who would under^nd the historv of the French Revolution 

"When tlielovaoftthpiTrench for political freedom was aw akeped 
they had already conceived a cert un number of notions on niatterb 
of government which not only did not readilj allv,.th5niselres with 
the existence of free institutions but wbicli were almost cohfiti^ 
to them 

Tliey Lad accepted as the ideal of society a people ha^angaio 
anstocracj but that of its public officers a single and all powerful 
admmistration directing the affairs of State protecting those of 
private persons Aleanmg to be free tl ej bj no means meant to 
deviate from this first conception only they nttemptid to reconcile 
it with that of freedom 

Thor theref re undertook to combine an imlunitid adraims 
tratue centralisation with a preponderating legisUtive bodv — the 
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ntjrajjijsfrifjoii ofa hurt uit'njf \ niHi flio govcrnnuni of plotlohs 
riie nation m n A\hok liml nil tlio nglita of 8o\f‘roignt\ , cicli 
citi/on taken “inglj wnallirust into tlio 'strictest tlepcfidcnet , the 
former was i\pectecl to Oiaplaj tlw txperienci. and tin. \irtiu9ofn 
free people — thi latter tlio qualities of a fiithful pennnt 

lilts desire of introilncing political freoilom m tlio midst of 
institutions and opinions es^ntiallj alien or ndiorse to it Imt 
uhich ucro ntrondj esfablislud m flio Iialuts or sancfioned hr the 
taste of the Ircncli tliemEclrea is tlio main causo of llioabortne 
attempts at free goi criiim nt ii Inch liaio sitecccdtd cneb otlier in 
France for more tlian Bi\ts jiais, and nliicli liaio been followcl 
In such disastrous ivioliitioiis, tlmt ucaned b^ so inanj tflorfs, 
disgusted b} so laborious and bo sterile a uorl abandoning tlieir 
second intentions for tbeir original aim, manj Irenchmen bs'O 
armed at the conclusion that to Ine as eqnals nmlcr a master la 
after all not uitliout some elianii ilms it is tlmt tlit, Irencliof 
the picsont daj are mfinifolj more similar to the Economists of 
1760 than to their fatl ers m 1780 

1 1 aio often a«ked mjselfwJmt ja tbo source of that pa«8ion for 
political ficedotn mIucIi in all ages lias been tho fruitful mother of 
the greatest things uhicli mankind have achieved— and ui uhnt 
feelings that passion stnl es root and finds its nourishment 

It IS evident that when nations are ill directed they soon 
conceive the wish to govern tlemsiKes but (his love of inde- 
pendence which only springs up under tho influence of certain 
transient evils produced by desjxitjsm is never lasting it parses 
away with the acci lent that gave use to it, and wliat seemed to 
be the love of freedom was no more than the hatred of a master 
That which nations made to be free really hate is the curse of 
dependence 

^Isor do I believe that the true loie of freedom is ever bom of 
the mere aspect of its mateiial advantages for this aspect may 
frequently happen to be overcast It is very true that in the loug 
fun freedom ever bnngs to those who know how to keep it, ease, 
egmfort and often wealth but tliere are times at which it 
disturbs for a season (he possess on of these blessings, there are 
other times when despotism alone can confei the ephemeral 
enjoyment of them rke men who prize freedom only for such 
things as these are not men who ever long preserved it 

That which at aU tunes has so strongly attached the affection 
of certa n men is the attraction of freedom itself its native charms 
independent of its gilts — the pleasure of speaking acting and 
breathing nithont restramt nnder no master but God and the 
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laTT Ho xvlio «eeka lu freedom auglit Imt licrself is ht ouh to 
sene 

TLere are nations uhicli lime mtlcfafigabl) pursued lier 
tliiougli e\er^ sort of peril and liutLlup TJiey lo\ed her not for 
her material gifts , they regard herself as a gift 'to precious and so 
nece'ssary that no other could con^le them for the lo'=s of that 
i\hich consoles them for the Joss of everything else Others grow 
^veary of freedom in the midst of their prosperities , they allow 
her to be snatched withont resistance from thtir hands K t they 
should sacrifice by an effort that well-being winch she had 
be'itowed upon them For them to rtmain free, nothing was 
wanting but a taste for freedom I attempt no anal\ sis of that 
lofty sentiment to those who feel it not It enters of its own 
accord into the large hearts Gotl has prepared to receive it , it fills 
them, it enraptures them, but to the meaner mmda nluch have 
ne\er felt it, it is past finding out 
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ciTAnru XVI 

snowno lltAf THE llUtiN OK loth \\I UAS THt MOST TRO- 
SlUtOlSKPOdl OF TIIF OLD HUNCH ^^O^AnClIN, AND HOM THIS 
IROSmim ACCm IIATLII T!!F Rttot I riON 


IrcNiinot 1 x 5 (loiibtctl tliit the e’clitiU'*t!on of the hingilom 
Ix)ui 3 XIV Ingin lon^ IkToio the ntcnts of thnt momreh The 
first inilicntion of it h to lx perceuetl >u tho most glorious 
of his reign I mnct wns riuiie <1 long beforo sho h»J cciswl 
con(|iier Viuibin IcO LcIiiihI him nn nlfinning ess.iy on tlio 
nilmimstmtuo Ftnti«t»cs of his tune Tlie JntcmHnts of tli© 
proMiicoa, ui tho reports uhlri.«sc<l h) tlioiii to the Duhe of 
Ihirgnml} at the close of the se\enteenth centurj, find l)oforo the 
disastrous War of the Spmish Siiccessjon Ind hi gun, all alluded to 
tho gradual doclino of the nation, and tliej ai'cak of it not ns a 
Norj recent occurrence ‘flic population has considemhlj de- 
crea«ul in this district/ pays ono of them ‘ This loan, fomtcfl? 
60 rich and flourishing, is non irilhout emplojnncnt/ says nnothei* 
Or again ‘Tliero have been inamifictnres in this pronnee, but 
they are now abandoned or, ‘Tlie finnors fonnerly missed much 
more from the soil than they do at present, ngncnlture ins m a 
far better condition tw-tiitj years ago’ ‘Populition and pro* 
duction have diminisbetl bj aliout ono fifth in the hst t)iirt> 
ja.js, said an Intcndant of Orleans at the same period 'I he 
perusal of these reports might be recommended to those persons 
who are faiourablo to absolate government, and to those princes 
'wlio are fond of war 


As these Iiardahips had their chief source in the evils of the 
constitution the death of Louis XIV , and even the restoration of 
peace did not restore the prosiierity of the nation It ii'as the 
general opinion of all those who wrote on the art of goveminent or 
on social eci i < iny in the first half of the eighteenth century, that 
the provinces were not recovering themselves , many even thought 
that their rum was progressive Pans alone they said grows m 
wealth and in extent Intendants e\ ministers, and men of 
business were of the same opmion on this point as men of letters 
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For my*:elf, I conrc<=s tint I do not believe in this continuous 
tlecUno of France thiougliout tlio first half of tho eighteenth 
century , but nn opinion so gcnerallj entertained amongst persons 
so well informed, proves at least thnt tho country was nnhing at 
that time no visible progress All the ndniiimtrative laicords 
connected with tins period of the history of Franco which liav o 
fallen under niy observnhon denote, indeed, ft sort of lethargy in 
the community The government continued to revolve m the 
orbit of rontino without imenting any n^w thing, the towns 
made scarcely an effort to runder the condition of their mhabitanfs 
more comfortable or more wholesome, even in private life no 
considerable enterprise was set on toot 

Abont thirty or forty jears before flie Revolution brol e out tho 
scene began to change It seemed as if a sort of inward pertur- 
bation, not remarhed before, thrilled through the ‘'ocml frame 
At first none but a m(»t attentive eye conld discern it, but 
gradually this movement became more characteu'ed and nioio 
distinct Year bj year it gained m rapidity and in extent , the 
nation stirs, and seems abont to nse once more' Bnt, beware* 
It IS not tlie old life of France which le animates her The breath 
of a new life pervades the mighty Lcdy, but pervades it only to 
complete its dissolution Restless and agitated m their own 
condition, all cla«es are straining for something else, to better 
that condition la the umver«al desire, but tins de«ire is so feven'h 
and -wayward that it leads men to curse the past, and to conceive 
a state of societj altogether the rever'e of that which lies before 
tliem 

Nor was it long before the «ame spirit penetrated to the heart 
of the Government The Govemment was thus internally trans 
formed without any external alteration , the law* of the hingdom 
w ere unchanged but they were differently applied • 

I have elsewhere remarked that the Comptrollers General 
and the Intendants of 1760 had no re«5emblauce to the ■'ame officers 
in 1780 The correspondence of the public offices demonstrates 
this fact in detail Yet the Tntendmt of 1780 had the same 
power?, the same agents the «anie arbitniy authontj as hi* pre- 
decessor, but not the same purposes the oulj care of the former 
was to keep 1 IS provnnee in a state of obedience to rai«e tie 
inilitia, above all to collect the taxes the latter has ver} different 
views his licad is full of a thousand schemes for the augmentation 
of the wealth of the nation Road*?, canal'? n nnufacturc® com 
merce are the chief oV jects his thoughts agncuUure more |ur- 
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ticulirlj ftttrvcts liis nolicc Sullj cnuic into fisliioii miioii^t <lio 
adimnistntors of tluit h^i 

it was tint tilt) bpiiitofirni tlit iij'ricuUtiral aocutin, 
Tvlacli 1 Im\i jiln.'nl) imutioiittl , t!ip> c‘*tabli licil I'cJiibitioti'^, 
tliej ilistnbiitcd jin7C'< Sonic of the cirttilan of the ConiptroIlLis- 
Gciitml Mtro more like tn. itiati on Jiusbuulrj tb ui oflicial corro 
Bjioiultnco 

In tbo collection of all the t'lMs the clnirij'o iiliicli Inti come 
o\cr the miml of tbo go\criim{' IxxU \\ is c^jncnlh pcrceptibK 
Ulie cMsting Hii la btill inifiir, nrbitmr^ aiul bnr>b, as it liatl 
long Ixen, but all its ilifccts nert* initigited in tlio application 
of It 

hen I begin to studs oiir fiscal laws,’ Fa}s "M Jfolbtn,* m 
bis AKmoirs, ‘I «ns limlieil bj what I found there fines, im- 
pribonmtnt, corponl pimisbmenl, sscroplictd at tbo dnjiosal of 
i\ceptional courts for mere oversights, lliocUrksof the revenue 
farms bad nlmo^t all propert) and persons m tlieir power, subject 
to the discretion of their oaths lortnimteK I did not confine 
nijself to the men. pertisd of this eodt, and I soon bad occasion 
to fiiul out that between tlio text of tbo law and its nppbc.itlori 
there was the same differcnco ns between the nnnncrs of the old 
and the new mco of fiiiouciers ’ 

Iho collection of taxes iim) undoubledlj' give rise to infinite 
abu es and annoynnets, s ml the Provincial Aesomblj of Lower 
Isormaudy in 1787 , ‘we must, however, do justice to the gentle 
ness anil consideration with which these powers have been exirciseJ 
for somo j ears past , 

The examination of public records fullj bears out this asscrtiou 
Ihey frequentlj show a gemiino respect for the life and libertj of 
man and more especially a Rincere coraiuiseration fortlie6iinenng» 
of tke poor, which before would have been sought for m vain 
Acts of V lolence committed by the fiscal officers on paupers had 
become rare remissions of taxation were more fiequent, relief 
m&re abundant The King augmented nil the funds intended to 
establish worhshops of chanty in the rural districts, or to assist 
the indigent, and he often founded new ones Thus more than 
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so 000 InTCs \\cro tlistnbntcJ b\ the Stitc in this niinner in the 
ih'stnct of Upper Gmenne alono in 1770, 10 000 in 1781 in tl at 
of Tours , 18 000 m that of l^ormnncly m 1787 Louis \\T did 
not leive this portion of the dotiCN of government to hi«i "Ministers 
onlv, he somctinu'? took it upon liim'elf lien in 177C, an 
edict of tl D Crown fived the compon^ution duo to the pen'snntn 
•uho^o fi Ids wort desastated b\ the Kings game in the neigh 
bonrhood of the Ilo\nl seats and cstnbhslicd a simple and certain 
method of enforcing tlie payment of it the King hiiii«tlf dnu tlu 
preamble of tl c decree 1 nrgot r 1 ites tliat this \ irtiioiis and un- 
fortunate Prince I anded the paper to hiniinth these words ‘ "i ou 
set that I too ln\t leen at work If «e ''en to pourtraj tlio 
Goa emmeni of the old I n.nch monarcha <<nch na it was in the Inst 
a ears of its existence, tie image would be too higl h tlattered 
and too iinlihe the roalitj 

As tlicg changes were brought about m the lutuls of the 
govcniing class nnl of the governed the prosperity of tlie nation 
expanded n ith a rapidita heretofore unknown It was announced 
by numerous symptoms the populnlmn largilv augmented , the 
wealth of the countra augmented more lar^el} still Tho 
American "War did not arrest this moacroent the State was 
embarrassed bv it, but the community continued to enrich 
itself bv becoming more industrious mori enterpnsmg more 
inventive 

‘ Since 1771 savs one of the members of the administration of 
tl at time ‘ different kinds of indu^trr have bv their eartension 
enlarg<jd the area of taxation on all commod ties If wt compare 
the terms of arrangement agreed upon at different periods of the 
reign of Louis XVI between the State and the financial companies 
which farmed the public revenue the rate of payment will be 
found to hare ns n at each ren wal with increasing rap^^litv 
Tlie farm of 1786 produced fourteen millions more than that 
of 1780 It may be reckoned that tlie prodneo of duties on 
consumption is increasing at the rate of two millions per anunili, 
saidXetker in Ins Report of 1781 

Arthur TToung declaiad that in 1788 Bordeaux earned on a 
larger trade than Liverpool He aids Latterly the progress of 
maritime commerce has been more rap d in France than in Eng 
land , trade 1 as do ibled therein the last twenty years 

"IN ith due regard to the difference of tl e tunes we are <5peaking 
of it may be established that in no one of the periods which have 
followed the Revolution of 1769 has the national prosperity of 
France augmente*! more rapidlv than it did in tl e twenty \ears 
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preceding that event.* Tlio period of tlilrty-soven years of the 
constitutional monarchy of France, wljich >vero times of peace and 
progress, can alone bo compared in this respect to tho reign of 
Louis XVI. 

Tho aspect of this prosperity, already so great and so rapidly 
increasing, may well bo mattci of surprise, if wo tliinlc of all tho 
defects which the Government of Franco still included, and all the 
restrictions against which tho industry* of tho nation bad still to 
contend Perhaps there may bo politicians who, unable to otpIain_ 
tho fact, deny it, being of tho opinion of MoliCro’s physician that a 
])atient cannot recover against the rules of art. How oro wo to behove 
that Franco prospered and grew rich with unequal taxation, ■nith a 
dhersity of customai} law, with internal custom-lionses, nith feudal 
rights, with guilds, nith purchased ofllccs, &c. ? In spite of all 
this, Fr.mcoivas beginning to grow rich and expand on every 
side, bocauso within all this clumsy and ill-regnlatod machinery, 
which scorned calculated to check rather than to irapol the social 

engine, two simple "and /pCjirerful springs were concealed, wbiob, 

already, suillced to keep Oif fabric together, and to drive ifc along 
in the direction of public prosperitj — a Government which was 
still powerful enough to mamtam ordtr throughout the kingdom, 
though It had ceased to be despotic; a nation which, in its upper • 
classes, was already tho most enlightened and the most free on the 
continent of Europe, and in ^^hich every man could enrich him" 
self after Ins own fashion and preserve tlie fortune ho had once 
acquired 

The King still spoke the language of an arbitrary nrler, but 
in reality he himself obeyed that public opinion which inspired or 
influenced him day by day, and which he constantly consulted, 
flattered, feared , absolute by the letter of the laws, limited by 
theip application As early as 1784, Necker said in a pnbhc 
document as a thing not disputed ‘ Itosfc foreigners are unable to 
torm an idea of the authority now exercised in France by public 
opinion , they can hardly understand what is that invisible power 
which makes itself obeyed even in the King’s palace ; yet such is 
the fact ’ 


Nothing IS more superficial than to attribute the greatness and 
the power of a people exclnsivelyite-the mechanism of its laws; 
tor m this respect, the result is '‘obtained not so much by the 
perlection of the engine as by the amount of the propelling power, 
^ook at England, whose admihistrative laws still at the pre<!ent 
ay appear so much more complicated, more .anomalous, more 
See Note LXvi , Progress of l ranee 
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raoTitlis of thit river, m the marshes of Poitou and the heaths of 
Brittany Tet there it was that the fire of cml war was kindled 
and kept alive, and that the fieicest and longest resistance was 
opposed to the Eevolution, so that it might be said that the 
French found their position tiie more intolerable the better it 
became Surprising as this fact is, liistory is full of such contra- 
dictions 

It IS not always by going fiom bad to worse tliat a country 
falls into a revolution It happens most frequently that a people* 
which had supported the most crushing laws without complaint, 
and apparently as if they were iinfelt, throws them off with vio- 
lence as soon as the burden begins to be diminished^k Tlie state 
of things destroyed by a revolotion is almost always somevimfc 
better than that which immediately preceded it , and espenence 
has shoi^ that the most dangerous moment for a bad government 
IS usually that when it enters upon the work of reform Nothing 
short of great political g&jTfus can save a sovereign w ho undertakes 
to relieve his subjects^ afle\ a long peuod of oppression The evils 
which were endured .wltli patience so long as thej were ineMtable 
seem intolerable as soon as a hope can be entertained of escaping 
from them Th^^Ases wliicb are removed seem to lay bare tho^ 
which remain, and to rendSr the sense of them more acute, the 
evil has decieised, it is true, but the perception of the evil is more 
1 een Feudalism m all its strength had not inspirtd as much 
mersion to the French as it did on the eve of its disappearance 
file slightest arbitrary proceedings of Louis WI seemed more 
hard to bear than all the despotism of Louis XIV ' Tl^o hraf 
detention of Beaumarchais produced more excitement m Pans 
than the Drngonnades 
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ab'oltite government As tlie financial department was "ecrct and 
niicontrolled, luanj of the wor«t practices which had preiailcd 
nnder Tx)nis XIV and Lonia XV avere still followed The verj 
efforts avhich the Government made to augment the public pro- 
spentT — the relief and the n-avards it distributed — tbe public 
norhs it caused to be executed — continuallv increased the ex- 
penditure without adding to the rLienue m the same proportion , 
hence the King was continually thrown into emharrassincnts 
gri*ater than thosp of his predecessors Like them, lie left his 
criHlitors unpaid, like them, ho borrowed in all directions, but 
Without publicity and without competition, and the creditors of 
lilt Crown w^re ntvtr sure of receinng their inttrest, even their 
capital was always at the mercy of the sovereign 
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linil tlio fortune of t!ie nation ami the fortunes of }irivftto iH*r«on3 
Ikvu 80 much inlerniingloil. The inisninnnj'i'nient of flie luiblic 
finances, which hnd lonj» Ikh*h no more than a jnihlic c^il, thus 
iK'aimo to a muUUmle of rainilieH ii jirivaln culninity. In 1789 
the State was intlehled nearly 000 millions of fr.incs to creditors 
who were almost all in debt fhetnselvcs, anil who inoculated with 
their own dissatiafaction against the Government all those whom 
the irregularity of the {lublic Tr*'asur 3 'cau‘<'d to participate in their 
einharrassments. And it must lie observed, tlmt ns ninlcoriteiits of 
thiscliss became more nuinerous, (hey also btcamo more exas- 
jienitcd ; for tho love of apiculntioit, the tliirit for wealth, the taste 
for comfort, having grown and extended in proportion to tJio busi- 
ness transacted, the Earno evils which they might liavc endured 
tliirty jiara before without complaint now ajijioared altogether 
inaupjvortnble. 

Hence it aro^o that th&fundliolders, the traders, the monufac- 
turers, and other persons engaged in buijincss or in monetarj' 
affairs, who generally form tho class most hostile to political inno- 
vation, tho most friciubj^to existing governments, w hatevor they 
may bo, and tho sujimissive to tho laws evcti vvhen they 

despise and detest tfitiK^'^ercon tins occasion the class mobtengcr 
and resolute for reforaj^" Tliej loudly dvmandcd a complete revo- 
lution in tho whole system of finance, without reOecting that to 
touch this part of the Gov'cmmeut was to cause every other part 
to fall. 

IIow could such a cntastiophc bo averted? On tlie one hand, 
a nation in which tho dcMro of making fortunes extend’d eveiy 
day — on tho other, a Government which inccs‘’ant!y excited this 
passion, winch agitated, infl.amed, and beggared tho nation, driving 
by either path on its owti destruction 
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tlieir sole resource agiinst wont an3 hunger, because they are 
made to labour for the profit of the rich ’ 

"When, at. the same penod, an attempt was made to abolish the 
restrictions uhich the system of trading companies or guilds im- 
posed on artisans it was proclaimed, in the King’s name, ‘ tint 
the right to work is the most sacred of all possessions , that ever) 
law by which it is infringed violates the natural rights of man, and 
IS null and void m itself, that the existing corporations are more 
over grotesque and tyrannical institutions, the rtsult of 6elfi'>hness, 
avarice and violence’ Such words jis these were dangerous, no 
donbt, but, what was infinitely more so, was that they were spoken 
in vam A few months later the corporations and the system of 
compulsory labour were again estabhslied 

It 13 said that Target was the ilmister who put this language 
into the Kmg s mouth, but most of Turgot's successors made him 
hold no other "When, in 1780, the King announced to his sub- 
jects that the increase of the taxUe would, for the future, he subject 
to public registration he took care to add by way of commentary, 

‘ Those persona who are-subject to the iaille, besides being hara« ed 
by the vexations incident to its collection have likewise hitherto 
been exposed to unexpected augmentations of tlie tax insomuch 
that the contributions paid by the poorest part of our subjects 
have increased in a much greater proportion tlian those paid by ah 
the rest TVhen the King, not yet venturing to place ah 
public burdens on an equal footing, attempted at least to estallisb 
equality of taxation in those which were already imposed on the 
mulille class be said ‘His "Majesty hopes that rich perr-ons will 
not consider themselves a^ieved by being phcLd on the common 
le^el and made to bear their part of a burden w hich tlie\ ought 
long since to ha\e shared more equally 

tUut It was abo%e all at periods of «Jcarcity that nothing was 
left untried to inflame the passions of the people far more than to 
provide for their wants In order to 'stimulate the charity of the 
iic i one Intendant talked of the injustice and insensibility of 
those landowners who owe all they possess to tlie labours of tho 
poor and who let them die of hunger at the very moment thej ore 
tolling to augment the returns of landed property The King, 
too thus expressed himself on a similar occasion ‘ Ills Alajestv is 
t e ennmed to defend the people against manoeuvres which expose 
them to the i\ant of the treat needful food by forcing them to 
gi\ o them labour at any price that the rich choose to bestow Die 
King wall not euffer one part of hia ttubjecirfo be sncnficcd to the 
aMilitv of tbo other 
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TJutll tUe \ery eud of tke monarchy the strife whicb subUstcd 
among the dilFcrent a^ministratire powers gave occasion for all 
sorts of demonstrations of this kind ; the contending iJarties readily 
imputed to each other the miseries of the people. A strong in- 
stance of this appeared in the quarrel winch arose, in 1772, be- 
tween the Parliament of Toulouse and the King, with reference to 
the transport of grain. *Tlie Government, by its bad measures, 
places the poor m danger of dying of hunger/ said the Parlia- 
ment. ‘The ambition of the Parliament and the avidity of the 
rich are the cause of the general distress/ retorted the Kmg. 
Thus both the parties w ere. endeavouring to impress the minds of 
the common people with the belief that their superiors are always 
to blame for their sufferings. 

These things are not contained in the secret correspondence of 
the time, hut in public dociuuents which the Government and the 
Parliaments themseUes took care to have printed and published by 
thousands. The Iving took occasion incident.ally to tell very harsh 
tniths both to his predecessors and to-Jiimself. ‘ The treasure of 
the State/ said he on one occasion, * h.i3 been burdened by the 
lavish eviienditure of se\eral snccessive reigns. Many of our 
inalienable domains have been granted on leases at nominal rents ’ 
On another occasion he was made to say, wnth more truth than 
pnidenco, ‘Tlie prmleged trading companies mainly owed their 
origin to the fiscal a\Khty of the Crown’ Farther on, he re- 
marked that ‘ if noseless expenses have often been menrred, and if 
the tinlla has increased beyond all bounds, it has been becao'se the 
Bo.ird of Fm.'ince found an increase of the faille the easiest resource 
inasmuch as it was clandestme, and w.is therefore emplojed, 
although many other expedients would have been less burden- 
some to our people ’ * 

All this was addressed to the enlightened part of the natioi^ in 
order to convince it of tlie utility of certam measures w hich private 
interests rendered nnpopula]^ As for the common people, it was 
assumed that if they listened they did not understand ’ 

It must be admitted that at the bottom of all the^e charitable 
feelings there remained a strong bias of contempt for these 
v.Tetclw.d bemgs whose miseries the higher classes so sincerely 
w ished to rebel e ' and that we are somewhat reminded, by this 
display of compa««ion, of the notion of Al.tclanie Uuchitelet, who, 
.as Voltaire’s secretary tells ns, did not scruple to undress herself 
before her attendants, not thinking it by any means proved that 
latkejs are men AikI let it not be suppesed that Louis NVI. 

* See N Ac LXX., Aibittaiy AngmcDUlioa of TaiCa 
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or liH inini‘!trr? ^cro tho onlj persons ^^llO luld tlio dsngoroiis 
hngungc nliich I lm\e just cited, tlio priMlcgcd p rsons nlio 
ucro sbout to become the first o!»joctB of tbe popular fur},expre«ed 
tbemseUcs m exactlj tlio samo manner b-'roro tin ir jnfiriors It 
must bo admitted that iii innee the higher classes of Bocietj had 
begun to paj attention to the condition of the poor before they 
had any reason to fi nr them , thej inti rested themselies in their 
fato at a time nhen they had not begun to hclieve that the Buffer- 
ings of the poor were thi precursors of their o«n penlifion Tins 
A\as pecuharlj \isihlo in the ten jears which preceded 1780, tho 
peasants were the constant objects of compassion, their condition 
was continuallj discussed, the means of affording them relief were 
OTamined, the chief ahnees from which thej snlTurcd avcrc exposed, 
and tho fiscal lawsa\hich pressed most hennly upon them were 
condemned, hut tho manner iii which this ncw-liorn sympathy 
was cTpressodwas as imprudentns the long continued inscnstbihty 
which had preceded it 

If we read the reports of tho Provincial Assemblies which met 
in some parts of I rance m 1779, and suhseqnontlr throughout the 
kingdom, and if we study thi other public records left bj them 
we shall he touched by tho generous pontiments expressed in 
them, and astonished at the wonderful imprudence of the langu'ig® 


m which they are expressed 

Tlie Provincial Assembly of Ixiwer Noimnndj said, m 1787, 
\Ve have too frequently seen the money destined bj the ICing fnr 
roads serve only to increase the prospentj of the rich without any 
benefit to the people It has oRon been employed to enibclhsh 
the approach to a country mansion instead of making a more con- 
venient entrance to a town or village ’ In the game assembly the 
Orders of nobility and clergv after descril mg tlio abuses of coni- 
pul^sory labour spontaneously offered to contribute out of tlieir 
own funds 50 000 livres towards the improvement of the roads m 
order as they said that the roads of ;he province might be made 
practicable without any further cost fo the people It would pro- 
bably have cost these privileged classes less to abolish the con - 
pulsory system and to substitute for it a general tax of which they 
should pay their quota but though willing to give up the Jirofit 
derived from inequality of taxatum tliej liked to mamtam the 
appearance of the privilege "While they gave up tliat part of their 
lights which was profitable, they carefully retained that which was 
odious 


Other assemblies composed entirely of landowners exempt 
from the iaiUe and who folly intended to continue so, nevertheless 
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depicted in the darkest colonrs the liardships which the iaillo 
inflicted on the poor. Tiiey drew a frightful picture of nil its 
nbnses, which they circulated in all directions But tlie most 
singular part of the affair is that to these strong marks of the 
interest they felt in the common people, they from time to time 
added public expressions of contempt for them. Tito people had 
already become the object of their sympathy without Inving ceased 
to be the object of their disdain. 

The Provincial Assembly of Upper Giiienne, speaking of the 
peasants whose cause they so warmly pleaded, called tliem 
and ignorant creatures, iurlniJent spirits, and TOugh and inhaclahlo 
characters. Turgot, wlio did bo much for the people, seldom spoke 
of them otherwise.* 

These harsh expressions were used in acts intended for the 
greatest publicity, and meant to meet the eyes of the peasants 
themselves It seemed as though the framers of them imagined 
that they were living in a country like Galicia, where the higher 
classes speak a different language from the lower, and cannot be 
understood by them. The feudalists of the eighteenth century, 
who frequently displayed towards tlie ratepayers and others wlio 
owed them feudal services, a dispo^sition to indulgence, moderation, 
and justice, unknown to their predecessors, still spoke occasionally 
of ‘ vile peasants.’ These msults seem to have been ‘ in proper 
form,’ as the lawyers say 

The nearer we approach towards 1789, the more lively and 
imprudent does this sympathy with the hardships of the common 
people become. T have held in my hands the circulars addressed 
by several Provincial Assemblies m the very beginnmg of 1 788 
to the inhabitants of the different parishes, calling upon them to 
state in detail all the grievances of which they might have to 
complain. ^ ^ 

One of these circulars is signed by an abb6, a great lord, three 
nobles, and a man of the middle class, all members of tlie Assembly, 
and acting m its name. ''This committee directed the Syndic 'of 
each pansh to conv oke all the iieaaants, and to inquire of them 
what they had to say against the manner m wluch the various 
taxes which tliey paid were assessed and collected. ‘ We are gene- 
rally an are,’ they say, ‘ that most of the taxes, especially tlie gahclle 
and the tadle, liavo disastrous consequem^s for the cultivators, but 
wc are anxious to be acqiiamted with ever) single abuse ’ Tlie 
cunositv of the Provincial Assemblj did not stop there , it investi- 
gated the number of persons in the parish enjoying any privileges 
• See Kole LXXt., Stanner m nindi Tuigot epoVe of the Country People. 
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with respect to taxes, whether nobles, ecclesnstics, oi loiunerf, 
and the precise nature of these privileges , the \ alue of the pro- 
pel ty of those thus exempted, whether or not they resided on 
their estates, whether there Was much Church pioperty, or, as the 
phrase then was, land m mortmam, which n as out of the m irket, 
and its value All this even was not enough to satisfy them, 
they wanted to he told the share of duties, iaille, additionnl due«, 
poll-tax, and forced labour-rate which the privileged class would 
have to pay, supposing equality of taxation existed 

Tins was to inBame every man individually by the catalogue of 
Ins own grievances , it pomted out to lum tlie authors of his 
wrongs emboldened him by showing him how few tliey were in 
number, and filed hrs heart with cupidity, envy, and hatred It 
seemed as if the Jacquene, tlie Maillotms, and the Sixteen nere 
totallj forgotten, and that no one was aware that tho French 
people, which is tlie quietest and most kindly disposed in the 
n orld, so long as it remains m its natural frame of mind, becomes 
the most barbarous as soon as it is roused by violent passions 
Unfortunately I ba\e not been able to procure all the returns 
sent m by the peasants in reply to these fatal questions, but I 
liavo found enough to show the general spirit which pennded 
them 
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cnn be t-ecure from tl eir f rocitv Jlic collectors “ire forced to 
mm tbeir neighbours in order to avoid exposn g then «:(.h cs to the 
voncity of these despots 

The Revolution not only annoinccs its approach in this mqmry 
it IS already theie speaking its own pioper language and showing 
its face witl out di«gui'ie 

Amid all the differences which wii^t between the religious 
Revolution of tl e sixteenth century and the Trench Revolution of 
the eighteenth one contrast is peculiarly ‘sfriking in the sixteenth 
century most of tie gie t nobles clanged tl oir religion from 
motives of ambition or Cl pidilr the people on the contrary from 
conviction and without anv hope of profit In the eighteenth 
century the reverse was the ca«e d ^interested convictions and 
generous sympath es then agitated tl e enl ghtened classes and 
incited them to revolution w bile a bitter feebng of their wrongs 
and an ardent desire to alter their position excited the common 
people The enthusiasm of the former put the la'it stroke to 
inflaming and arming the rage and the desires of tl e latter 
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CHAITEn xvm 

CONCETIMNO SOME PRACTJCE3 M WHICn THF GO%ER\MF„VT COM 
PLETED THE RE\OLUTiO\\R^ EDLCVTIOV OF TIIF PFOPLE OF 
FRANCF 

The GoNernmcnt had long boon nt work to mstil into and 
ru et upon tho mmd of the comhion people many of the ideas winch 
ha\e boon called reiolutionai^ — ideas hostile to indnidua! liberty, 
opposed to private rights, and favourable tovioltnco 

Tlio King was the first to show with how much contempt it 
was possible to treat the most ancient, and apparently the best 
established, institutions Louis XV shook the monarchy and 
hastened the Herolution cjuilo as much by his mnovationa as by hts 
rices by his energy ns by his indolence IVhen thiTpeople beheld 
the fill and disnppearnnce of a Parliament nlmost colitemporary 
with the monarchy itself, and which had until then seemed ns 
immornble as the throne, they vaguely pcrceiv ed that they were 
drawing near a time of violence and of chance when everything 
may become possible, when nothing, however ancient, is respect? 
and nothing however new may not bo tried 

During tho whole course of liis reign Louis did nothing 
but talk of lefonns to be accomplished There are few institutions 
of which he did not foreshadow the approaching rum before the 
Kewlution came to effect it After removing from the statute hook 
some of the worst of these institutions lie very soon replaced them , 
it seemed as if he wanted only to loosen their roots leaving to 
otliers the task of stnkmg them down Bj some of the reforms 
which he effected himself ancient and venerable customs were sud 
denly changed without sufficient preparation and established rights 
were occasionally \ lolated These reforms prepared the way for tbe 
Bevoliition not so much by overthrowing the obstacles m its 
as by showing the people how to set about makmg it The evil 
was increased by the very punty and disinterestedness of the in 
tentions which actuated theKmgand his ministers, forno eyaroplo 
18 more dangerous than that of violence exerted for a good purpose 
by honest and well meaning uien ‘ 
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At a tmicii earlier period Loitis XIV. lind pablicl) broacbed in 
In'? edicts tbe theory that all the Hnd thronghout the kingdom had 
originally been granted conditionally by the State, nhich was thus 
declared to be the only true landoivner, and that all others were 
posses'ors who-se titles might be contested, and iihose rights nere 
imperfect This doctrine had arisen out of the feudal system of 
legislation , but it was not proclaimed in Trance until feudalism was 
dying out, and was never adopted bj the Courts of justice It is, 
in fact, the germ of modem socialism, and it is curious enough to 
see It first springing up under royal despotism 

During the reigns which followed that of Louis XIV , the 
admimstration daj by daj mstUled into the people in a manner 
still more practical and comprehensible the contempt m which 
private property was to he held AVhen durmg the latter half of 
the eighteenth century the taste for public works, especially for 
roads, began to prevail, the Government did not scruple to seize all 
the land needed for its undertakings, and to pull down the houses 
■which stood in the way The French Board of Works was already 
just as enamoured of the geometrical beauty of straight lines as it 
has been ever smce, it carefully avoided following the existing 
roads if they were at all crooked, and rather than make the 
slightest deviation it cut through umomerahle estates The ground 
thus damaged or destroyed was never paid for but at an atbitraiy 
rate and after long delay, or frequently not at all * 

"When the Provincial Assembly of Lower Normandy took the 
administration out of the hands of the Intendaut, it was discovered 
that th^pnce of all the land seized by authority m the preceding 
twenty years for makmg roads was still unpaid The debt thus 
contracted by the State, and not discharged, in this small comer of 
France, amounted to 250,000 bvres The number of large pro 
pnetors thus injured was limited , but the small ones who sufllwed 
were very numerous, for even then the land was much subdivided * 
Every one of these persons had learnt by his own experience how 
little respect the rights of an individual can claim when the 
interest of the public requires that they should be invaded — a doc- 
trme which he was not likely to foiget when the time came for 
applying it to others for his own advantage 

In a great number of parishes charitable endowments had 
formerlj existed, destined by their founders to relieve the inhabit- 
ants m certain cases, and m conformity to testamentarj bequest 
Slost of these endowments were destroyed during the later days of 

’ See Note T. wn Giywlli of RCTOlntiouMj Opiojons under the Old Alonarcbr 
* Ivolc LXMII 
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the monnrchj, or divcrltd from their origin'll objects by mere 
Oiders m Council, thnt is to si), l>) Iho nrbitrarv oct of Goiem- 
nicnt In most instances the funds thus left to pirticnKr ullages 
^vcrotlhcn from thorn for tholMnefit of neighbouring hospitals At 
tho Binio tinio the proptrtj of these hospitals uas in its turn 
diverlctl to puqioses uhich tho founiUr had never had in mcw, and 
would undoubtedly not liavo approvid An edict of 1780 author- 
ised all these estiblislnnonts to sell the lands which bid been 
devised to them at various times to bt held bj them for ever, and 
p'»rmittcd them to hand over tho piirchise-money to tlio State, 
which was to pij tho interest ii|>on it Ulus tluj said wss making 
a bettor uso of the chanty of their forefathers than they had done 

themselves Ihoj forgot that tho surest wnj of teicliing mankind 

to viohto the rights of the living is to pij no regard to the will of 
the dead Tlie contempt displaced bj the Admimstntion of the 
old Iicncli monarch) for testamentary dispositions lias never betu 
aurp'issi.d bj vnj succeeding posv or Nothing could be more unhko 
the scrupulous anxiety which leads tho I nghsli to invest every 
individinl citizen with tho force of tho whole social body m order 
to assist him m maintaining tho elTiCt of "his last dispositions ami 
winch induces tliom to pay even more respect to his memoiy than 
to hunself 

Compulsorj requisitions the forcid sale of provisions and tho 
maximum no measures not without their preculents undirthe old 
monarchy I have discovercl instances m which the officers of 
Government durmg periods of scarcity, fixed buforthaud the pric 
of the provisions w-hich the peasants brought to xnarkf t , an I 
when tho latter stayed away from fear of this constraint, ordi 
nances were promulgated to corapol them to come undci penalty 


«But nothing taught a more penucious lesson than some of the 
forms adopted by criminal justice wrhen the common peopl 
in question The poor were even then far better protectid than 
has generally been supposed against tlie aggressions of any citizen 
richer or more po verful than themselves but when tliey had to do 
with the State they fonnd only as I have already described 
exceptional tribunals prejudiced judges a hasty and illusory pro 
cedure and a sentence executed summarily and without appeal 
The Provost of the Constables and his lieutenant are to takq_ 
cognisance of tho disturbances and gatherings wli ch may I 
occasioned by the scarcity of com the prosecution is to take place 
in due form and judgment to be passed by the Pro\ ost and with 
out appeal His Majesty mhibits the jurisdictfon of all courts of 
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justice m these cases "We team by the Heports of the Constables, 
that on these occasions suspected villages weie surrounded during 
tlie night, that houses were entered before daj break, and peasants 
v\ho had been denounced vvere arrested without further warrant 
A mm thus arrested fieqnently remamed for a long tune in prison 
before he could speal to his judge although the edicts directed 
that e\ erj accused person should be esammed within four and- 
twenfcv hours This regulation was as precise and as little respected 
thenms it is now 

\^y these means a mild md stable government daily taught the 
people the code of crimmal procedure mc^t a ppropriate to a per iod 
o f re% olntion, and best ad apted to arbitrary ^wer Tliese lessons 
were constantly before their'Ej'es^pand to tlib very last the old 
monarchy ga\ e the Iom er classes this dangerous education Even 
Turgot himself in this respect faithfully imitated his predecessors 
^Vhen ra 1775, his change m the com laws occasioned resistance 
' m the Parliament and disturbances m the rural districts he obtained 


j a Hoyol ordonnance transferrmg the mutineers from thejunsdiction 
^ of the tribunals to that of the Provost-ilarahal, ‘which is chieflj 
destined, so the phrase runs, to repress popular tumults when it 
IS desirable that examples should be qnicklv made’ Na} norse 
than this every peasant leaving his parish withont being provided 
with a certificate signed by the parish priest and by the Svndic, 
was to be prosecnted, arrested, and tried before the Provost ‘Nlarshal 
as a i agaboncl 

j It 18 true that under this monarchy of the eighteenth centur} 
though rfhe forms of procedure were terrific the pumshment uas 
1 almost alwajs light The object was to in.’^pire fear rather than to 

1 inflict pam, or rather, perhaps those m power i\ere violent and 
arbitrary from habit or from indiflerence and mild by temperament 
But this only increased the taste for this summarv kind of ju^ice 
I riio lighter the penalty the more readily was the manner forgotten 
’ iiLwliirJj-il..hail. bfinn. ijionnnjmftfl Tlui rnjJ/lngga. tint 'SRiifAU/ai. 
•ien ed to i eil the horror of the mode of procedure 

I may venture to aflinn from the ficts I ha\e in my possession 
that a great number of the proceedings adopted by the Rev olutionary 
Government had precedents and examples m the measures taken 
with regard to the common people during the last two centuries of 
tlio monarchy Ilie monarchj gave to the Revolution many of its 
forms the latter only added to them the atrocity of its own spirit 
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CIIAFIT.R XIX 

SHOWING TfUT A OKE\T ADMIMSTItmVF Kr\OLLTION HiD rnFCFDED 
TtIF rOUTICAL nENOLUTION, ANf> WHAT W EKE nit CONSFQUENCE3 
IT PHODUCFD 

Nothing hail yet been dmngiil in the form of tlio rreneb Govern* 
ment, but already the greater part of the secondary laws which 
ngul \ted the condition of pimons and tho administration of aflairs 
had been nbolisUod or modified 

The destruction of tlie Guilds, followed bj thtir partial and 
incomplete restoration, had totally changed all the old relations 
between workmen and their employers These lelations bad become 
not only different, but uncertain and diQicult 'ilic police of the 
masters was at an end, the authority of the Slate over the trades 
was imperfectly established , and the artisan, placidin a constrained 
and undecided position between the Governmi nt and his employer, 

did not know to whom he was to look for protection, or from whom he 
was to submit to restraint This state of discontent and anarchy, 
into which the whole lower class of the towns had been ph\nged at 
one blow, produced very great consequences as soon as the people 
began to reappear on the political stige 

One year before the Revolution a Royal edict had disturbed the 
ordec of the administration of justice in all its parts, several new 
jurisdictions had been created a multitude of others aboli'^hed, and 
all the rules of judicial competence changed Now m France, as I 
hive already shown the number of persons engaged in administer 
justice and in executing the sentences of the law was enormous 
In fact It may be said that the whole of the middle class was more 
or less connected ivitli the tribunals Tlie effect of tins law , there- 
fore was to unsettle the station and property of thousands of families 
and to place them in a new and precarions position The edict was 
little less inconvenient to litigants, who found it difficult, m the 
midst of this judicial revolution, to discover what laws were 
applicable to their cases and by what tnlnmals thev were to be 
dentilrfl " 
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of all power, thoagli his office was not snppressod After taking 
from him the absolute right of doing Gverjihing, he was charged 
with the task of a'^isting and snperiiitending all that was to be 
done by the Assembly ; as if it were possible for a detrraded public 
officer to enter into th-* spirit of the law by which he has been dJs-* 
j)Os=e5sed and to assist its operation. 

That whidi Lad been done to the Intendant was now e:rtentled 
to his Sab-delegate. By bis side, .and in the place ^ hich he had 
formerly oocupitfd. was placed a DLtrict Assembly, which TiTIS to 
act mid“r the direction, of the Provincial Assembly, and upon 
analogous principles. 

-Ml that we know of the acts of the Provincial Assemblies of 
1 7S7,* and even their own reports, show that ns soon as they were 
created they engaged in covert hostilities and often in open war 
with the Inteudauts. who made a*e of their superior evperience 
only to embarrass the movements of their succeseor*. Here an 
Assembly complained that it was only with difficnlty that it could 
extract the most necessary docoments from the hands of the 
Intendant, There on Intendant accu5ed the members of the 
Assembly of endearouring to osnrp fonctions, which, as he 
said, the edicts had still left to himself. He appealed to the 
2Iini«ter, who often retaroed no answer, or merely expressed 
doubts fo* the subject was as new and as ob'cure to him a<» to 
every one else. Sometimes the Assembly resolved that the In- 
tendant had adminLtered badly, that the roads which he had 
caused to be made were ill planned or ill kept up, and that the 
corporaV bodies nnder his trust have gone to r um. Frequently 
these assemblies hesitated m the ob-ounTy of laws so imperfectly 
known ; they sent great distances to consult one another, and con- 
stantly sent each other advice The Intendant of Auch asaerted 
that he had the right to oppose the will of the Provincial Assembly 
which had authorised a paiidi to tax itself, the Assembly main- 
tained that this was a «mbject on which the Intendant could not 
longer give orders, but only "advice, and it asks the Assembly 
the Be de France for its opinion 

Amid't all these recmmnatioas and consultations the course of 
administration was impeded and often altogether stopped ; the 
vital functions of the country seemed almost suspended ‘ The 
stagnation of affairs is complete,* says the Provincial Assembly of 
Borraine, which m this was only the echo of several other®, ‘ and 
all good citizens are gneved at it,’ 

On ether occasions these new governing bodies erred on the 
• Note LXXV., Cca'cs's in the rroiincial A_'=esal'Ii« of ItST. 
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Side of orer-ictivity and excessive self confidence , tliej were 
filled with a restless and uneasj zeal, which led them to seek to 
change all the old methods suddenly, and hastily to reform all the 
most ancient abases -TJnder the pretext that henceforth they 
w ere to be the guardians of the towns, they assumed the control 
of mumcipal affairs , in a word, they put the finishing stroke to 
the general confusion by aiming at universal improvement 

Now, when we consider what an immense space the admimstra- 
tive pow ers of the State had so long filled m France, the numerous 
interests which were daily affected by them, and ill that depended 
upon them or stood m need of their co operation , when we reflect 
that it was to the Government rather than to themselves that 
private persons looked for the success of their owm affairs, for the 


encouragement of their manufactures, to ensure their means of 
subsistence, to lay out and keep up their roads, to inamtam their 
tranquillity, and to preserve their wealth, we shall have some idea 
of the mfimte number of people wbo were personally injured by the 
enls from which the administration of the kingdom was suffenug 
But it was m the villages that the defects of the new orgoni^a 
tion were mo'^t strongly felt , m "them it not only disturbed the 
course of authority, it likewise suddenly changed the rclatno 
position of society, and brought every class mfo collision 

When m 1775, Turgot proposed to the Kmg to reform the 
admmistratioii of the rural districts the greatest difficulty h*-' 
encountered, as he himself informs ns, arose from the unequal 
incidence of taxation for how was it possible to make men "1'® 
were not nil Inblo to contribute in the same manner, and, some of 
whom were altogether exempt from taxation, net and dtliberate 
together on parochial affairs relating chiefly to the assessment and 
the collection of those very taxes and the purposes to which they 
were to be applied’ Every parish contained nobles and thoclergy 
w ho did not pay the imlle peasants vyho w ere partially or wholly 
exempt and others who paid it all It was ns three ihstiuct 
iJariMies each of which would have demanded a separate adnimis- 

trntion Tlie difiiculty was insoluble 

Isowhere indeed, was the inequality of taxation inoru npparvi't 

than in the rural districts, nowhere was the population more 
effectually divided into different groups frequently hostile to o«'-‘ 
another In order to make it possible to give to the villngvs n 
collect, vo admimstration and a free gownmitiit on a small “C-dv, 

It would have been neccs-ary to Ingin by eubjecting all tho 
inimt itaiits to an equal taxation and leosening tho distance b' 
w Jiich tlie da w i ri. d»v ided 
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ctmlition of tho Ssndic nu^itl wjlh tlmt of tho tolInmlnlf^ to 
nliich ho btlongotl ns it*? clutf ngiiit I Mn this yue«tioii uas 
not ea^iil} nnsttinil I !u\o foiiiul !ho lottirof n Mlingt bailiff, 
asntton in 1788, in whith ho t xprc’S" h hts indigniition at having 
ban lUttod to tho ollicn of Smdic, ‘which iini,’ In ‘^ul, ‘cori- 
trarj to all tliu jirnili goa of liis other post ’ To this the Comp- 
trolhr-Gtiuml riphts that this imlnulital must be Kt right tint 
ho imiHt Iki iniulo to imdirstnml that ho ought to l< proud of the 
choice of lu3 filloiN citirtiis, and ihnt inonovtr tho new SjTidics 
were not to rvsimble th( local oRtci rs who had formerl) borni the 
Biiino apjitllation, imtl tlmt tluj would 1 mi tivatid with morn 
cotnidi ration by tho (io\tmnn nt 

On tho other hand Botno of tli( chief inhabitants of parishes, 
and even men of mnl , Ugan nt onco to draw nearer to tin- 
jieasantrv ns soon ns the ptasanliy had Ikcoiiui a power in tlie 
Stati A landed proprittorcxirciaing n hentiiblo jnn'sJiction over 
a Milage near I’lris complainod that tho lung's Edict debarred 
him from taking j art even ns a mere jnlmbitnnt, in the pro- 
ceedings of tlie I’arodnal As«cinl U Others consented from mens 
pnl he spirit, ns tluy said, to nccipt even tho oflice of Syndic 

It was too late but as the members of tho higher classes of 
society m Franco thus began to approach tho rnml population and 
sought to combine with the |>ooj)le, the pioplc drew back into tho 
isolation to which it had been condemned and maintained that 
position Some paroclunl assemblies refused to allow tho Seigneur 
of the place to take his peat among them , others practiced every 
kmd of trick to evade the reception of persons as lowfboni as 
themselves but who were rich ‘‘Wp are informed, said the 
Provnucial Assembly of Lower Lonnnndy, ‘ that soveial municipal 
bodies have refused to receive among their members landowners 
not<bemg noble and not domiciled m the parish thougli these 
per<5on3 have an undoubted right to Bit m snch meetmgs Some 
other bodies have even refused to admit farmers not having any 
property m land m the pansh 

Thus then the whole reform of these secondary enactments 
was already novel obscnie and conflicting before tlie principal 
laws affecting the government of the State had yet been touched 
at all But all that was still untouched was already shaken aud 
it could barely be said that any law was m existence which had 
^t already been threatened with abolition or a speedv change by 
the Central Govemment itself 

Tins sudden and comprehensive renovation of all the laws and 
See ^o^e LXXyi. 
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all the administrative habits of Fmnce, which preceded the poli- 
tical Re\olntion of 1789, is a thmg scarcely thonght of at the 
present tune, yet it was one of the severest perturbations which 
ever occurred m the history of a great people This first revo- 
Intion exercised n prodigious influence on the Revolution which 
was about to succeed it, and caused the latter to be an event 
different from all the events of the same kind which bad e\ er till 
then happened in the world and from those which have happened 
since ’ 

The first English Revolotion, wliicli o\erthrew the whole 
political constitution of the country and abolished the monarchy 
itself, touched but superficially the secondary laws of the land and 
changed ^carcelj any of the customs and usages of the nation 
The administration of justice and the conduct of pubhe business 
retained tlniir old forms and followed even tbeir past aberrations 
In the heat of the C»nl Wars the twelve judges of England are 
said to have continued to go the circuit twice a year Everything 
vros not, therefore, nbandoued to agitation ot the same time The 
Revolution was circumscribed m ita effects, and English society, 
thoQgU shaken at its apex, remained firm upon its base 

Erance herself has since 1789 witnessed sevcrvl revolutions 
which have fandameiitally changed the whole structure of her 
govenimcnt Jfost of them have been very sudden and brought 
nlwut by force, m open violation of the evisting laws \et the 
disorder thev have causeil has never been either long or general , 
scarce!) have thev been felt b) the bulk of the nation sometimes 
they have been imperceucd 
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wnrcl** m tli itniiin of tlio Jlqml lie, nl hst in tlif* nnnic of fie 
I mporor And «lion 1 ortnnt lind njrun j,n'tn fli fnmi turn lo 
lior tli( \ iK'gnii onc^‘ inon* to nnd to ndininistcr for 

llio King, for llu llcpuldic, nml for llio I mp< ror, lli ♦■ainc person'! 
doing till Kimo tiling for whnt ii tli n* in llio iinmo of n master^ 
'riioir Inismi.':'! wns not k> iiitich to bo goal citir^'ns ns to bt- goe<l 
ndminiRtmtors nnd good judicial ofiicrrs As foon ns the first 
Rliock wns o\tr, it POdnLd, therefore, ns jf nothing had stirred m 
tin. conntre 

Hut \Nhcn the Ileiolution of brol o out, that part of tlo 
GoecniiiKnt which though niibortliinto, niakos itf-elf dad} ftU by 
o\tr\ inemlKT of the comnionuodlh, nnd which nlTccls his well- 
being more coii'^tantly nnd docisi\oU than nn\ thing c1«e, had just 
hcen totalK «nli\irted (hi mlmmistmlivi ollices of Fmnt.e had 
ju’it clnngcil nil tlair agents nml n.\i3cd nil thtir principles Tlio 
Stntfl had not at first npjieartd to ricti^o n xiolcnt shock from tins 
imnicnso refomi, but there xrns not u man m the country "ho 
had not felt it m 1ns own particular sphere Fverj one had boon 
shaken in lus condition, dislurlicd m his habits, or put to nicon- 
xenieoco in his calling A certain ordir stdl prevailed in tbo 
more important and geueml niFnirs of tho nation, but already no 
one knew whom to obey, whom to nppl} to, nor how to proceed in 
those lesser and private oflaira which form tho staple of social hfi- 
Tlio nation having lost its bahneo in all tlie«Q details one more 
blow sulEccd to upset it altogetlur, and to produce tho widest 
catastrophe and tho most frightful confusion that tho world had 
ever beheld 
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affiirs into its own hands the Itast as well as the grcitost I ha\e 
shoivn, on tho other hand, how , by n necessary consequence, Pans 
had made itself the master of the kingdom of which till then it had 
been the capital, or ratlier hod itself become the entire country 
These tw o facts, which were peculiar to Prance, w ould alone suffice 
if necessary, to explain why a not could fundamentally destroy a 
monarchy which had for ages endured so many ^ lolent convulsions 
and which, on the eve of its dissolution, still seemed unassailab e 
even to those who were about to overthrow it 

Prance being one of the states of Europe in which all pohtica 
life had been for the longest time and most effectually estinguishe , 
in which private persons had most lost the usage of business, me 
habit of reading the course of events, the expenence of popu ar 
movements and almost the notion of the people, it may readilj e 
imagined how all Frendimen came at once to fall into a fng t “ 
Revolution without foreseeing it , those who were most threatene 
by that catastrophe leading the way, and undertalang to open an 
widen the path which led to it . 

As there were no longer any free institutions, or consequen y 
any political classes, no living political bodies, no organised or t is- 
ciplmed parties, and as, m the absence of all these regular forces 
the direction of public opimon, when public opmion cam© again 
into bemg devolved exclusiv ely on the French philosophers i 
might be expected that the Revolution would be directed k«s wi i 
a view to a particular state of facts than with reference to 
principles and very general theories it might be anticipated ' 
instead of endeavouring separately to amend the laws V'hich wem 
bad, all laws would be attacked, and that an attempt vaould c 
-made to substitute for the ancient constitution of 1 ranee an entire > 
novel system of government conceived bj tbe'^e writers 

jlTie Cliurcli being mtnrdly connected vMth all tl e old iu«ti(u 
tions winch were doomed to perish it could not be doubted th t tJie 
Revolution would shake the religion of the country when it over 
threw the civil government wherelbie it was impossible to ft re- 
tell to what pitch of extravagance theso innovators might rii' ’> 
delivered at once from all the restraints which religion custom an 
law impose on the imagination of mankind ,, 

He who should thns Ime studied tl o state of France wout 
easily hate foreseen that no stretch of audacity was too extreme to 
1 e attoinpted there, and no act of vioU nee too great to l>o enilar'a 
* hat Haul Ilurki in one of his eloquent j amphlef s, ‘ is therL not 
a man who can answer for the fnnallest distnet — naj, moie not on ’ 
manwho can answer fornnothir? E\«rj ouch is am'-tid in his 
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own. home without resistance, whether he be accased of royalism, of 
jnorferotnft.»7rt, or of anything else.* But iTr. Bnrke knew bat little 
of the condition in which that mon.irdiy which he regretted had 
abandoned France to her new masters. The administration which 
had preceded the Revelation had deprived the French both of the 
means and of the desire of mntnal assistance. \\’hen the Revolu- 
tion arrived, it would have been vain to seek in the greater part of 
France for any ten men acenstemed to act systematically and in 
wncertjOr to provide for theirown defence; the Central Power had 
alone assumed that duty, so that when this Central Power had 
passed from the hands of the Crown into those of an irresponsible 
and sovereign Assembly, and had become as terrible as it had 
before been good-natured, nothing stood before it to stop or even to 
chech it for a moment. The same cause which led the monarchy 
to hill so easily rendered eveirthing possible after its fall had 
occurred. 

iCever had toleration in religion, never had mildness in aathority, 
never had humanity and goodwill to mankind been more professed, 
and, it seemed, more generally admitted than in the eighteenth 
century. Even the rights of war, which is the last refuge of 
violence, had become circumscribed and softened. Tet from this 
relaxed state of manners a Revolution of unexampled inhumanity 
was about to simng, though this softening of the manners of France 
was not a mere pretence, for no sooner Iiad the Revolution spent 
its fury than the same gentleness immediately pervaded all the 
laws of the country, and penetrated into the habits of political 
society. 

This contrast between the benignity of its theories and the 
violence of its actions, which was one of the strangest character- 
istics of the French Revolution, will surprise no one who has 
remarked ""that this Revolntion had been prepared by the »(5St 
civilised classes of the nation, and that it was accomplished by the 
most barbarous and the most mde. The members of those civilised 
classes haring no pre-existing bond of anion, no habit of acting in 
concert, no hold upon the people, the people almost instantly be- 
came supreme when the old anthorities of the State were annihilatetl. 
AMiere the people did not actually assume the government it pare 
its spirit to those who governed; and if, on the other hand, it be 
recollected what the manner of life of that people had lieen under 
the old monarchy, it may readily be sormivcl what it would soon 
become. 

Even the pecnliarities of its condition had imparted to the 
French people sevtml virtues of no common occum nee. Emanci- 
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SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER 

OV THE PAYS D’ErATS, AND ESPECIALLY OV THE CONSTITUTIONS 
Ot EANGUCDOC 

It 13 not my intention minutely to investigate in tins place lio^ 
publio business was cameJ on in eacli of the provinces callen 
Pays d Etata, wbicb were still in eMstence at the outbreak of the 
Revolution I wish only to indicate the number of them , to point 
out those in which local life was still most active , to show what 
were the relitions of the^ provinces with the administration of the 
Crown , how far they formed an exception to the general rules 
have previously established , how far they fell within those rules 
and lastly, to show by tbe example of one of these provinces nhat 
they might all have easily become 

Estates had existed m most of tlie provinces of France— that 
is each of them had been admmistered under the King's govern" 
raent by the gen$ des iron elat$, as they were then called, which 
meant the representatives of the Clergy, the Nobility, and the 
Commons This provincial constitution, like most of tlio other 
political mstitutions of the RLddle Ages, occurred, with the ‘=aiu 0 
features, in almost all the civilised parts of Europe — m all th*^^ 
parts, at least, into which Germanic manners and ideas liad peuc- 
tnted In many of the provinces of Germany these State" suh- 
sisttd doun to the Piendi Revolution , m those provinces m nine 
they had been prtMously destroyed they had onl^ disappenrecl m 
the course of the se\entetnth and eighteenth centuries 
where, for two hundred years, the sovereigns had earned o» '» 
chindt'stine or an open warfare ngaiust them I\owlierc had thej 
attimpted to iinjiroie tins institution with tho pnigTC!>3 of tuuc, 
but onlj to destroy and deform it whoncieran opportimi*' 
pontt d itwlf and when lbe\ could not do worse 

In I rancis, in 1780,tlieso States onl^ ivisfed in flic proiuic*" 
of a Ci rtain extent and m some insignificant districts Ihroi men! 
b K rt \ could in truth, onh be said to exist m two pro\ inc< s — 
I5nttnn% and in lamgutdoc t\tr\wb n «)«. tin institution had 
cntiroL lost its Mrilify, and was redutxd to a iiAre shadow 
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thoro as will as eM.r}ulicr else, it cr attcl numerous nen public 
oflicers, ulioso places llio proMuco v, is comjicllccl to buj up at a 
largo price 

I angiudnc was go\( motl lil t tlio otlur pro;iritts of I nuc b) 
an Intel! lant rins Intend int had in each district, hw Sub-del gates 
who corresponded wdh tho I cads of the parishes and directed them 
Ihe Int« ndant tvercisoel the tiitclngo of tho administration as com 
plctolj as in tho 2 'y* iVtledton Tlie humblest Milage m the 
gorges of tho Ce\ennc3 was prcclueled from mahing tho sniallc't 
outhy until it had been nnthoiiscd by an Order of the Kings 
Council fiomParia lhatpart of the judicial ndmmistrationwhicb 
IS now denominated m Franco the conteHlicux ail un $traUf, or the 
litigated questions referred to tho Council of State w as not only not 
less but more comprehensno than m the remainder of France 
riiQ Intondant decid d in the first instance, all questions relating 
to tl 0 public ways, hojudged all suits relating to roads , and in 
general, ho prono meed on all tho matters in w Inch the Gorernment 
was or conceiv ed its«,lf to bo, interested The Gov ernment extendeil 
tho same protection as elsewhere to all its agents against the 
prosewtions of the citizens whom they might have oppressed 

’ 1 Kanguedoc possess which distinguished it from 

the other provinces of the kmgdom and which caused tlicmio envy 
Its institutions ? Tlireo things sufficed to render it entirely different 
from the rest of Franco 


I An Assembly composed of men of station looked up to bj 
«io population, respected by the Crown to which no officer of the 

phraseology then m use ‘nc officer 
ot the King could belong and m which every year the special 
interests of ti e province were freely and gravely discussed The 
mere fact tint the royal administration was placed near this «ouice 
of ght caused Its privileges to be Cory d ffeiently exercised outl 
though Its agents and its instincts were the same its results m no 
degree resembled what they ^ere elsewhere 

II in Languedoc many pnbhc ivorks were executed at the 
xj^ense of the King and his agents Ti ere were other publn- 
or s ornhiclitle Central Gmemmenfc j roMded the funds and 

, 1 hot tl o greater part of tl.ei 'rf® 

I ^ 1 % of the provxnco alone When the Kmg 

II ent ^ anthonsed the estimates for the&e last 

Llate" Ir, , "'7 hy officer, cho, n bv tl 

till. Assemble ^ lospection of coi unis, oner, taken froi • 


III La,tl 3 tl e piovmco l.al tho rigl t of letm.ng .talf ami 
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in the manner it preferred a part of the royal taxes and all 
the rates which were imposed by its own authority for its own 
wants 

Let ns see the results which Languedoc continued to extract 
from the«e privileges they desene a minute attention 

Nothing IS more striking in the other parts of France — the 
Selection — than the alrao'jt complete absence of local charge^ The 
general imposts were frequently oppre<?aiye, bnt a province spent 
nothmg on itself In Languedoc, on the contrary, the annual 
expenditure of the provmce on public works was enormous , m 1 780 
it exceeded two millions of livres 

The Central Govemment was sometimes alarmed at witnes«mg 
BO t an outlay It feared that the province exhausted bv ‘mch 
an effort would be unable to acquit the share of the taxes due to 
the State, it blamed the Estates for not moderating this expendi- 
ture I have read a document, framed by the Assembly m answer 
to these ammadversions the pa<:sages I am about to transcribe 
from it i\ill depict better than all I could sav, the «pint which 
animated this «mall Government 

It IS admitted m this «talement that the province has com 
menced and is «till carrying on immense public works but far 
from offering any apology for this proceeding it is added that 
saving the opposition of Crown tlie-^ works will be still further 
extended and ijersevered m The province bad already improi ed 
or rectified the channel of the principal nvera within its territory 
and it was then engaged m addmg to the Canal of Burgundy dug 
under IfOms XiV , but already insuiBcient a prolongation which 
passing through Lower Languedoc 'should proceed by Cette and 
Agen to the Rhone The port of Cette had been opened to 
trade and was maintained at great co t All the'C expen'^es had 
as n-as obcerved a mtional rather than a provincial characteiv ret 
the province ns the party clu Q\ interested had taken them on 
itself It nas al'O engaged m draining and restoring to agriculture 
the marches of Vigues-Mortes Roads liad been the object of ils 
peculiar care all tho^e which connect the province with the rest 
of tl e kingdom had been opened or put in good order even the 
cross-roads between tl o town** and villages of Langnedoc had been 
n paired All the«e diff rent roads avere excellent even m wmter 
and forme*! th great* t contra'ft with the hanl uneien and ill 
con'structctl roals which were to be fo md m most of the adjacent 
province'* “uch as Dmplimv Querev and the goicmment of 
Ik nl *auv — all pe y* t 1 cion it was remarked On this jwint th 
R I'ort 1 1 ix^ls tef till, opinion of trntlUrs ai d trader^ and tl a 
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again these several dinsions were all to assist the townships, even 
for the comj)letion of nndertatings of local interest, if they were 
necessary and above its strength, for, said the States frequently, 
‘ the fundamental principle of our constitution is that all parts of 
Languedoc are reciprocally bound together, and ought successively 
to help each other.’ 

The works esecuted by the province were to be carefully pre- 
pared beforehand, and first submitted to the examination of the 
lesser bodies which were to contribute to them. Tliey were all 
paid for : forced labour was unknown. I have observed that in 
the other parts of France — thajiays d'itectioyi — the land taken from 
its owners for public works was always ill and tardily paid for, and 
often not paid for at all. This was one of the great grievances 
complained of by the Provincial Assemblies when they were con- 
voked in 1787. In some cases the possibility of liquidating debts 
of this nature had been taken away, for the object taken had been 
altered or destroyed before the valuation. In Languedoc every inch 
of ground taken from its owner was to be carefully valued before 
the works were begun, and paid for in the first year of the 
execution. 

The regulations of these Estates relating to different public 
works, from which these details are copied, seemed so well con- 
ceived that even the Central Government admired, though without 
imitating them. The King's Cooucil, after having sanctioned the 
application of them, caused them to be printed at the Royal press, 
and to be transmitted to all the Intendants of France as a document 
to be consulted. 

What r have said of public works is d fotiiori applicable to 
that other not less important portion of the provincial administra- 
tion which related to the levy of taxes. In this respect, more par- 
ticularly, the contrast was so great between the kingdom and the 
irovinces that it is difficult to believe they formed part of the same 
empire. 

I have had occasion to say elsewhere that the methods of pro- 
ceeding used in I.auguedoc for the assessment and collection of the 
taUle were in part the same as are now employed in France in the 
levy of the public taxes. Nor shall I here revert to this subject, 
merelv adding that the province was so attached to its own superior 
methods of proceeding, that when new taxes were imposed by the 
Crown, the States of Langnedoc never hesitated to purchase at a 
very high price the right of levying them in their own manner and 
by their own agents exclnsively. 

In spite of 'all the expenses which I have successively 
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emiTiierated, tlie finances of Languedoc weie neveitfieless in such 
good order, and its credit so well established, that the Central 
Government often had recourse to it, and borrowed, in the name 
of the province, sums of moneywliich would not have been lent 
on such favourable terms to the Government itself. Thus Lan- 
guedoc borrowed, on its own secnrity, but for the King’s Service, 
in the later years of the monarchy, 73,200,000 livres, or nearly 
three millions sterling. 

The Government and the Ministers of the Crown looked, how- 
e\ er, with an unfavourable eye on these provincial liberties. 
Kichelieu had first mutilated and afterwards abolished them 
The spiritless and indolent Louis XIII., who loved nothing, de- 
tested them , the horror he felt for all provincial privileges was 
such, Said Boulamvilliers, that his auger was excited by the mere 
name of them* It is hard to souod the hatred of feeble souls foi 
whatever compels them to exert themselves All that they retain 
of manhood is turned in that direction, and they exhibit strength 
in their animosity, however weak they may be m everything else 
Fortunately the ancient constitotion of T^nguedoo was restored 
under the mmoiity of Louis XIV., who consequently respected it 
as his oivn work. Louis XV. suspended it for a couple of years, 
but afterwards allowed it to go on 

Tlie creation of municipal offices for sale exposed the constitu-^ 
tion of the piovince to dangers less direct, but not less formidable 
That pernicious institution not only destroyed the constitution of 
the towns, it tended to vitiate that of the proidnces. I know not 
whether the deputies of the commons m the Provincial As'ipniblies 
had ever been elected hoc, but at any rate they had long ceased 
to be so; the municipal othcers of the towns were ex o^tdo tlie 
representatives of the bmgesses and the people in those 
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importance, and then spirit gradually mfusctl itself into the whole 
body Nay, more, tlio three magistrates, wlio under tho name of 
Spidics General, were charged in the name of the States, with 
tho ordinary roanagoraent of tlie business, were almost alwajs 
lawyers, — that is to say, commoners. Tlio nobility was strong 
enough to mamtain its ranh, but no longer strong enough to 
reign alone The clergy thougli consisting to a great extent of 
men of gentle birth, hs ed on excellent terms w itli tho commons , 
they eagerly adopted most of the plans of that Order and laboured 
in conjunction with it to increase the material prosjierit} of the 
whole community, by enconragmg trade and manufactures thus 
placing their own great knoavledgo of mankind and their singular 
dexterity in tho conduct of a/Tairs at the seiaace of the people A 
pnest was almost always chosen to proceed to Versailles to discuss 
with the Mimsters of the Crown the questions which sometimes 
set at variance the royal anthonty ami that of the States It 
might be said that thioughoat the last century Languedoc was 
administered by the Commons, who were controlled by the Nobles 
and assisted by the Bishops 

Thanks to this peculiar constitution of Languedoc the spiiat 
of the age was enabled peacefully topenade this ancient insti- 
tution, and to modifj it altogether without at all destroying it 

It might have been so everywhere el«e m France A small 
portion of the perseverance and the exertions which the sovereigns 
of France employed for the abohtion or the dislocation of the 
Provincial Estates would have so&ced to perfect them in this 
manner and to adapt them to all the wants of modem civilisation, 
if those sovereigns had ever had any other aim than to become and 
to remain the masters of Prance 



[Tire chapters which follow were not included in the work first published 
by M de Tocquenlle m 18.»5 They are the eontmnation of it left nn 
finished at the tune of his death in 1859 and pnbliehed in 18C5 by M de 
Benumont amongst the postbnmoiis works of his fnend They are now 
translated for the first tune Althongh they must be regarded as meompUte 
smce theyneier reccired the final revision of the author and the latter 
portions of them are fragmentary ret they ore not I think unworthy to 
form part of the work to which they aero intended to belong and a melan 
eholy interest attaches to them as the Inst meditations of a great and ongmal 
thinker In the riench text an attempt has been made to distmgmsb by a 
different type the passages which are more carefully finished from those 
which const ted merely of cotes for further elaboration But as this arrange 
meet breaks the umfonmty of the text more than is necessary I have noi 
adoptel It — E] 
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CHAPTER I 

OF THE VIOLENT AND UNDEFINED AGITITIOV OF THE HUMAN NU^D 
AT THE MOMENT MHEN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION BROKE OUT 

What I liave previously said of France is applicable to the wliol® 
Continent In the ten or fifteen years prececlin" the French 
Reiolution, the huraan mmd was abandonee!, throughout Europe, 
to strange, incoherent, and irregular impulses, symptoms of n ucn 
and eNtraordmaTy disease, which nould have singularly nlarmtu 
the world if the world had understood them 

A conception of the greatness of man in general and of the 
omnipotence of his leason and the boundless range of his intelh 
genee, had penetrated and pervaded the spuit of the oge , yet this 
lofty conception of mankmd m general was commingled with » 
boundless contempt for the age m which men wero linng and the 
society to which they belonged Never was so much hnmiUty 
united to so much pnde— the pride of humanity was mllated to 
madness, the estimate each man formed of liis age and country 
w as sinsjularly low 
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memoirs — nil the correspontlenee of tlie time tpIiicIi has been 
ptiblislictl — attest n state of mind so diflerent from the present, 
nothing short of this concurrence of certain and abundant 
evidence tould convince ns of the fact 

K\ erj page of Schlo‘=ser’s * History of the Eighteenth Century ’ 
reveals tins general presentiment, tliat a great change was about 
to take place in the condition of mankind 
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order of tilings might ho overtliiown to establish 'i new ordirin 
the midst of disorder and i mn, woiild. have appeared to them au 
absurd illusion and a fantastic dream Tho giadual improvement 
of society seemed to them tho limit of the possible 

It is a common error of tho people who are called ivise and 
practical in ordinary times, to judge by certain rules the men 
whose very object is to change or to destroy those rules IVhen a 
time 13 come at winch passion takes the guidance of affiirs tlie 
beliefs of men of experience aro less worthy of consider ition than 
the schemes which engage the imagination of dreamers 

It IS curious to see in the oHicial correspondence of that epoch 
civil officers of ability and foresight laying their plans frvming 
their measures, and calculating scientifically tho use they 'viU 
make of their powers, at a time when the Government the) are 
serving, the laws they are applying, the society they are living m> 
and they themselves shall be no more 

* What scenes are passing m France ’ ’ writes Johann Muller 
on the Otb of August, 1789* ‘Blessed be tbe impression the) 
produce on the nations and on their masters * I know there are 
excesses, but the cost of a free constitution is not too great I® 
not a storm which purifies the air better than an atmosphere 
tainted as with the plague, even though here and tliere it should 
strike a few heads’’ ‘What an event, exclaimed Fox, ‘how 
much the greatest it is that ever happened in the woild * and how 
much the best ’ * 

Can we be surprised that this conception of the Rev olation as a 
general uprising of humanity, a conception which eidvg^d and 
invigorated so many small and feeblo souls, slioulil havo taktii 
possession at once of themmdol France, when even othercoantnes 
partook of It ? Not is ifc nstomshing that tlie first excesses of the 
Revolution should have afflcted the best patriots of Franco so 
little when ev en foreigners who were not eacited by the stniggh 
or embittered by personal grievances could extend so much indul- 
gence to them 

Let it not bo supposed that this sort of ahhorrenco of tlicm 
Eohes and of tl eir a^e- which had thus strangely fdlon upon 
almost all tie inh ibitnnts of tho continent of Lnropu, was a 
suptrfici d or a transient sentiment 

Itn jears later when tho French Ro\olution had mnicfial on 
urinanj all «>rt3 of violent transformations accotnp inied bj d nth 
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and destruction, even then, one of those Germans, in whom 
enthusiasm, for France had tnmed to bitter hatred, exclaims, 
mmdful of the pa'it, m 'i confidential effusion, * lYhat was is no 
more What new edifice will be raised on the rums, I know not 
But this I knou, that it would be the direst calamity if this 
tremendous era were again to give birth to the apathy and the 
uom-out forms of the past * ‘Yes,' repbed tbe per^n to whom 
these words were addressed, * the old social body must perish ’ • 
The years uhich preceded the French Devolution were, in 
almost every part of Europe, years of great national prosperity 
The nseful arts were everywhere more cultivated The taste for 
enjojments, which follow m the tram of affluence, was more 
diffused Industiy and commerce, which supply these wants, were 
improvmg and spreadmg It seemed as if the life of man bc- 
commg thus more busy and more sensual, the human mind would 
lose sight of those abstract studies which embrace society, and 
w ould centre more and more on the petty cares of daily life But 
the contrary took place Throughout Europe, almost as much as 
in France, all the educated classes were plunged m philosophic d 
discus'ious and dogmatical theones Even in places ordinarily 
the most remote from speculations of this nature, the same tram 
of argument was eagerlj pursued In the most tradiug cities of 
Germany, m Hamburg, Iiubeck, and Bantzig the merchants, 
traders, and manufacturers would meet after the labours of the day 
to discuss amongst tbem«elves the groat questions which affect the 
evistence, the condition, the happiness of man Even the women, 
nmid&t their petty household cares, were sometimes distracted by 
those onigmas of life ‘ We thought,’ says Perthes, * that by be- 
coming highly enlightened, one might become perfect 
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emotion. Tronsnres of passion s>'*enicil nceinmilnted in overj 
Ineast, \vlucJi Bought but an occasion to break forth. 

Tims, a tiavellor ^\ho had l)ccn lomul the globe v,(i3 an ol^'ect 
of general attention. Wlieii Forster went to Germany in 1771, 
ho 'was received ■with enthushsni. Not a town but gave him an 
ovation. Crowds flocked nlwut liim to hear his adventures from 
his own lips, but still more to hoar him describe the unknowm 
countries ho had visited, and tho strange customs of the men 
among whom he Ind been living AVns not their sav.igo simpli- 
city worthy more than all our riches and our arts : were not their 
instincts above our virtues?* 

A certain unfrocked Lutheran priest, one Basidow', ignorant, 
quarrelsome, and a drunkard, a c.aricatare of Luther, cveogitated a 
new system of schools which was, ho said, to change the ideas and 
manners of his countrj'men. lie put forth his scheme in coarse 
and intemperate language. Tlic object, ns ho took care to announce, 
was not only to regenerate Germany,’ but Ibe liuman race. Forth- 
with, all Germany is in movement. Princes, nobles, commons, 
towns, cities, abet the great innovator. Lords and ladies of lugh 
estate write to Basidow to ask Ins ndvnco, Mothers of families 
place his books in the hands of their children Tho old schools 
founded by Melanclithon ore forsaken. A college, designed to 
educate these reformers of mankind, is founded under the name of 
the ‘ Philanthropian,’ blazes foi a moment, and disappears. The 
enthusiasm drops, leaving behind it confusion and doubt. 

The real spirit of the nge was to reject every form of mysticism, 
and to cling in all things to the evident o most palpalVe to the 
understandmg. Ne^ ertheless, in this violent perturbation of mind, 
men, not knowing .as yet winch way to look, cast themselves 
suddenly on the supernatural On tho eve of the French Rerobi- 
tions Europe was covered with strange fratemilies and secret 
societies, which only revaved under new names delusions that hid 
]png been forgotten Sneh were the doctrines of Swedenborg, of 
the Mai-tinists, of tho Freemasons, the Illuminati, tlie Rosicrucians, 
the disciples of Strict^bstincnce, the Jlesmerists, and many other 
varieties of similar seCtfe Many of these sects oiiginally contem- 
pUted no more than the private advantage of their members 


• Not a man of education, of wliat 
eicr rank, would pass iVirough the town 
where Forster lived without coming to 
converse with him I’nnces umtet) 
him, nobles courted him, the common 
ally thronged about him the learned 
were intensely interested hy his con 
versat on To Sliclnelis, Hejne, Iler 


der, and others who were cndeavouniif? 
to solve the mystery of the aiiti'l’^i'y 

and history of mankind, Forster seemed 
to open the sources of the pnui'e'H' 
world by describing those population'* 
of another hemisphere which had n^’l; 
come io contact with an/ forui of 
civilisation ‘ 
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tnmt 1)0 conMiltuil -is one of tlu ino^t con'fpiciioii'? signs of its 
njiproicli 

niey were not tlio onU Bigns 

It onlQ be a inistabo to suppose tint tlio American Ile\ olution 
A^as hailed uith nrdent sympatlij m Tronco nlouo the noise of it 
Mcnt forth to the ends of Europe metyuhero it ^\as rcgirded ns 
a beacon Stcfitn%.A%lio fifty jeais liter took so nctiie a part in 
rousing Gcminny ngamst France, relates m his Jlcinoirs, that in 
early childhood the first thing" tint evcitcd lumnoa tho cause of 
Ameiican independence 

‘ I still remember vi\ idly/ says lie, ‘what happened at Elsmoro 
and m the roadstead, ou tlio daj when that peace was signed which 
secured the triumph of fieedom Tlio daj was fine , the roadstead 
was full of people of all nations "We awaited w ith eager impatience 
the very daum All the ships were dressed — the masts ornamented 
with pennons, eierytlung covered with flags, the weather was 
calm, mth just wind enough to cau «6 the gay bunting to flutter in 
the breeze , the boom of cannon, the cheers of the crews on deck, 
completed the festal character of the day ify father had mnted 
some friends to lus table , they drank to the victory of the Americans 
and the triumph of the popular cause, whilst a dim presentiment 
that great events would result from this tnnmph mingled with 
their rejoicings It was the bright and cheering dawn of a bloody 
day My father sought ombue us with the love of political 
freedom Contrary to the lialnt*of tTie house, he had ns brought 
to table , where he impressed on us the importance of the event 
we were witnessmg, and bade us dnuL with him and his guests to 
the irelSire of tie neir comwontrealth ‘ 

Of the men who, in every comer of old Europe, felt themselves 
thus mo\ed by the deeds of a small community in the New "World 
not oue thoroughly understood the deep and secret cause of his 
own emotion yet all heard a signal in that di'itant sound What 
it announced was still unknown It was the voice of John crying 
in the wilderness that new times were at hand 

Seek not to assign to these facts which J, "^ve been relating 
any peculiar cause all of them were different *®fmptoms of the 
same social disease On all bands the old lifstitations and the old 
powers no longer fitted accnrately the new condition and the new 
wants of man Hence that strange nnrest which led even the 
great and the worldly to regard their own state of life as intoler- 
ahle Hence that um\ ersal thirst for change, which came unbidden 

' •Memoirs ot Henry Steffens Breslau 1810 Steffens was bora in 1775 
atStaragner inNorjiy 
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CHAPTER n 

now THIS VAGOE PERTURBATION OF TOE OUilAN MIND SUDDENLA 
IlECAJIE rV FRANCE A POSITIVE PASoION, AND WHAT FORM THIS 
PASSION AT FIRST ASbDSIED 

In the year 1787 this vague perturbation of the human mind, which 
I have just descrih-d, and which had Ibr some time past been 
agitating the whole of Europe without any precise direction, 
suddenlj became m Trance an active passion directed to a positiio 
object Bat, strange to say, this object was not tUht which the 
Trench Revolution was to attain and the men who <vere first and 
most keenly affected by this new passion were precisely those whom 
the Revolution was to devour 

At indeed, it was not so moch the eqiialily of rights as 
political freedom which was looked for, and the Frenchmen vvlio 
were first mov ed themselves, and whosetsocietv in motion belofiged 
not to the lower but to tlie highest order Before it sunk down 
to the people, this new bom detestation of ab^olutO and arbitrary 
pow or burst forth* amongst llie nobles, the clergy, the magistracy, 
the most privileged of the middle classes, — thoae in short w ho, 
coming nearest in the State to the master hid more than others 
the means of re^i^ting him and-tha hope of sharing his pow er 

But why was the hatred of despotism fhe first symptom ^ Was 
it not liecause in this state of general di -^itisfiction, the cojnmon 
/ground on which it was most eafey to ogreA was that of war against 
a political power,' which cither opprcs<5ed everyone alike or buji- 
portid -that bj which everv one was opprt«sed, and becauao Plio 
nobh andthericb found iti hKrlj tin, onlj mode ofeiprt^- mg this 
di°.atisfaction which the} felt more than nn^ other class ^ 

I shall not relate how Louis XVI was ltd bv financial con- 
Bidtrifious to convoke about him, m an a« tmbly the members of 
the nobility, the chrgv and the upper rank of tlit commons and 
to Mil nut to tins bodj of Notables the slate of affurs I am tUs- 
cii'«sing lu^’ory, not namting it It is well known that this 
atsimbU, which nut at \trsailles on tho 22iid Itbruarv 17S7, 
consiMed of nirt peers of France twiritr nobJ men, eight privy 
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people It would hare abolished forced Hbonr, rcfonned the IcnlJe, 
and ‘JUppres^ed the iv (mUrlhs, a ‘species of ta\ from which the 
mplier cla's'ses had cnntinned to mahe themselres exempt ,In place 
of thesie taxes, which a\ere to be abohslied or reformed, a land-tax 
was to he imposed, on the verv sainejbasis which has since become 
the basis of the land-tax of Tiance, and the custom-houses, which 
placed gnerons restrictions on trade and indoshy, were to be 
removed to the frontier of tho kingdom Beside, and almo'^t in the 
place of, the Intendants who administered each province, an elec- 
tis e body as to be constituted, mth the power not only of watching 
the conduct of public business, bnt, m m<»t cases, of directing it 
All these ineasnres were conformable to the spuat of the tunes 
They were resisted or postponed by the Notables Nevertheless, 
tho Go\ eminent remained nnpopular, and the Notables had the 
pnblic cry in their favour 
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GoNorntncnl, tlitj ^^tro loudh chctriJ on to tlio nttncl^ Tlio 
lung liastciimg to ilifiinisa them, thought obliged to offer 

them Ins public thiml h 

Not o fett of till sc persons nre smd to lm\ t been nmiizccl nt this 
degree oC public fivour nnd Biuldeti power l!ie> would hme been 
fir more astonished at it if thoj couhl have foreseen what was 
about to follow if tilt} had known that these sime laws, winch 
the} hid resisted with bo much {lopular applause, were founded on 
tho vci} principles which were to triumph m the Ilcvolution, that 
the traditional institutions which the} opposed to tho innovations 
of the Government were precise!} the institutions winch the Ileio- 
lution was about to destro} 

Xliat winch caused the populanty of tlieso Notables was not tho 
foim of their opposition, but the opposition itself Iht} cnticibed 
tho abusea of the Government, they condemned its prodigalit} , 
Iho} demanded an account of its e\i>eiidituro , tin} spoho of tho 
constitutional laws' of tlie coimtr},of tho fundamental piinciphs 
which limit the nnlnnitcd imwer of tlio Crown, nnd, withoit pre- 
cisclj dcmaYidiug tho interliosilion of tho nation m tho gov ernmenfe 
by tho States General, tho} perpetual!} sug^^ested tint idea llna 
was enough 

The Government had already long been suffering from a malad} 
which is Jlie endemic and incurable disease of powers that have 
undertaken to order, to foresee, to do cverj thing It had assumed 
a universal responsibilit} However men might differ in the 
groi^jids of their complaiuts thc} agreed in blaming the common 
source of ihSlit , what had hitherto been no more than o, general 
inclination of mind then becaino a universal and unpetuuus pas 
aion All the secret sores caused by dailj contact with dilapidated 
inaIitutions,avhich chafed both manners and opinion in a thousand 
places — all the smothered animosities kept alive b}- divided classes, 
by contested positions by absurd or oppressive distmctions rose 
against the supreme power Long had they sought a pathway to 
rae I’lgfiit of clay path once opened they rushecT hl’incTiy along 

it It was not their natural path, hut it was the first they found 
open Hatred of arbitrary power became then their sole passion, 
and tho Government their common enemy 
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and strictly followed The old mnchme of Rojnl goreinnient was 
ogam set in motion hut it became apparent that the machine was 
propelled by some new 'motive power of an unknown land, nhich, 
instead of causing it to move onwards, was about to break it m 
pieces 

The King then, according to custom, caused the new edicts to 
be brought doivn to the Parliament and the Parliament, equally 
according to custom, laid its bumble remonstrance at the steps of 
the throne ' 

The King replied , and Parliaments insisted For centuries 
things had gone on thus, and the nation heard fiom time to time 
this SOI t of political dialogue carried on above its bead betn een the 
sovereign and Ins magistrates The practice had onJj been mter- 
rupted during the reign of liouis XIV and foi a time But the 
novelty lay m the subject -of the debate and the nature of the 
arguments 

Tins tune the Pirbament, before it proceeded to register the 
edicts called for all the accounts of the finance department, a\hich 
should nov call the budget of the State, in suppoit of the 
pleasures, and as the King naturally declined to hand over the 
entno government to a bodj which was irresponsible and non 
elected, and so to share the legislative power with a Court of 
Justice the Parliament then declared tliat the nation alone hid 
the right to raise fresh taxes,* and thereupon deminded tint the 
nation should be convoked The Parliament grasped tbo lerj 
heart of the people, but held it only for a inomcnt 
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The ar^jnments pat fonvnrd by the ilagictracy in ‘support of 
their tlemands ^ere not le 3 no>vel tban the demands themselve'; 
The King the} said, was onlj the administrator and not the 
owner of the pabhc fortane the representative and chief officer 
of tho nation, not its master. Sovereignty resided in the nation 
itself The nation alone could decide great questions its rights 
were not dLpt.ndt.nt on the will of the sovereign , they tool, their 
bemg from the nature of man , they were as inahenahle and m- 
dcstnictihlt. a* human nature it«SLlf ‘The institution of Uie States- 
Generd,’ they declared, * is i pnnciple founded on the rights of 
in in and confirmed by reason’’ ‘Common interest lias com- 
bmotl men in societ} , nnd given riie to govt mments that nlono 
(Mil maintain them’’ ‘No presu’iption of tho States-General 
tnn run agamst the nature of things or against the imperishable 
rights of tht, nation’’ ‘ Public opinion is mrely mistaken it is 
raru that men receive miprtssions contran to truth 

The King havnng exiled the Parliament from Pans., tint liodj 
protested tint hbtrtv of speech and action was an inalienablo nglit 
of man, and could not W wrested from him without tyraimv, savo 
bj the regular fomia ol judicial procedure 
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less did it demand, in the name of its own fendal traditions, the 
restoration of the States of Normandy, oa the peculiar pimlege of 
that province so ciirionsly weie ideas, just hoin into theivorld, 
enclosed and s\\ atlied in these remains of antiquity 

It was a tradition of the old monarchy that the Parliament 
should use in its remonstrances animated and almost violent lan- 
guage a certain esaggerabon of words was conceded to it The most 
nhsolute sovereigns had tolerated tins licence of speech, by reason, 
indeed, of the powerlessness of those who uttered it as they were 
certain m the end to be lednced to obedience and compre'^sed 
within naiiow limits, the indulgence of a fiee utterance was 
readilj left to them The Parliament, moreover, was wont to inohe 
a great deal of noise for a small result what it said went beyond 
what it meant this fiancLise liad become a sort of right of the 
magistracy 

On this occasion the Parliament earned their ancient freedom 
to a degree of licence never heard before , for a new born fire was 
burning in their hearts and unconsciously inflamed their language 
Certainly, among the go\emments of our own time, which are 
almost all, nevertheless, governments maintained bj the sivord, 
not one could allow its ministers and its measures to be attached 
m such terms by the lepresentatives of its own autlionty 

‘ Despotism, Siro,’ said the Parliament of Paris ‘ is substituted 
for the laws of the realm, and the magistracy is no more than tlio 
instrument of arbitiary power Would that lour Majesty 
could interrogate the victims of that power, confined forgotten i« 
impenetrable prisons tho abode of silence and injustice, thoso 
whom mtiigue, cupidity, the jealousy of power, the thirst of 
vengeance, tho fear or the hatred of justice priiato pique or jwr 
Ronal convenience have caused to be put there Tlien drawing iK 
paribd betuetn two cituens one rich and the otlur iioor, the 
latter being oppressed Ijy tho forint r, tlie Parliament added— ‘ Is 
indigence then a crime’ Have flesh and blood no claims’ Docs 
a man iMfliout credit or a poor man cease to bo a citi/en ’ ’ 

It w IS ebpLUidly on the subject of taxation anti against tho 
collectors of the rexcmio that, even in the calmest times, the 
judicinl Imdies were accustoiiicd to mveigh with extnmc Mohrico 
fMxnier wiw the now tax announced tl an tlie Pirlnnient of 
Pans declared it to he disistrous consternation followed the pro- 
posal , Its adoption would guo nso to a general inouniing ' Tim 
population, haruised 1 > fiscal exactions, were at tin ir wits’ tnd * 
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To ‘irrogate to one s self the power of levying tribute without the 
States General was to declare aloud that the 'sovereign seeks not 
tg be a king of France, but a king of serfs * The substance of the 
people was become the prey of the cupidity of courtiers and the 
rapacity of contractors * 

Great as was the excitement of that tune, it would still be very 
difficult to account for the language of these magistrates without 
recallmg what had been said so many times before on the same 
subject As under the old monarchy most of the taxes u ere levied 
on account of private persons who held them on farm, or by their 
agents , for centuries past men had acenstomed themselves to look 
npon taxation as it bore on the private emolument of certain mdi- 
vidnals and not as the common income of the nation Taxes uere 
commonly denounced as odtoiia exactions The salt dutv was «tvled 
the tvfemal viadnne of the gahclle those who collected the taxes 
were •^ken of as public robbers enriched by the poverty of 
everybody ehe So said the tax pavers the courts of justice held 
the same language , and even the Government, winch had leased 
to these very farmers the rights thev exercised, scarcely spoke 
differently of them It seemed as if their bu«me«s was not its own 
and that it sought a way of escape amidst the clamour which pur 
sued its own agents 

"When therefore, the Parbament of Pans spoke m this manner 
on the subject of taxes it merely followed an old and general 
practice The play was the same but the audience was changed , 
and the clamour, instead of dymg away as it bad commoulv done 
within the limit of the clashes whom their pnvileges cau'^ed to be 
bat Zrttle affected by taxation was aow so load and ^ reiterated 
that it penetrated to tho'se dasses which bore the heavie'^ burden 
and ere long filled them with indignation. 

If the Parliament employed new arguments to v mdicaje its 
own nghts, the Government employed argnments not less new m 
defence of its ancient prero^tives For example m a pamphlet 
attributed to the Court which appeared about that time the fol 
lowing passage occurs — It is a question ofpnnfeye which excites 
the Parhament They want to retam their exemption from taxa 
tion, this IS nothing but a formidable combination between the 
nobility of sword and gown to contmoe under colour of hbertv to 
bumble and en'^lave the commons whom the King alone defend® 
and means to rai«e ’ 

' rarlcment fie Tonlooce ” Aofit, • A paiapMet eot tied K4c]ama 
1 87 turn da T exs Etat an Bo 

* Parlemenl de Bi^an^on I 8 
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Two menj in tlie course of this struggle, had especially distin- 
guished themselves by the boldness of their speeches and by their 
revolutionary attitude these wereM GoislardandM dEpremenil 
It was resolved to arrest them Then occurred a scene, the pre- 
lude, so to speak, of the great tragedy that was to follow, well 
calculated to exhibit an ea^-gomg Government under the aspect 
of tvianny 

Informed of the resolution taken against tliem, these two 
magistrates left their homes, and took lefuge m the Parliament 
itself, m the full diesa of their Order, where they weie lost amidst 
the crowd of judges forming that great body The Palace of 
Justice V, as surrounded by troops, and the doors guarded Vis- 
count d Agoult, IS ho commanded them, appeared alone in the great 
Chamber The whole Parliament was assembled, and sitting m 
'‘the most solemn form The number of the judges, the venerable 
antiquity of the Court, the dignity of their dress, the simphcity of 
their demeanour, the extent of their power, the majesty of the 
very hall, filled with all the memorials of our history, all contri- 
buted to make the Parliament the greatest and moat honoured 
thing in France, after the Throne 

In presence of such an Assembly the officer stood at first at 
gaze He was asked who sent him there He answered in rough 
but embarrassed accents, and demanded that the two members 
whom he was ordered to arrest should be pointed out to him 
The Parliament sat motionless and silent The officer withdrew — 
re-entered — then withdrew again , the Parliament, still motionless 
and sileijt, neither lesistmg nor yielding The time of vear was 
that when the days are shortest Jsight came on The troops lit 
fires round the approaches to the Palace, as round a besieged fort 
The ]>opulflC6, astonished by so unwonted a sight surrounded them 
in crowds, hut stood aloof tbo populace was touched but noiJ yet 
excited and therefore stood aloof to contemplate, by the light of 
tho«i 0 bivouac fires, a sceno so new and unu onted under the moiv 
archj For there it might see lion tlie oldest Goiemment m 
Europe applied itself to teach the people to outrage the majesty of 
the oldest institutions and to violate m tlair sanctuary the most 
august of ancient pouors 

This lasted till midnight whin D Eprfmcnil at last ro^e lie 
thanked the Parliament for the elTort it had made to save him 
He declined to tn«pas3 longer on tho generous sympathj of his 
colleagues lie commended the commonweaUh and his children 
to their can. mid descending the steps of tho court, surrendered 
himself to the officer It •seemed as if he nns loavingthatawmblj 
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to mount the The scaflbld, indeed; he was one day to 

mount, but tln^ V as in ot]i6r time<j and under other powers The 
only Imng witffess of this stringe scene, Duke Pasqmer, has told 
me that at these words of D EprCmenil the whole Assembly burst 
into tears, as if it had been Itegnlus marching out of Home to re- 
turn to tlie liorrid death which awaited him m Carthage TJie 
JIarshal de Koailles sobbed aloud Alas ’ how many tears ivero 
ere long to bo shed on loftier woea than these Such grief was no 
doubt exaggerated, but not unreal At the commencement of a 
revolution the vivacity of emotions greatly exceeds the importance 
of events, as at the close of revolutions it falls short of them 

Eavmg thus struck a blow at the whole body of the Parlia- 
ments, represented by their chief, it only remained to annihilate 
their power Six edicts were simultaneously published * These 
edicts, which roused all Prance, were designed to effect several of 
the most important and useful reforms which the Revolution has 
since accomplished the separation of the legislative and judicial 
powers, the abolition of exceptional courts of justice, and the 
establishment of all the principles which, to this day, govern the 
judicial organisation of France, both cinl and criminal All these 
reforms were conceived m the true spirit of the age, and met the 
real and lasting wants of society But as they were aimed at the 
privileged jurisdiction of the Parliaments, they struck down the 
idol of the hour, and they emanated from a power which was 
'detested That was enough In the eyes of the natipn these new 
edicts were a triumph of absolute government The time had not 
yet come when everything may be pardoned by democracy to de- 
spotism in exchange for order and equality In a moment the 
nation rose Each Parliament became at once a focus of resistance 
round which the Orders of the province grouped themselves, so as 


' The object of the Fdict* wb di 
were sent down to the Psuhament on 
tt© 8th May 1 88 is Well known The 
first and second of these estsbliebed a 
new order of judicature Exceptional 
courts of justice were abolished bmall 
courts were scattered over the country 
which have b nee become the French 
Courtsof First Instance Higbercourts 
were pstabhshed to bear appeals to sit 
on criminal cases and on civil cases 
under 20000 livres in vnluo these 
were the germ ot*t! e appeal courts of 
l ranee IssUy the Parliaments were 
A causes in appeal of more than 
“0 000 lines value— bnt 11 is was a 
needless provision nn I it 1 as disan. 
peared Bucli was tl c rofomi compri<eI 


•n the two first edicts The tiurd con 
famed Tefoims gf equal importance in 
cnminal and penal law ho capiWl 
execut ons were henceforth to take 
place, without auch a respite os nou** 
afford time for the exercise of tlie pro 
rogative of mercy no coercive inter 
rogatory was to bo used the felons 
bench was abol shed no enm nal sen 

teoce to be given witliont reasons coni 
pcDsation was to be nuanltd to tlio*c 
who should be unjustly iEdicte<l. Tl e 
fonrtfa an I fifth diets related excli 
sively to tl o I’arliamcnts an 1 were 
designed to modify or rather todeslrov 
tJ em (see tl e History of tho I eio- 
lotion by Bud cz and Iloux ) 
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to present a firm front to the action of the. central power of 
government. /S * 

France was at that time divided, as is well kUbwn, into thir- 
teen judicial provinces, each of which was attached to a Parlia- 
ment. All these Parliaments were absolntely independent of one 
another, all of them had equal prerogatives, all of them were 
invested with the same right of discussing the mandates of the 
legislator before submitting to them This organisation will be 
seen to have been natural, on looking back to the time when most 
of these courts of justice were founded The different parts of 
France were so dissimilar in their interests, their disposition, their 
customs, and their manners, that the same legislation could not bo 
applied to all of them at once As a distinct law was usoall}* 
enacted for each provmce, it was natural that in each province 
there should be a Parliament whoso duty it was to test this law. In 
more recent times, the French bainng become more similar, one law 
suCBced for all : but the right of testing the law remained divided. 

An edict of the King applying equally to the whole of France, 
after it had been accepted and executed in a certain manner in one 
part of the territory, might still be modified or contested m the 
twelve other parts. That was the right, but that was not the 
custom. For a long period of time the separate Parliaments had 
ceased to contest anything, save the administrative rules, which 
might be peculiar to their own province They did not debate the 
general laws of the kingdom, unless the peculiar intereits of their 
own provmce seemed to be affected by some one of their provisions. 
As for Jhe principle of such laws, their opportunity or efficiency, 
tliese were considerations they did not commonly entertam On 
these points they were wont to rely on the Parliament of Paris, 
which, by a sort of tacit ngreement, was looked up to by all the 
other Parliaments as their political guide , 

On this occasion each Parliament clio®e to examine tlie'se edicts, 
as if they concernct] its otfb province aJone, and as if it hsU been 
the solo representative of France; each pronnee clio^o, too, 
distinguish itself by a separate resistance in the midst of the 
general resistance they encountered. All of these discussed the 
pnnciple of eich cibet, as neJl as its specnl application A clause 
nhich had betm accepted without difficulty by one of these Iredies 
Was ob‘'tinately opposed elsewhere, one of them barely notices 
what callcil forth the indignation of another. A«Muled bj thirteen 
adiert-aries at once, each of which attncketl with different weapons 
and struck in different places, the Government, amid't all these 
IkxIics, coaid notjlay Us hand upon a single head. 
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Hut, ^sllnt A\ns c\cn imm nniwl»b)i tlmn tin dncr'its of 
tlioso nit jckv''!''' llio imifonn intoiition uhicli nmmnttil th'm 
Tncli of llio thtrtoeii courU nftor jh onn faslnon fl«4 

«tpoi\ own soil, but tlio sonttnnnt wlncli oxitikd thorn w-is 
ulotihcnU) Iho Himo 'Ihe nmoii'itrnnc* i undo nt lint time b} tho 
VdiOVnut l'nrlnmont<i, and {iiibImiK d In Hum, would fill many 
\ohnnoH , but opon tlio l>ook where joii will, jou f-eem to bo rtad- 
ni" tho simo pago ahva}‘» tho smie ihouglits cxpixs-icd for iho 
ino«t part in tho namo word* All of them demanded tho States- 
Gcnonl in tlio name of tho'impre'^crjplililo rights of tho nation 
all of thorn appro; ed tho eondnct of tho I’nrlinnipnt of Pans, pro- 
tected against tlio acts of Moleiico duxctcil against it, eitoourogt-d 
it to resist, and imitated, as well as it could, not onl} its mensnres, 
but the philosophical langiiago of its op[x)3ition * Subjects,’ Fiid 
tho Parliament of Grenoble, ‘ base rights as wtll as tho sovereign 
— rights which are essential to all who nro not alaies ’ ‘Iho jti«t 
man,’ aaid the Parliament of Norniaud;, ‘does not change his 
principles when ho changes liis abode’ ‘The King,' ssid tlio 
Parliament of Hocanfon, ‘cannot wish to ha\o for his subjects 
humiliattd elascs ’ ‘ 'iho tumult rwisoil at the samo time by all 


theoo magistrates Bcatftred over tho aurfico of the countrv sounds 
like tho confused noiso of a multitude listen attentively to what 
they aro saying it is as tho voico of ono man 

What is it then that tho country was saying thus ®imol- 
taneously ? Everywhere you find the same ideas and the same 
expressions so that beneath tho unity of tho judicature you dis- 
coveiLtlifijmity_oiLibajiatiQn_tind througli tins multiplicity of old 
institutions, of local customs of provincial prmleges, of different 
usages, which seemed to sorer Franco into so many different 
peoples, each Imng a separate life you discern one of the nations 
of tlje earth m which the greatest degree of emiUanty subsists 
between man and man This movement of the Parlmmeuts at 
once multiple and uniform, attacking like a crowd, striking hke a 
sing e arm this judicial insurrection was more dangerous to the 
overnment than all other in-^orrections, even military revolt , 
ecause it turned agamst the Government that regular, ci; d? ond 
moral power which is the habitual mstmmont of authonty The 
strength of an army may coerce for a day, hut the constant 
T,ni bes in courts of justice Another striking 

bodies ives not so mocb tlie 
tbev II 1 ^* eiHselves did to tho Gotemment, tis tlint Ttliicb 
they ellowed to be done to it by ofliere They estobllshed, for 
T1 ese citations are from offle al itocumcrits 
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instance, the ivor«t form of liberty of tbe pre'^s that, namely, 
vrbicb spnngs not from a right, but from tbe non-esecntion of tbe 
laws They introdnced, too, the tight of boldmg promi<scuons 
meetmgs, so that tbe different members of each Order and tbe 
Orders tbem'^elves conld remove for a time tbe barrier wbicb 
divided them, and concert a common conr«e of action 

Thns it was that all the Orders in each province engaged 
gradually m tbe struggle, but not all at tbe <same time or in tbe 
same manner The nobilitv were the first and bolde^t champions 
in that contest against the absolute powers of the King ’ It was 
in tbe place of tbe anstocracv that alwlate government bad taken 
root they were tbe first to be humbled and annoyed by some 
obscure agent of tbe central power, wbo, nnder the name of an. 
Intendant, was sent perpetually to regulate and transact behind 
their backs tbe smallest local affairs they had produced not a few 
of the writers who had protestedTwith the greatest energy against 
despotism , free mstitutioos and the new opinions had almost 
everywhere found m the nobles their chief supporters Independ- 
ently of their own grievance^, they were earned away by tbe 
common pa® ion which had become muversal, as is demonstrated 
by tbe nature of their attacks Their compTafrit was not that their 
peculnf pnvileges had been violated, but that tbe common law of 
tlie realm bad been trampled nnder foot, tbe provincial Estates 
nliolisbed, the States-Geneml mtermpted, tbe nation treated like a 
minor and. tbe country depnred of the management of its oivn 
affiir® 
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nglitn lo <1 f ml llum witJj ui I hn\t li iril it ^Mtll iii) own nrs 
froo cl ctionH,«w^Hialit) if cquility of t'lxntion— 

hc-irt >> IS toucln, I l)j tlmir Oismtc rcst^dnoss nntl kiudlctl 1} tlioir 
patriotism ’ 

"W hou p iblic njoicmgs took plnte nl Gri.noblo tij>ori the news 
of the clisnu«Hal of the Archlnshop of Sens, August 2^th, 1788, the 
city wfts instantly illuininatcHl mil coitrcil uitli transparencies 
on one of which the follow mg lints store read — 

\obl<>s Tout mffllf t le jort qnl t oua d cot 
I> o 1 f tat et snctlant Tom fics I a *ont!enj 
I a nation pu aoaa vn I rftcr »o( Iletu 
I)'j\da pi It bcao jonr on tolt brillcr lanwns 


In Brittniu the nohks wtro read^ to nrm the jieasnnts in order 
tore ist the Bojnl authorities, and at Pans when the first not 
broke out ( \.ugast 2lUi 17b3) svhicli was fiobl^ and indtcisircly 
repressed by the armj, s \crat of the ofiiccrs, who belongtd as is 
well known, to the nohilitc, resigned their commissions rather than 
shed the Hood of the ptoplc The Parliament complimented them 
on their conduct, and calletl them ‘ those noble and generous 
boldiers whom tliQ^puritj and delicacy of tl cir sentimtols had 
compelled to rcsignAheir commissions * 

The opposition of the clorgj was not loss decidetl tlioUe,k more 
iscreet It naturally assumetl the forms appropriate to the clen 
cal bodj ^Vlien the Parliament of Pans w as exiled to Troves and 
rjeonod the homage of all tlio pnblic bodies of that city, tie 
Cbnptcr of the Cathedral ns tho organ of tho clergy, complimented 
the Parliament m the following terms — ‘ Tho rigour restcjetl to 
tl e constitutional maxims of the monarchy has succeeded in defeat 
mg the territorial snUidr ami you hare taught tlio IVeisury to 
re^ct the sacred rights of property The general mourning of 
\ZnTnf Temova\ from your duties and from the 

thpsp umihes were to us a poignant spectacle and whilst 

So tiri” 7““' public gner ,vc cumed 

Papers 178 ^ pnvate sorrow and our prayers — (Official 


Letter oI Charles 11 to 

CoiMonsoIlJrtany 1788 

(Offic^lT® September 2 th ] 
OatheoccasK 

th. SipC, 

aent (October l^th ^rsaa fK 
instead of repress % 't 
^ own officers to take ^ 
niorement Tbe officers 
■».« <...a „ eve™.”') 


show less ardour they wa ted m ■ 
body on the F rst Pres dent to eiprcs 
the joy they felt on h s return On 
Ihis occasion we cannot refoseourselres 
the pleasure of paying them a tribute 
of pta se Their prudence tbeir hn 
Man ty the r patnolism have earned 
for them the esteem of the City I 
th nb Bemadotte was serv ng n tb s 
lament 
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niiG >ou owgkt to nn\nt'uo it Anil yoo, illustiioua families ' the 
monarchy has never ceased to flounsli under jour protection, jon 
created it at th%^ost of yom blood, you have many times saved it 
from the foreigner , save it now from latetual enemies Secure to 
your children the splendid benefits youi fatlieis have handed 
down to you , the name of hero is not honoured under a servile 
sky * 

These sentiments injght be sincere, one sole passion para- 
mount to other passions pervaded all classes namely, a spirit of 
lesistance to the Government as the common enemy, a spirit of 
opposition throughout, in small as well ns in great affairs, which 
struck at everything, and assumed all shapes, even those which 
disfigured it Some, in order to resist the Government, laid stress 
on 11 hat remained of old local franchises Here a man stood up 
for some old privilege of his class some secular right of his calling 
or bis corporation there another man forgetting his gnei ances 
and animosity against the privileged classes denounced on edict 
ivliich he said would reduce to notbmgtheeeignorial jurisdictions, 
and would thus att ip tius voUea of all the di^it j of il exrfiefb 

In this violent struggle eveiy man grosjied, ns if by chance 
the weapon uearest*at hand even when it was the least suited to 
lira If one took note of nil the pmileges all the esclusiie 
rights all the old municipal and provincial franchises which ueie 
at this epoch claimed asserted and loudly demanded, the picture 
would be at once very exact and very deceptive, it would appear 
ns if the object of the impending Revolution was not to destroy, 
but to restore the old order of society So difficult is it^for the 
inilmduals vvlio are carried along by one of tba gicat moxernLuts 
of human society to il stingiush tho true motiv e pou or amongst 
the causes by which th^ ore themselves impelled "Who would 
have imagined tliat the impulse nlucli caused so many traditional 
rights to be asserted was the very passion which was loading 
irresistiblj to their entire abolition?* 

1 bl l cl Ij tv\een Ma} StI 1 88 
and tl c licRtornt oa at the I nrl 'oncDts 

’ A 8 n};lc nstanco n 11 enOicc to 
show I ow ti e l«ilre \ of dc'j'ot tn and 
public or corpomto ntcrcsts cansel 
the very pnne j !e» of this 1 c*oI t on 
to l>t, rej u I ale I bj tl o«e wl o were to 
l>c its cl an ploos After II eFd ts of 
Mnj 1 88 tl e wl ole bar of the Ihirlu 
tne t of Al* n proted Inwl ch 

tl follow 0" « to eta occ r Is uni 
( rmlt) in ictlslutic' to absol to a 
IfCtioflt f In n aa.t nonarclj com 
p»«l r stvoral distinct potulatlons 


niaj not the d fferenee of n anners nn 1 
customs bnne about some dlffereneo in 
tl o la?is ? Ti «. customs and franch «e8 
of province arc ti c ptatr noay of 
all tie euijccts of tie Cro^ai It is 
proposed to Icprado on 1 lestroy llo 
ec gnonal junsd ct on« 1 Icl ore tl o 
eacred b r Uiro of 11 e nol 1 tv V f nl 
confasonl VV 1 at disorlcrl TIN locu 
ment wns il o j roiluct on of tl o prmt 
h 3or Iortn1is( llcrnanis one t llo 
cl lef null ors of ti e Code C 11) it ww 
►Ign I br 1 in ly Mmcon nn 1 by 
efcltym ml«-r» / iLo IVir 
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Novi let a<? close our e'vre for a moment to tlie^se tumulK 
sonnils, proceeding from tlio middle ‘ind uppei clnsses of V 
nation, to catcli, if we may, Bome i\luspep beginning to mak 
itself beard fiom tbo midst of the People No sign that I caxr 
discovei from this distance of time annonnced that the rural popu- 
lation was at all agitated The peasant plodded onu ards in his 
u onted track That vast section of the nation avas still nential, 


and, 03 it were, unseen ^ 

Even m the towns the people remamed a stranger to the ex- 
citement of the upper classes and indifferent to tho stir which 
was going on above its head They listen, they watch, nith 
some surprise, but avith more cnnositj than anger But no 
sooner did the agitation make itself ftlt among them than it -u as 
found to have assumed a new character When tho magistrates 
re-entered Pans m triumph, the people, winch had done nothing 
to defend these members of Parliament, arrested m their places 
gathered together tumultuously to hail their return 

I lia\e said in another part of this book that nothing was moie 
frequent under the old n^nnc than nets The Government vas 
so strong that it willingly alloued these transient ebullitions to 
haie free scope But on this occasion there jv ere numerous indi 
cations that a \erv different state of things had begun It was a 
time i\hen cvervtluiig old assumed new features — riots like c\ery- 
thing else Corn riots bad perpetually occurred m France but 
thej isere made by mobs without order, object or consistence 
Non, on tho contrarv, broko out insurrectiou as ue have since so 
often i\jtuessed it, with its tocsin its nocturnal cries its sanguinary 
placards , a fierce and cruel apparition , n mob infuriated ) et 
organi«!C<l aud directed to some end which rushes at once into 
cml war, and shatters escry obstacle 
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liold troops. Such ^vas tlio early but terrible gcrni of the insur- 
rections of tho Revolution.* 

The Reign of Terror was already \ isible in disguise. Paris, 
which nowadays a hundred thousand men scarcely keep in order, 
was then protected by an mdifferent sort of police called the watch 
Paris had in it neither barracks nor troops. Tlie household 
troops and the Swiss Guards were quartered m the environs 
This time the watch was powerless. 

In presence of 6o general and so novel an opposition, the 
Government showed signs at first of surprise and of annoyance 
rather than of defeat. It employed all its old weapons — procla- 
mations, letbes de cachet, exile — but it employed them in vam. 
Force was resorted to, enough to irritate, not enough to terrify ; 
moreover, a whole people cannot be terrified. An attempt was 
made to excite the passions of tlie multitud.e against the rich, the 
citizens against the aristocracy, the lower magistrates against the 
courts of justice. It was the old game; but this too was played 
in vain. New judges were appointed, but most of the new magis- 
trates refused to sit. Favours, money were proffered j %enaUty 
itself bad given way to passion An effort was made to divert the 
public attention } but it remained concentrated. Unable to stop 
or even to check the liberty of writing, the Government sought to 
use it by opposing one press to another press, A number of little 
pamphlets were published on its side, at no small cost * Nobody 
read the defence, but tbe myriad pamphlets that attacked it were 
devoured All these pamphlets were evolved from the abstract 
principles of Rousseau’s Conlral Social. The Sov ereign wps to be 
a citizen king; ev'ery infraction of the law was treason against 
the nation. Nothing in the whole fabric of society was sound ; 
the Court was a hateful den in which famished courtiers de- 
voured the spoils of the people 

At length an incident occiirrod which hurried on the crisis. 
The Parliaineut of Dauphiny had r^isted like all the other 
Parliaments,, and had been smitten like them xdJ jiowjiere 

did the cause which it defended Cijd a more general syrapathj or 


‘ 21th Angust, 1783 All the pam- 
pblets ot tbe tune laid down a tbeoiy 
of insurrection 'It u tbe business of 
the people to breal. tho fettrrs laid 
o pon it Every clUtcn ts a wWier, Ac * 
Bee • nematics on tbe Cabinet Otaer 
for snppre-iinff discu^ions in oppo- 
suion to Ibo Edicts ot ibo 8th of May • 
C IlibUolbJvjue,' No 695 ) ■' 


• Some of the author? of these papers 
farourable to Covemroent we e Mid to 
be Beaumarchais, the AbM llanry, 
lADguet. the Abb^ Mosellet, Ac The • 
A\>b6 Mnnryjilono was said to be rc- 
ceinRK a pension of 22,000 francs 
(‘Iicttres dun Eran^ais rCtlrfi A Lon- 
dres.’ July 1783 ) 
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more resolute champions. Jintnal class grievances were there 
perhaps more intense than, in any other place ; bat the prevailing 
esatement lulled for a time all private passions ; and, whereas in 
most of the other provinces each class carried on its warfare 
against the Government separately and withont 
Oartp ltiny tlip. y-rp.gnlnrly consti tuted th emselve s i n to a pol itical 
body and prepared for resistance. Dauphiny had enjoyed for ages 
its own States, which had been suspended in 1618, but not 
ahohshed A few nobles, a few priests, and a few citizens having 
met of their own accord in Grenoble, dared to call upon the 
nobility, tbe clergy, and the commons to meet as provincial E&tates 
in a country-house near Grenoble, named Vizille This bniJdmg 
was on old feudal castle, formerly the residence of the Dukes of 
Lesdiguiires, but recently purchased by a new family, that of 
Pener, to nhom it belongs to this day. Jfo sooner had they met 
in this place, than the three Orders constituted themselves, and an 
air of regularity was thrown over their irregular proceedmgs. 
Forty-nine members of tbe clergy nerc present, two hundred and 
thirty-three members of tbe nobUity, three hundred and mnety- 
one of tbe commons Tbe mcmbeis of tbe whole meeting were 
counted} but not to divide the Orders, it was decided, without 
discussion, that the president should be cho'en from one of the two 
higher Order*, and the secretary from the commons tbe Count do 
Merges was called to the chair, M ifounier was named secretary. 
Tlio Asscmblv then proceeded to deliberate, and protestevl m a 
body ngiin^t the Cdicts of May and the suppression of the Parha- 
tnent. ,TIiey demanded the rcstomtion of the old Estates of the 
province which had been orbitranly and illegally suspended , they 
demanded that in the^o Estates a double number of representatn es 
should be given to the commons, they called for the prompt 
convocation of the Statos-General, and decided tint on the spot a 
letter should bo addressed to the King stating their grievances and 
their demands. Tlus letter, couched lu violent language and in 
a tone of civil war, was m fact immediately signal by all the 
moinlicr’ Similar protests liad olreadv been made, simiHr de- 
mands had l)ccn evprc«'etl with equal violence, but nowhere as 
yvt hid there been so signal an evamplo of the union of all clashes 
‘Tlie niemberri of the nobihtv and the cicrgv kvvs the Journal of 
the House, ‘ were coinphincnttd bj a member of the commons on 
the lovaltv with which laving aside fomier pretensions, they 
Ind hastened to do jiisticv' to the commons, and on their zeil to 
SHppivrt the union of tbe three Orders ’ llie President replitnl 
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that tho peers would always be ready to act with their fcllou- 
citizens for tho saU ntion of the country ' 

The Assembly of Vizille produced an amazing effect through 
out France It as the last tune that an event happening else 
where than m Pans has exercised a great influence on the general 
destinies of the country The Government feared that what 
Dauphiny had dared to do might be imitated everywhere Ps 
spainng at last -of conquering the resistance opposed to it it 
declared itself beaten Louis XVI dismissed his ministers abo 
lished or suspended his edicts recalled the Parliaments and granted 
the States General This was not, it must be well remarked a 
concession made by the King on a point of detail it was a lenun 
ciation of absolute power it was a participation in the Gov emnient 
that he admitted and secured to the country by at length conceding 
in earnest tl e States General On© is astonished in reading the 
writings of that time to find them speaking of a great revolution 
already accomplished befoie 1780 It was in truth a gieat revolu 
tion but on© destined to b© swallowed up and lost m the immensity 
of the Revolution about to follow 

Numerous mdeed and prodigious in extent were the faults that 
had to be committed to bring affairs to the state they then were m 
But the Government of Louis XVI having allowed itself to bo 
driv en to such a point cannot be condemned for givnng way No 
means of resistance were at its disposal Material foice it coaid 
not use ns the nniiy lent a reluctant a nerveless support to its 
pohej ITio law it could not use for the courts of justice w ere ui 
opposition In the old kingdom of Trance moreover the qb^olut© 
power of the Crown had never had a force of its own nor possessed 
mstr iments depending solely on itself It had never ass m ed the 
aspect of military tyranny it was not born m camps and never 
Ind recourse to arms It was essentially a civil power a work not 
o violence hut of art Tliis Government was so organised os 


In tliD meet ngs wl ch loUowed 
tbw of V izille and vhich took place 
c U cr at Grenoble or at bt I.ambcrt or 
tit Romans tl e same n on was ennin 
tained and Iriwn closer Tl c nob 3 ly 
and the clergj stead ly dem ndel tl at 
tie representat vea of tie commons 
8J ool I iKsdoublcl tarnfion nalccn nl 
nn 1 11 e sotes taken indl lluilly Tlo 

c mmons co inu 1 to c*i tl dr 
pra ttulo I nm nsfnicl -.1 by jny 
Order sail tie Speaker of tl e Com^ 
mons nt one of tl esc eeting* (I eM at 
1 omins. Sept nil>cr 1 i| I 7 |i 8 \ #_ 

repent our tbnnks wl shall nc or for 


Ret your anxiety lo lo us ] I ce 
b m tar compl ments were renew oI n* 
an Assembly oLo I eld at Pomans on 
Norember n! 1788 In a letter ftd 
dressel to tho iXunIc pal ties of Dnt 
lany an inhab tantof I)nnpl in> writes 
1 have seen tl e clergymd tl o robilltv 
renounce w tl a fa n osn wortl > of all 
wspect tJ e r oil pretensions in tl c 
eta cs on I mnlmo ly ncknowlel o 
tlo lights of tie Commons I ci M 
no long r donl t the snlrat on of lie 
CO ntry r I oilers of Cliarlc* to 

U o Munlcij nl ty of llrltlmy ) 
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easily to overpower indiviclaal resistance but its constitution its 
precedents, its habits, and those of the nation forbade it to govern 
against ^ majority in opposition The power of the Crown had 
only been established by dividing classes bj hedging them round 
wth the prejudices, the jealousies, the hatreds, peculiar to each of 
them, ‘SO as never to ha\ e to do with more than one class at once 
and to bring the weight of all the others to bear against it No 
sooner bad the^e different classes, sinking for a moment the barriers 
bj winch they had been divided, met and agieed npon a common 
resistance, though hot for a single day, than the absolute power of 
the Government was conquered The As'mmbly of Vizille was the 
outw^d and visible sign of this new union and of what it might 
brmg^to ^a's And althongh this occurrence took place in tho 
depths of a small province and in a comer of the Alps it thus be- 
came tlie principal event of the time It exhibited to every eye 
that nhich had been as yet visible but to few, and in a moment it 
decided the victory 
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TUE PiRLIAME\T3 mSCO\ERTHAT THEl SA'/ AUTHOBm, 

JUST ^VHEN THEY THOUGHT TBl3l^rpii?'’t^STERS OF THE 
KINGDOM ' 

When tlae Royal authority had been conquered, the Parlfaroapta at 
first conceived that the triumph was their oSvu » ‘They returned to 
the bench, leas as repneved delinquents Jhan conquerors, and 
thought that they had only to enjoy thejn%-^eta of victory 

The King when he withdrew the edic^ which had laised to 
the bench new judges, ordered that at least Che judgments and 
decrees of those judges should be maintained The PirUaments 
declared that v.hatever had been adjudged without themselves was 
not adjudged at all They summoned before them the insolent 
magistrates who had presumed to aspire to their seats, and, 
borrowing an old ea.pression of mediaeval law to meet this novel 
incident, they ntted them tnfamovs All Prance saw that the 
Kings fnends were punished for their fidelity to the Cronn, and 
learnt that henceforth safety was not to bo found on the side of 
obedience ^ 

The intoxication of these magistrates may easily bo understood 
Louis XIV in all his glory bod never been the object of more 
universal adulation, if that word con be applied to immoderate 
praise prompted by genuine and disinterested passions 

The Parliament of Pans, exiled to Troyes, was received in that 
cHy by all the public bodies, which hastened to pay it the homage 
due to the sovereign, and to utter to its faco the most extravagant 
compliments ‘August stnators’ they said, generous Titwcns’ 


strict and compassionate magistrates* you nil deserve in. every 
French heart tlio title of fathers of jour countr) Yourwc the 
consolation of the nation 8 ills "i our actions art sublime examples 
of tnerpy and intrioti=n» Tlie French nation looks uj on you 
with tindcmess and vtmration The Chapter of tin Catludrol 
of Trojt'**, coraplnnentuig them m tlie name of the CUnr<li caid 
‘Our conntrj and ournligion solicit some durable inonumint of 
nhat you Imvi doni I ven tht Lnivcrsify canjt forth, m gynn' 
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periodical sessions of the States-Greneral, for the responsibility of 
Mirusters, for personal freedom, for the liberty of the press t all -was 
in vain. The amazement of the judges was extreme : they were 
totally unable’* to comprehend what was happening before their 
eyes. They continued to speak of the constUution to be defended, 
not seeing that tbk word was popular enough when the constitution 
. was opposed to the King, but hateful to public opinion when it was 
opposed to equality. They condemned a publication which attacked 
the old institutions of the kingdom to be burnt by the common 
hangman, not perceiving that the ruin of these institntions was 
precisely what was desired. They asked of one another what conld 
possibly have brought about such a change in the public mind. 
They fancied they had a strength of theirown, not being aware that 
they had only been the blind auxiliaries of another power : every- 
thing, 83 long as that power made them its instruments ; nothing, 
as soon as, being able to act on its own behalf, it ceased to need 
their assistance. Tliey did not see that the same wave which had 
driven them along, and raised them so high, carried them back with 
it as it retired. 

Originally the P.arliament consisted of jurists and advocates 
chosen by the King from the ablest members of their profession. A 
path to honours and to the highe«t offices of State was thus opened 
by merit to men bora in the humblest conditions of fortune Tlie 
Parliament was then, with the Cliurch, one of those powerful 
democratic institutions, which were born and had implanted theni- 
«eU es on the aristocratic soil of the Jliddle Age« 
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CH^PTLR ^ 

ABiOLCTE POWEfi EEDTG SUBDUED, THE TKUE SPIPJT OF THE 
PJ:TOLUTrON FORTHWITH BECAME MA>TFEST 

The bond of a common passion bad for an mutant linked all 
classes together 2s o «ooner was that bond relased tlian they flew 
asunder, ^nd the rentable «pint of the Rerolntion, di'sgmsed 
before was euddenlr unveiled After the tnmaph which had been 
obtained over the King the nest thing was to ascertain who «honId 
win the fruits of the victory , the States-General having been ccn 
ceded who should predominate in that a.««emblr The King conld 
no longer refuse to com oke them , hot he had still the power to 
determme the form they were to assume One hundred and 
serentv*five rears had el3p-«ed smce their la^t meeting Thev had 
become a mere mdi^tmct tradition. 2sone knew preciselv what 
should lx. the number of the deputies, the mutual relations of the 
three Orders, the mode of election the forms of deliberation The 
King alone could hare settled the^e questions he did not ^tttle 
them After having allowed the disputed powers which he 'ought 
to rettun, to be snatched away from him he failed to tho^e 
which were not ili«nuteil 
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All the locil powers tlclibcratcd on the nnswer to bo gi\en to tin. 
lung All the coq^omto bodies put in their claims All classes 
endear ouri (1 to rake up from the niins of the old States General 
the foims which seemed best adapted to secure their own peculiar 
interests Lieiyono had something to say, and^as Trance was 
the most literary country in Luropc tlicio was sTdcIugc of pubh 
cations The conflict of clas‘‘e3 was wievitablo , but that conflict 
which should naturally hn\o been resened for the States General 
themsehes where it might have been 1 ept within hounds when it 
arose on given questions finding a boundless field before it and 
being f d by general controversy, speedily assuriled a degree of 
strange boldness and excessive violence to be accounted for by the 
seciet excitement of the public mind but which no 
Bvmptom had as vet prepaicd men for Between the time when 
the l\mg renounced his absolute authontj and the commencement 
of the elections about five mouths elapsed In this interval little 
was changed m the actual state of things but the movement which 
was driving the Trench nation to a total subversion of society 
dashed onwards with mcreasing velocity 

At first nothing was talked of but tbe constitution of the 
States General big books were hastily filled with crude erudition 
m which, au attempt was made to reconcile the traditions of the 
lliddle Ages with the demands of the present tune then the ques 
tion of the old States General was dropped This heap of mouldy 
precedents was flung aside and it was asked what on general and 
abstract principles the legislative power ought to be At each 
step the honzoii extended beyond the constitution of the.legis 
lature the d «cuss on embraced the whole framework of go\ em 
m(.nt bejond the frame of government tlie whole fabric of society 
was to be sliaken to its foundations At first men sjoke of a 
better ponderation of powers a better adjustment of tl e rights of 
classes but soon thej advanced they hurried they rushed to pure 
deijiocracy At first Montesquieu was cited and discussed at last 
Ilousseau was tho only autlionty he and ho alone became and 
was to ren am tlie Teacher of tl e Cr^t age of the Revolut on Jhe 
old r y ne w as still in complete existence, and alreadj tl o institu 
tions of England were deemed superarmuat d ond mad q late 
Tl e root of every mcidcnt that followed was implanted m mtns 
ramds Scarcclj an opinion wais professed in the whole cours of 
tl 0 Revolution which might not alrcnly be trac d in its g rm 
there was not an idea realised bj the Revolution that son o tl eory 
had I ot 1 1 once reaclu 1 an 1 even surpassed 

*ln nil tl iiifes ll c inajoritj of numbers is to give iLo law 
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siicli WTa the keynote of the whole contros ersy XohcKly drenme^ 
that the conce 'ion of political rights couhl he iletenniiie<l by an\ 
other element than that of number ‘IVlnt can he more ab''urtl/ 
esclaims a aniter nho was one of the most motlemte of the time, 
* than that a body avhich haa twenty millions of heads should l>e 
repro'ented in'^he same manner as one which has an hundred 
thoB'and’’ * After having shown that there were in Fnince eighty 
thon'^and cccle'iastics and about a hundred and twent} thou'=«iid 
nohles, biCyts merely adds, * Compare this number of the'C two 
hundred thou’^and priMleged persons to that of twentj-siv million 
-ouls, and judge -the question ’ * 

The most timid among the innovators of the Rerolution, tliOiO 
who wished that the reasonable prerogatucs of the different Orders 
chonld be respected, talked, nevertheless, as if there were neither 
class nor Order, and still took the nnmencal majority* as the sole 
hasis of their calculations. Everybody framed hi« own «tati'tiC8, 
hut all was statistical ‘ The relation of pnnlegetl per«ons to tho«e 
not privileged,’ said Lafon-Ladehat, ‘ is as one to twenty-two’^ 
Accorilmg to the aty of Bourg,* the commons formed mneteen- 
twentieths of the population , according to the city of Jfunes,® 
twenty-nine tlurtieths It wa», as you «ee, a mere question of 
figures From this political arithmetic, Volney deduced, ns a 
natural consequence, universal «safirage , ’ Boederer, universal 
eligibility ,* Fcthion, tbe umty of the aseemblv ^ 

Many of the e writer., m drawing out their figure', knew 
nothmg of the quotient and tho calculation frequently led them 
beyond their Lopes, and even beyond their wishes 

The mo&t striking thing, at tbi» passionate epoch, wa* not <=0 
much the passiotu> which broke forth, as the power of the opinions 
that prevailed , and the opimon that prevailed above all others 
was, that not only there were no privileges, but even that there 
were no private right' Even tbo«e who profe"ed the largest 
consideration for privileges and privute nght* considered snch 
"privileges and rights as whollv indefensible — not only those exer- 
cised in their own time, bat tho«5e evi'tmg at any time and m any 

' 'Le Tiets-£tat na Uoi.’ hj M de Eoni^ December 1 sS. 

Lcmchel, December ‘’Otb * IWhWrationade la riUede Klines 

• Qae«t-ceH5tie ic Tiers 1 p>. S3. en C<«iseil gen^niL 

• LncictcUe ‘ConTocahondestiats ’ Des. condiuon* iiece«'aires ^ la 

GfcCratii , Ecrtrand de MoUenlle K«-ilit4 des ftats-Genccnux. 
•Observations adreis^es & 1 tstemblee * Deladcpctation anx£tats.Genfe- 
dca Notables. taox 

• ‘Ofa«etTations lues aui lepiV'en • Avis a-s Fiancais, l"«^ A pam 

tact* do Tiers £tat A Bordeatis, De fdilet written m 1 but foil of tbe 
etiiiber, ITS* true revolotionan spirit of 179“* 

» ‘ E<viu;.te do T»..rs £tal de la ville 
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country *1110 conocj)tioii of a tcm|K rule nnd jwnclLntMl Oo\pm- 
nn nt, that 13 to #ti\, of a (ttnirnincnt 111 which tho difTt rent cLi' os 
of 5 ociit\, mil tlio tliir ft III intottsls uhicli dmih them, hahnee 
inch olhi r— in vrhith imn nm uiii'liul not onl) ns imlnnhnls, 
hut hy ri n‘‘on of lh< ir prop'ri}, tin ir pifronn^n', and tiuir influ- 
« nci' in the hciIo of tin enminnn innl, — I I jck.* Conceptions mro 
^^alllul^ in tlie nnrnl of tho niultitiide, thi} were riplacial the 
notion of u croi\<l, coiisis'mg of until tr eh rm nfs, ntnl tint Wirt"* 
Kiip rs (lid In rotis not as tho npn'SMititivcs of int< rests or of 
pirsons, hilt of nnnuncal force • 

Anothir thing vtorthj of rtmnrh m this singular nio\e- 
ment of tho niiiiil, tens its jme, at first bo eas} nntl regulnteil, at 
last so htndlong and iinpolnoua A fiw months’ intend nnrheil 
tins difFurenco Head -nliat wm nntton tn the first necks of 1783 
h} tho keenest opponents of tho old n ^imt, jou will ho struck by 
tho forbearance of their language then fake tho publications of 
tlu' most nuxknlc rofonn rs m tli* last fite months of the sumo 
jear, jou will find thetu rcvoIution*ir% ^ 

Ilio Gorermnent Ind th illongcil discussion on itself no boonils 
therefore would be set to tho tin mo 'J hC same impulse which had 
be'en gnen to opinions soon droie iho pissions of tbo nation 
with furious npiditj m (ho same direction. At first tho commons 
complained tint the nobility carried their rights too fir Later 
on tho existence of such rights was denied At fir^t it was 
proiw^ed to share power with tho upper clxssea soon all power 
was refused to them Tho nnstocrw.j was to become a sort of 
ixtmiuKins substanco m tlio uniform texture of tho nation , Some 
said tho privileged classes were a hundred thousand, some that 
thej were five hundred thousand All agreed m thinking that tl.c^ 

tolerated m the interest of public tranquillity ‘Take awaym 
K-'baut Saint-Etienne, ‘the whole of the 
n f ^ whole nobility , there still remains the 

nation ibe commons were a complete social body all the rest* 

“'y ”<> "gl“ to >'» 

citizeM ““toely tho nglit to be tboir rellow- 

gradually modified a-tlioit 
who were sooQ to -110^3^10!.!!^^ «asiog a mptoro between that which 
the Idea of nghu dmved ^ and that which is to be— the 

past of political usages and enst,^* >deT,in short which is the first principle 

yhiob ™iu,y iS.’^o^rS- £rs' 

■written and only to be tonched with .honveUea Obserrations 

caution of interests to be tespectol 
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For tlie Grst time perhaps in the liistor}* of the world, the 
upper classes had sopanitcd and isolated themselves to such a 
degree from all other classes, tlmt their members could be counted 
one by one and set apart like sheep draughtod-from a flock: whilst 
the middle classes ^ ere bent ou not inkciiig with the class above 
them, but, on -thck-contrary, stood carefully nioof from all contact- 
These two symptoms, had they been understood, wonld have revealed 
^lie immensity of the Hevolntion which was about to take place, or 
rather which was already made. 

Now follow the movement of pa^ion in the track of opinion. 
At first hatred was expressed against privileges, none against per- 
sons. But by degrees the tone becomes more bitter, emulation 
becomes Jealousy, enmity becomes detestation, n thousand conflict- 
mg dissociations are piled together to form the mighty mn^ which 
a thousand arms are at once to lift, and drop upon the head of the 
aristocracy so as to crush it. 

The privileged ranks were attacked in countless publications. 
They were defended in so few, that it is somewhat dilBcnlt to 
oscertjun what was said in their favour. It may seem* surprising 
that the assailed classes, holding most of the great offices of State 
and owning a large portion of the laud of the country, should have 
found so few defenders, though so many eloquent %'oices have 
pleaded their canse since they have been conquered, decimated, 
mined. Bat this is ex^dained by the extreme collusion into which 
the aristocracy was thrown, when the rest of the nation, having 
proceeded for a time in the truck marked out by itself, suddenly 
■turnediigainstit. l\’ith astonishment, it perceived th.at the opinions 
used to attack it were its own opmions. The notions which com- 
passed its annihilation were Dimiliar to its own mind. "What had 
been the amusement of aristocratic leisure became a terrible weapon 
agamst aristocratic society. In common with their adversaries, 
these nobles were ready CTiongh to believe that the most perfect 
form of society would be that most nearly akin to the natuyil 
equality of mnn ; in which merit alone, and not either birth or 
fortune, should determine rank ; and m which government would 
be a simple contract, and law the creation of a numerical majority. 
They knew nothing of politics but what they had read in books, 
and in the same books ; the only difference was that one party was 
bent on trying a great social experiment, which must be made at 
the expense of the other party- But, though their interests were 
dillerent, their opinions were the same : those same patricians 
wonld have made the Revolution if they had been bom plebeians. 

"When therefore they suddenly foond themselves attacked, they 
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tn-o otier Order* «o tlint the totnl nnniber of its deputies 'hould 
be equ \1 to tlio^iL of the uobilitv and derm combined ’ 

2 "U ere the Orders to delibemte together or sep‘\ratolv ^ 

This reduplication of the commons and the fusion of the three 
Orders in one assemhlv appeared, at tlie time to be things kss 
novel and less important than thev were in realitv Some minor 
circumstances ^cli had long existed or were then m esi«t*. nee, 
concc^iled their noveltv and their magnitude For ages the pro 
vmcial Estates of Languedoc had been composed and had sat in 
this manner, with no other result than that of giving to the middle 
class a larger share of public bn<ine«s and of creating common 
interests and greater facihty of intercourse betn een that class and 
the two higher Orders This example had been copied sub'^e- 
quently, m the two or three provmcial assemblies which were held 
Jn 1 779 instead of dinding the clashes it had been found to draw 
them to'^ther 

The Elmg lmn«elf appeared to have declared in fai our of this 
BT'ttem, for he had just applied it to the provincial assemhhes 
vrhich the last edict had called mto being m all the provmces 
1 avmg previouslv no Estates of their own (17SS) It was im 
perfectly seen aathont a clear perception of the fact that an insti 
tutioa which had only modified the ancient constitntion of the 
conntrv, when established in a smgle province could not fail to 
bring about its total and violent overtliroa the moment it a as applied 
to the whole State It was evident that the commons if equal in 
number to the two other Orders m the Genera! Assemhlv of the 
nation, juu^t lustantlv preponderate there — not as participating 
m their bn«!mesji, but as the supreme master of it For the com 
mons would stand united between two bodies, not oalv divided 
against each other but divided against themselves— the commons 
having the same mterests the same pasaions, the same object 
he two other Orders having different interests different objects 
and frequently diflerent passions these having the current of 
public opinion m their favour those having it amiinst them This 
preference from without could not Cul to drive a certain number of 
nobles and priests to join the commons so that whiUt it banded 
all the commons together it detached from tlio nobility and the 
clergy all those i\bo were aiming at popoiarity or seehing to trach 
out a new road to power 

In the States of Linguedoc it was common to see tlie commons 
forsake their ow n body to i oto with the nobles and the bishops, 
becau'k, tho estabbshed influence of aristocracy “till preyailmg m 
thtir opinions anj manners weighed upon thtm But h re the 
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re\erst. nocessarilj' occnned , and tlio commons necessarily’ found 
themselves m a majority, although the number of their own repie- 
sentatives uns the same 

The action of such a party in the Assembly could not fad to he, 
not only preponderating, but violent, for it was sure to encounter 
there all that could excite the passions of man -To bring parties 
to li\ 6 together m a^conflict of opposite opinions I'g. no easy task 
But to enclose m the same arena political bodies, already formed, 
completely organised, each liavnng its proper origin, its past, its 
traditions, its peculiar usages, its spirit of imion— to plant tliem 
apart, always in presence of each other, and to compel them to 
carry on an incessant debate, with no medium betu een them 
not to provoke discnssion but war 

lloreover, tins majority, inflamed by its own passions and th® 
passions of its antagonists, was all powerful Nothing could, I will 
not say arrest but retard its movements , for nothing remained to 
check it but the power of the Crown, already disarmed, and m 
ovitably destined to yield to the strain of a single Assembly con- 
centrated against itself 

Tins Has not to transpose graanally tLe balance of power, bat 
to upset It It was not to impart to the commons n share in the 
Morbitant rights of the aristocracy, but snildenly to transfer na- 
bonnded power to other hamb— to abandon the gnithnce of alTairs 
to a single passion a single idea, a amgle mterest This was not 
a reform, but a revolntion Mourner, who, alone among the 
relormers of that time seems to have settled in his own mind wint 
It was he wished to effect and what were the conditions of a ngular 
and fiee government,— Mourner who in his plan of government had 
diiuled the three Orders was nevertheless favonrahle to this union 
of them, and for this leason that what was wnnted hefora all 

tion^^u ™ the remains of the old constltn- 

tion all speeial priiJegea and all local prmleges, winch could 

?lm ckr^ 

It would seem at any ratu that the reduplication of the lotis 

'""T^We fmm eael. other, for to what 
mem’r r ZZr nf the eonnnons ho m.g- 

L ! ‘ n™"''' ‘n ‘lobato and lote 

uinrt liom the other two ? 

■Innht he i'T,!'''.', *" " ' <ine,t,ons No 

11 ell re O 1 ^ 1 ’ii^^ rtdui hcation of the commons and tint 

tho Ihm Orders she, .Id vote together It is r.n nmhel.le that 
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the King leinecl m the same tlircction By the aristocracy he had 
jnst been conquered It was the iin&tocracy w Inch prL«':ed him 
hardest, which had routed the other cla««e5 against the roj-al 
anthority, and had led them to victory The^e blows had been 
felt, and the King had not sufficient penetration to perceu e that 
his adrer«aries<would coon be compelled to defend him, and that 
his friends would hecotne his masters Louis therefore, like 
his minister, was inclined to constitnte the Stated-General in the 
manner which the commons desired But they were afraid to go 
CO far They stopped haK-aray, not from any clear perception of 
their danger, but confused hythe inarticnlate clamour around them 
BTiat man or what class has ever had the penetration to see when 
it became nececsary to come dowm from a lofty pinnacle, in order to 
avoid being hurled down from it ^ 

It was then decided that the commons should return twice ns 
many members as each of the other Onlers, but the question of 
the vote m common was left unsettled Of all courses of action, 
this was certainly the moct dangerous 

Kothing contributes more“to the maintenance of despotism 
than the division and mutual nvnlry of classes Absolute power 
lives on. them on condition, however, that these divisions are con- 
fined to a pacific bittemecs, that men envv their neighbonrs with- 
out esces«ive hatred, and that these classes, though separated are 
not in arms Bat every Government mn<t perish m the midst of 
a violeut collision of daises, when once thev have begun to make 
war on each other 

Ko doubt, it was verv late m the day to ceek to maintain the 
old constiintion of the States General, even if it were reformed 
But this resolution, however rash was cupported bv the law of the 
land, which had still «ome authontv The Go\ ernment had tradi- 
tion m its favour, and «itill had its baud upon the instrument of 
the law If the double number of the commons and the rote of 
the three Orders in common had been conceded at once no donbt 
a revolution wonld have been made, but it would have been maife 
by tho Crmvn, which by pullmir down these old in'^titutions iLelf 
might have deadened their fall Tlie upper classes must hare 
submitted to an inevitable nece^sitj Borne m by the pressure of 
the Crown, <;imnltaneouslv with that of the commons, thev would 
at once have acknowledged their inability to resist Despairing of 
their own ascendency, they wonld only have contended for equal 
rights and would ln\e learnt thv les«5on of fighting to save some- 
tlnni; instead of fighting to retain everything 

ould It not have been po««ible to do tliroughont France what 
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maguitude of the event, it the gHre ifc has cist to the extremities 
of the eirth, at the power of it, which has more or less been TlII 
by all nations If I turn to lUo Court, which had so great a share 
in the Eeiolution, I perceivo there some of the most triual scenes 
m history — a king, who had no greatne'ss save that of Ins iirtues, 
and tho'^e not the virtues of a king , hairbrained or narrow minded 
nnmsters dis'»olute pnests, rash oi money seel mg courtiers, futilo 
women who held m their hands the destinies of the liuman race 
Yet these paltiy personages get going, push on, precj])itate pro- 
digious events Tliej themselves ha\e little share in th§m Tlicy 
themseh es are mere accidents Tlieymight^^mosf^P'i^s for primal^ 
causes. And I marvel at the Almighty Po^er wlucli, with levers 
as short as these, can set rolling the mass ot human society 
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CHAPTER VI 

TITE rUKRAlClTIOX OP TnC INSTRDCTIONS TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
ST\TES-GEN*ERAL-i>nOVr TIIF CO^CE^^O^ OF A KADlCAVTlpO 
LUTION HOME fl'O^TIlE MIM> OF THE TEOrLE 

Almost all the institutions of the Sliddle Ages had a stamg ^ 
boldness and truth Tlio‘>e law's were amperfect, but they w'C 
sincere They had little art, h^^,they had le«s cunnuj^ They 
aluTiya gave all the rights they seemed to promise TMien the 
commons were convoked to form part of the ns'emblies of the 
nation, they were at the same time invested with nnbounded 
freedom in. making known their complaints and in sending np their 
requests In the cities which were to send deputies to the States- 
General, the whole people was called upon to sav what it thought 
of the abuses to be corrected and tbo demands to be made Non© 
were excluded from the right of complomt, and anv man might 
express his grievance m his own wav The means we?e-i$ simpl© 
a&the political device was bold Down to the States Cittieral of 
IGll, m all the towns and even in. Pans, a hpy was placed 

m the market place with a sht in it, to receiyif flie papers and 
opimons of nil men, which a committee ^ittin^ah,tlie H6tel de 
Ville was empowered to sift and examin^ 6nt of nil tlic=e 
diverse remonstrances a bill was drawn up, Vliich expressed the 
public grievances and the complaint of each inc&YijluaL 

The physical and social constitution of that tune was ba«ed on 
suLh deep and solid foundations^ that this sort of public inquest 
could take place wathout shaking it There was no question of 
changing the principle of the laws hut simply of patting them 
straight Moreover what were then stvled the commons wen? 
Uie burges.ses of certain towns '1 he people of the towns might 
enjoy an entire liberty id the expre<y»ion of their wrongs, because 
they were not in a condition to enforce redress they exercis'd 
without inconvonienw that aminint of democratic freedom lxK?ause 
in all other resptets the nnstocrocy reigned supreme ITie coni 
mnnities of the Middle Ages were aristocratic bohe's, which merelj 
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contained (and this contributed to their greatness) some small 
fragments of democracy. 

In 1789, the commons who were to be represented in the 
States-General no longer consisted of the burgesses of the towns 
alone, ns n as the case in 1614, but of twenty millions of peasants 
scattered o\ er the whole area of the kingdom. Tliese had till then 
ne\er taken any part in public afTatrs. Political life was not to 
thorn even the casual reminiscence of another age : it was, in all 
respects, a novelty. Nevertheless, on a given day, the inhabitants 
of each of the rural parishes of France, collected by^fKe^uncl of 
the^clpiVch bells on the market-place in front of the church, pro- 
ceeded, for the first time since the commencemeijt of the monarchy, 
to confer together in order to dmw np what was called the cahier 
of their representatii cs * t 
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of tilt* dnja of forced liboor on which lie had been compelled to 
i\ork without wages One spoko of tho lord s pigeons which had 
picked his seed from tho ground before it sprouted , nnotlicr of tho 
ral bits which had nibbled his grcoii corn As their e\citement 
grow by tho mutual relation of their wTctchedness, all these 
different e\ils soemel to them to proceed, not so much from mstitu 
tions, as from that single person, who still called them his subjects 
though he had long ceased to govern them — who was the creature 
of prnaleges without obligations nnd retained none of bis political 
rights but that of living at their cost , and thej more and more 
agreed in considering 7 im as their common enemj 

Providence, which had resolved that the spectacle of our 
passions nnd our calamities should bo the Itsson of the world 
permitted the commencement of the Revolution to coincide witha 
great scarcitj and nu^extraordinaiy winter The honest of 1^88 
was short, nnd the first niontlis of the winter of 178‘> wcfo marked 
by cold of unparalleled soventy—a frost like that which is felt m 
the northern extremity of Europe bardened the earth to a great 
depth For two months the whole of Franco lav hidden under a 
thick fall of snow, like the steppes of Siben i The atmosphere 
was congealed the sky dull and sad and this accident of nature 
gave a gloomier and fiercer tone to the passions of man All ^he 
gnerances which might be urged against the institutions cf 4 *jh^ 
country and those who ruled bj those institutions were felt mSre 
bitterly amidst tb© cold and want tbot prevailed and when tbo 
peasant left bis scarcely buming hearth and his 
abode with a famishel and frozen family, to mee*Tais^!>Tjoyfi‘’Bnd 
discuss their common cond tion of life it cost him dis 

cover the cau«>© of all his calamities and he fancied tlAUie could 
easily if he dared put his finger on the source of all his wrongs 
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CHAPTER VII 

now, ON THE FVE OF THE CONVOCATION OF THE NATIONAL ASSEJIBLl, 
TDE MIND OF THE NATION WAS MORE EXLARGED, AND ITS SriRIT 
RAISED 

Two questions Iiad thus far divnle3 all clas'ps — that of theredupli- 
Cfiflon of the commons, and that of the voting of the Orders in One 
body the fir^t was settled, the second was postponed That great 
As cmbly which every man had regarded m his own heart as the 
fulfilment of his hopes, and which all bad demanded with equal 
fenour, was nbont to meet The event Lad long been anticipated 
To the last it seemed donbtfnl It came at length Preparation 
was passing into reality, speech into action At that solemn 
moment all paused to consider the greatness of the undertaking— 
ifeat^nough to discern the lieanng of what was to bo done, and to 
TuAsure the effort which the work reqnired Nobles, clergy, and 
citir^ms alike^irtmctly perceived that the object was not to modify 
tlua-orlliljl but to remodel all laws, to breathe a new spirit 
infotth'anjio irfipart to nil of them new purposes ami a new course 
No OiinJfeiPW* AS yet evaetlr vrhat would be destroyed, or wbnt 
Would be ciVated , hut nil ft Jt that immense ruins would lie made, 
and imnienee structures raised Nor was this tho limit of puMic 
confilcmv None douhtid that the destiny of mankind ivas en- 
gagtal m tho work nlwnt to !» occompUshed 
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cliffcrcnt anil more jwrfcci Minn liflil l>ern soon lioforo Tlit confi- 
dcncc of tlio 1 rencli in tliemstUcs aiul in llio Ftipenonty 1 1 Ineir 
own reason '\as unlwiind <1— a of tliur nu'itako**, liut 

also of Mieir initnit iblo cnr-Tfiy Wlnt nns applicable to (liem- 
seUc? alone ^Noiiltl Iw cquiilh npplinblc to all men Jsotalnncli- 
manbut was conrincod tlintnot onh was tbo government of 1 ranee 
to be changeil, but now pnncipl s of pivemimnt wen. to be intro- 
duced into the world, applicable to nil tlit nations of the earth, and 
destined to regenerate tlio anm of Immnn nfiiiirs Lverv m m 
imagined that ho hold m hm band not oiil^ tho fate of Ins countrj, 
but that of his species All bilicv^d ^hal there pxi<«ted for man 
kind, whatever might bo their eon»Hlt»*^ bVi one «!Overeign method 
of government, dictated by ijrea.son^ 4 ^^(^o same institutions were 
hell to bo good for all couKtr^ft^afltl^f«>r^nj_ peoi>le Whaterer 
government wa.s not approved by the human reason no 

destpo\(d and sup^ riedod by ^le logical institutions to bo adopted, 
first by tho I n nch and aftcrwanls by the human race 

Tlie magnitude, the heantj, and tho risks of bucIi an enterpnso 
captivated and ravished tlio iinaginatioaHif the wliole 1 reach 
people In presence of this immense dcsigm, each iiuhvidnal com- 
plotelj forgot himself Tho illusion la.sted hut for a moment bub 
that moment was perhaps unexampled in the etistence of 
people n 0 educated classes had nothing of the timorous '•ad 
senile spirit vvliicli thej have since learnt from revolutions Tor 
some time past they had censed to fi nr tho pow er of the C/own , 
they had not yet learned to dread the power of tho people The 
graodeurof their ilesign rendered them intrepid Reformsulreadj 
iccompl shed had ennsed a eertmn amount of pnrate sufTering to 
this they were resigned Tl e reforms which were inevitable must 
alter the condition of thousands of human beings that was not 
thought of The uncertainty of tie future had nheady cliecked 
the course of trade and paralysed the exertions of industry 
neither privations nor suffering extinguished their ardour AH 
these private calamities disappeared m the eyes even of those who 
suffered by them in the splendour of the common enterprise The 
love of well being which was one day to reign supreme over all 
other passions was then bat a subordinate and feeble predilection 
Jlen aimed at loftier pleasures Every man was resolved in his 
heart to sacnSce himself for so great a cause and to grudge 
neither lus time nor his property nor his life I hasten to recoid 
these virtues of our forefathers for the present age which is 
already incapable of imitating them will soon be incapable of 
understanding them 
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.\AJ. that time, the nation, in e\ery rank, sought to ho free 
To-<loubt its ahilitj for splf-go\ eminent ^^oulcl IiaAO teemed a 
strange impertinence, and novphrose-inaker of that da} would 
ha\o dared to tell the people that, for their own happiness and 
safetj, their hands must bo tied and their authority placed m 
leading strings Ere thej can listen to such language, nations 
mu^t bt, redaced to think more hnmblj of thcmselv cs 

Tlie passions which had just been so \iolcntl} excited between 
the lariou&cla'ises of society seemed of thcniseUes to cool down 
at the moment Mhen for tbp first time in tno centuries theso 
classes were nlxmt to fl2f“togetber All had demanded mth 
ec^ual firioiir the rtstor^t^6^‘of the great A'ssemblj then new 
bom Each of them sw»ni»thnt c>c*nt the means of realising its 
fopdest hopes TliaJ>tat)s^Gtnocal''wero to mtet at last’ A 
comnf6m gladness Tilled thbsL dnitled hearts and knit them to- 
gether for^n instant before tiu \ separated for ei er 

All minds were struck bv the peril of disunion A sovereign 
effort was made to jyree Instead of dacllmg on the causes of 
difference men applual themselves to consider what all aid e 
denied the destruction of arbitrary power the self goaernment of 
the nation, the recognition of the rights of every citizen, libertj of 
jljie press personal freedom, the initiation of the law, a stronger 
oSmimstration of justice, religions toleration the abolition of 
restramt on labour and human indnstiy— tlie«t. were all things 
demanded br all Tins, at least, nos remembered this was a 
ground of common rejoicing 

I IJimk no epoch of history has seen on any spot on tht. globe, 
So largo a number of men so passionately devoted to the public 
good so honestly foigetful of themselves so absorbed m the con 
templation of the common interest so resolrid to risk all they 
cheiished in life to seenre it This it is which gave to the opening 
of the year 1789 an inconiparablo grandeur This was the 
geneial source of passion courage anti patriotism from wh ch ^all 
the great deeds of the Revolution took their rise The scene was 
j short one but it will never depart from the memory of man 
kind Tlie distance from which we look back to it is not the only 
cause of its apparent greatness it seemed as great to all those 
who lived m it All foreign nations saw it hailed it were moved 
h\ it There is no corner of Europe so secluded that the glow 
of admiration and of hope did not reach it In the vast senes 
of memoirs left to us by the conttmporanes of the Revolu 
tion I hav e met with none in which the recollection of the first 
dajs of 1789 Ivos not left imperishable traces, everywhere it 
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kindled llu fn Iukm tUnnu**^ nnd \i\aritv of tli jiiI[)n'<'«ion‘i of 
J< util 

I \intiiri to ndd tlmt then la lint one jKojili on the cirth 
ttliicli could liUNL pl«^ed this pnrt '1 1 no« nn country — I knou 
but too «(11 its mistakes, iti faiiltg itsfoibks and its sms But 
I kuou, too, of i\lmt It IS cnpiblo 'J litre urt undcrlnl mgs uliich 
till I rtncli imtion can ulom accomplish, then, uro iiingnamnious 
resolutions uhith this nation can alone conceivt 1 raiico alone 
mav, on some gutii daj, take m hand the conimoit cause and 
htaud up in defence efit, atitl if she lie eulject to awful reicrses, 
she has nl«o inoinciits of sublime cntiuisiusm winch bear her aloft 
to lieiglits which no other people will ceor reach 
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Kote (I )— rage 12 line 18 

TEE PO?rZB 07 *riIE POMAS I.AW 1*4 OERJLiNT — TEE MANXEB IN TVHICn IT 
HAP SUPERSEDED THE QEE51AS1C*LAW 


Towauds the end of the Middle Ages 
the Roman law becaine the principal 
and almost the sole study of the Ger 

legists, indeed at this tune 
most of them pawned their edacalion 
oat of Genaany in the Italian iini 
'ersities. These legists though not 
the masters of politick socieU, were 
chaj^fed \nth the eipianitioa and 
application of its laws , and tboogh 
they coold not ahohah the Gennomc 
law, they altered and disfigured it so 
u to fit into the frame of the Roman 
law They ffpphed the Roman law 
to ererything la the Oermiui mstitti 
tions that seemed to have the most 
remote analogy with the legislation 
of Justinian, and the; thus intro- 
duced a new spirit and new usage 
into tb^ national legislation by de 
srees it was so completelj trans 
formed that it iias no longer re 
cogm<5ablc and m the seventeenth 
ceatory, for instance it was almost 
Unknown It lia I been replaced by 
ft nondescript something •which was 
German indeed in name but Roman 
mfact 

I find reason to behci e that owing 
to these clTorta of the Jegief* the eon 
ditioii of ftncicnt Germanic society 
delonoratel m manv re’spects espo 
ci'Ulvso far ns the peasant^ were con 
cemed nianv of those who had sue 
eeeded imtil then in i reserving the 
•whole or part of their hbertie* or of 
their ^tosscasions, lo«t them «t this 
period hy leanit- 1 Assinnlationa of 
tlitir condition to that of the Itoinan 
hondsnien or cmi hj leotcft- 

TIiis gradual tninsforujaiion of the 
' Tbe*« Ntl s yiJ 1 lu»u 


national law, and the vam efforts 
which were made to oppose it may 
bo clearly traced m the history of 
W ilrtemberg 

From the origin of the coantr of 
that came m 32oO tmtil the creation 
of the duchy in 149o the legiclation 
was purely indigenous , it was com 

e sen of customs and local Ians made 
the towns or by the Courts of 
Seignorv, and of statutes promulmted 
hr the jCstates , eceleaiasticol affoiru 
atone were regulated by a foreign 
code the canon law 

From 2495 the character of the 
legi«lation was changed the Roman 
law began to penetrate the doctort 
as they were called those who had 
studied law in the foreign schools 
entered the Government and }io3 
scssed themselves of the direction 
of the snperior coiins Danng the 
whole of the first half of the sixteenth 
centurv pohtical siciety maintained 
tho same struggle agam«t them that 
was going on m England at the samo 
tune hue with ten different success. 
\l tlie diet of Tubingen m 1514 and 
at those which succeedel it th<« re 
pro*icntntjres of femlahsm and the 
deintiea of the towns made all kinds 
of representations against that w Inch 
was takmg } lace , the\ attucke 1 the 
legists who were inMuimg all tho 
courts and changing the 6] int or 
the letter of nil costonis and laws 
The advantage at first seemeil on 
their side thev nbtiunrd from the 
Government the iromise U at hence 
f rth the courts should be coin 
post. 1 of 1 onourablt. an 1 enlightened 
traa> atrd bt th« Ute La ly Dull ( onion. 


islitm* were 
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men clio<ien from mnonp Iho nol ilil> 
nnj tbo Tatatoa of tho Diieh\, and 
not of doclorfl anl thatncoinuiiBaion 
composoil of n„Liit-s of tho Govern 
inont and of rcprcfcnfativos of tho 
C3tat<'8 nhoiild draw up tho j rojcct of 
a colo vvhicli mi^,ht servo aa a nUo 
throught tit Iho comitrv These effortH 
^ere vain The Iloinan law noon 
drove tho national law out of a throat 
portion of tho legialatioii and even 
took root in tho very grounl on 
■which It still kti/rered Una legislation 
to subsist 


^ This V ictorj of a foreign over tho 
iniigoiioiis law 18 ascribe 1 hy many 
Otriuan histormiiB to two) cniinea — 
1 To tho movement winch at that 
period attracted all minis towards 
tho languages and literature of anti 
fpnty, anl tho contempt vrluch this 
tnspircd for tlie mtelloctual produc 
lions of tho ualionol gooins. 2 To 
tho ideavvliich had always possessed 
tlie whole of tho MidUo Ages in 
Germany and which disiUys itself 
even ill the legislation of that pcriol 
that tho Holy Empire vvois tlie con 
tuiuation of tlio Homan Empire and 
that the legialation of the former 
yua an inhontanco derived from tho 
latter 

^Theae causes however ore nol 


anflicicnt to explain vvJiy the same 
law slioiild at tho eame 2>eriod have 
been inlrodnceil into the vvholo conti 
nortt (if Liiroj e I behove tbit this 
-itrisjvfrom the fict that ot tlustime 
the al sohito iiovvtr of the sovereigns 
was over^ where established on tlio 
ntins of tho ancient hbertios of 
riirope'and that tho Ilonian law, a 
law'of serv-itii lo, wasadiuirabl} httcJ 
to second tlicir v lews 

riio Homan law which 
vvhero perfected civil st»ciel|) tended 
ovcryivliiro to degrade political so 
ciflty, inasmuch as it was chiefly the 
prohiction of a highly civilised but 
much enslave 1 people Tlie Jungs of 
EnrojHS accordingly adopted it with 
cngonioss and cstaohshel it wherever 
they vv ere tho masters TJirongbout 
Europe tbo mterj reters of this lavr 
hecanio their immsters or their chief 
agents Wien called on to do 60 the 
legisU ev en gav e them the supj ort of 
the law against the law' itBeli and 
Ihcv have frequently done so siflce 
Wierever tliere was a sovereign who 
violated tbo laws wo shall generally 
fin I at his side a legist who assured 
him that nothing was more hiww 
and who provel most learnedly thst 
his MoIencptW'os just and that the 
oppressed par^ was in tho wrong 


Note {Uj— P age 13 hne 37 * 

THE TfiAKSITlOf PHOM PEDDAI, TO &CMOCHATIC UOVARCHr 

absolute^^b^Uh^^^e nobility was 

scarcely probable that this chan"* already depressed and the i eople 
constitatU was omnu to^mT ‘he former were 

— ’ o'vmg to any parti brought too low and the latter were 

not sufliciently Ingh to restrain the 
action of the mling power For a 
hundred and fifty j ears kings and 
pnnees enioyed a sort of golden age, 
doni^ which they pos'iessed at once 
BtabUity and iinhmite I power two 
mmgs which are usually incorapati 
Die thw were as sacred as the here 
dit^ c^efs of a feudal monarebj, 
and aa absolute as the rulers of a de 
mocratio society 


1 uuav lois cnanae o 

coMtitution was owing to any parti 
c^i eircun^tanco which a^ident 
ally occurred at the same time m 
f If to the be 

hef that aU these similar and con 

produced by some general cause 
which simultaneously acted every 
where in the same manner 

This general cause was the transi 
tion from one elate of society to 
another from feudal inequality tode 
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Note (III) — Pi^e 14 line 25 

DECA\ OF THF FREF TO^NS OF lOfeBaAhT — niPEELU. TOWNS (EEICIISTXdTE) 


According to the Gennan 1ms 
tonans the period of the greatest 
sp’eiidour of these towns was dnnng 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
They w ere then the abode of w ealth 
of the arts and sciences — ^masters of 
the commerce of Enroje— the most 
jwwerfnl centres of cirahsation In 
the north anl m the south of Ger 
inanj especiaUj thej had ended hy 
fomung independent confederations 
avith the surrounding nobles as the 
towns m hwitzerland had done with 
the peasants 

In the sixteenth century thej still 
enjoyed the same prospenty but the 
nod ol their decay was come 

eThirtj years "War hastened their 
fall and scareeh one of them escaped 
deslracUon and rum dormg tliat 
penod 

Netertheless the Treaty of 'West 
phaha mentions them I osituely and 
asserts their position as immediate 
States that is to say States which 
dependel umncdiatch upon the Em 
pent bat the neighbouring Soxe 
reigns on the one Land and on the 
other the Emperor himself the exer 
else of whoso power since the Thirty 
^ears \\aT was limited to the lesser 
lassals of the empire restricted their 
sovereignty wnllun narrower andnar 
row er limits. In the eighteenth cen 
tnrj fifty one of them were still m 
existence they filled two benches at 
(ho Diet nndhalanmdependentiote 
tl ere but m fact they no longer 
exercise 1 any luflnenco upon the 
direction of general afluirs 


At home they were all heavily 
burdened with debts, portly because 
they continued to ho charged for the 
imperial taxes at a rate soiled to 
their former splendour and j artly 
because their ow n a Immistration w as 
extremely bad It is xerr remark, 
able tliat this bad ahninistration 
seemed to be the result of some 
secret disease which was common to 
them all wlmtevernUj.htbe the form 
of their constitution whether ansto 
cratic or democratic it equally gavo 
rise to complaints which ifnotpre 
cisely suitOar were equally violent, 
if aristocratic the Government was 
said to have become a coterie cem 
posci of a few families everythmg 
was done bv fax our and private in 
terest if democratic popular mtrgne 
and xenality appeared on exery side 
In either case there were eomplamts 
of the xvont of honesty and dism 
tercstedness on thepart oftheOoxem 
ments ^i© Emperor was continn 
ally forced to interpose m their affairs, 
and to try to restore order m them 
Their population decreased and dia 
tress prevailed in them They were 
no longer the abodes of German 
civilisation tbe arts left them and 
went (0 shme m the new towns 
created by tbe sovereigns and repre 
sentmg modem society Trade for 
sook them their ancient energy and 
patriotic xigour diaopi eared Ham 
burg almost alone still remainel n 
great centroof wealth andmtelligence 
but this was oxnng to causes qutc 
peculiar to herself 


NoTi (H )— Page 19 line 11 

Till ABOLITION OF ^EEFOOSI IN CCIlitAST 


Tlic following table will sliow that 
lie nlolilion of scrflom »n roost 
parts of Germany I as taken P^® 
xcry recently herfJoin was abol 
hi cd— 

1 In Baden 


2 In Ilobenzollcrii m lSO-1 

3 In Schleswig and Ilolstein m 
1604 

4 In Nassau in 1603. 

C InPruss a IrcdenekWilhaml 

had done away XTit! serfdom m his 
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ABOLinOX OF SERFDOM 


VOTES T -vr 


own domains so early as 1717 The 
code of the Great Frederick as Tie 
have already seen was intended to 
abohsh it thronghout the kingdom, 
hilt in reahty it only got nd of it in 
Its hardest form the Icileigenaehafl, 
and retamed it m the mitigated shape 
of erhunUrtham^leit It was not 
till 1809 that It disappeared alto 
gether 


0 InBavanaserfdomdisappeared 

in 1808 

7 A decree of Napoleon dated 
from Madrid m 1809. ahohshed it in 
the Grand duchy of Berg, and m 
severe other small temtones such 
ns Erfurt Baireuth, 4c 

8 In the kingdom of "Westphaha, 

1300 «hites from 1808 and 


9 In the prmcipahf} of Eippe 
Detmold, from 1609 

10 In Schomburg Lippe, frou 
1810 

11 In Swedish Pomerania from 
1810 also 

12 In Hessen Darmstadt from 
1809 and 1811 

IS Wiirtomberg from 1817 

14 In Afccklenhurg from 1820 

15 In Oldenburg from 1814 

16 In Sasony for Lnsatia from 
1632 


17 InHohenzollem Sigmaringen, 
only from 1833 

18 In Austria from 1811 So 
earl} as in 1782 Joseph II bad de 
stroyed leihctgfntcha/l, but serfigo 
m Its mitigated form of erhunttr 
tliamgltett lasted till 1611 


Note (\ )— Page 19, Imo 17 


A part of the countries winch are 
German such as Brandenlurc 
Pnissia projior and bilesia were 
originally mhalitod by a Slavonic 
race ami ncre comiucred and jar 


tioUy occupied by Germans. In those 
countries serfdom hsd a far harsher 
aspect than in Oenuanv it«clf and 
Ich far strongeV traces at the cud « « 
the cigliteentupftitiir} 
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distinct from (he nghtg of (ho State 
The name of tUc state la the onlj 
one n ed to dc'signato ro^al power 
On the other liand innch is stud 
ahoTit the general nghta of man 
the«e general rights of man are based 
on the natural liberty of each to 
pursue his advant'igc provided it bo 
done without injury to the rights of 
others. All actions not forbidden by 
the natural law or by the poatixe 
laws of the State, are pemuttcl 
Every inhabitant of the State may 
demand from it protection for lus 
person nnl property and has the 
right to defend himself bv force if 
the State docs not come to his assist 
ante 

After laying down these first 
great principles the legislator in 
stead of deducing frum them fts m 
the code of 1791 the doctrine of tbo 
sovereignty of the people and the 
organisation of a popular govern 
iBent m a free state of society, toms 
shortly round and arrives at another 
result eqnally democratic hut bj no 
tneans uheru, he fooLs upon the 
sotereign as the sole representative 
of the State and mve^s him with 
all the rights that ha>e.been rccog 
tu«cd as leloiigmg‘*h5"*society In 
this coile the sovereign is no longer 
the representative of God he is the 
vepreseutative of society its ogent 
an I Its servant to use Frodench s 
own words printed in his works, but 
hcalon^rcprescutsit he alone wields 
Ws whole poiver The head of (he 
State Says the Introduction who«e 
dntv It IS to bmu; forth the general 
good wJuch IS the sole olject of 
Society IS authon^etl to govern an 1 
direct all the actions of mdividnnls 
towards that cud 

\inong the chief luties of this 
nil powerful agent of socielv we f nl 
the following to preserve peace and 
jubbe security alUoine and to jro 
icct every one againsi vicdcnce 
Abroad u is for luin to make peace 
or war , 1 e onl\ is to make laws and 
enact gopoml j ohee regulations he 
alone t>osveases tl o r ght to i ronoanco 
lord ns and to stop criminal pro 
ceeditigs. 

All asvKiftl ons that may enst m 
lie buite anl all pubic eslaUish 
mcnls are subject to hia inspeetivn 
and direction for the sake of gener^ 


pence and eecurify In or ler (hat 
iho head of the State mav be enable I 
to fulfil these obhgntions, he must 
possess ccrtam revenues and profit 
able rights, accordingly be has tlie 
power of (aim" private fortunes anl 
persons their professions their 
tmilvS their produce or their con 
sumption The orders given by the 
pubhe fuDctinnanes who act m his 
name are to be obeved like his own 
m all matters within the bmits of 
their functions 

Beneath this perfectly luolera 
head we shall presently see a tho 
ronghlv Gothiclody, Frederick only 
removed from it whatever stood in 
tho wav of the action of his own 
power and the result was a monster 
which looked hke a transition from 
one OTilet of cteation to another In 
tins ftrange prodoetjon Frcdenck ex 
hibiled os much contempt for logic 
as care for his own power and 
anxiety not to place needless dtSi 
culties m hi» own wav by ottacking 
that which was still strong enough 
to defend il«elf 

Tlie luliabitants of the rural dis 
tneta with the exception of a few 
districts and a fevv places, were in a 
state of herehtnry servitude whicli 
was not confined to the forced lal our 
anl services inherent to the pos«ea 
Sion of ceitam estates but wluch 
exieoled as we have seen to the 
person of the posses or 

Most of iheprivdegesofiho owners 
of (ho sod were confimied afredi by 
thecode itmavevenbesailthattbey 
were confirmed in opiKi^itiou to tl e 
cole smee it states that where the 
local customs anil the new legi Htion 
differed the former were to be fol 
lowcl It fonnallv declares that the 
State cannot destroy onv of these 
privileges eveept bv purchasing tl*em 
aud the f Uowing forms of justice 
Tin? coile a^rtel it is true that 
serfage properly so cidle I (fritciyfu 
•c/«/() inasmuch ns it establi«hp I 

E crsonal scrvitnle was abolid c 1 
ut the Icrehtary snbjee lion which 
rejlacclil {erluntrrtf iniffiet/) was 
etiU a kind of s,.r itide as may to 
seen by reading the text 

In the same code tie I urghcr 
reninmcl carefullv separate 1 from 
the peasant between tie b ir,.! ers 
andvbe nobihiv a sort if inVenntdiiVe 
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chss >^-18 rccopnised, composed of 
hif,h functionnries vlio i\cro not 
noble ecclesiastics, irofessora of 
learned schools g3innasia and uni 
•\crsities 

Though apart from the rest of 
the burghers these men ttcrob^ no 
means confounded with the nobles, 
thej remained in a position of m 
feriontj towards them They could 
not m general purchase noble estates 
(riitcr(jiUcr) or fiU tho lughest places 
in the civil serMcc Moreover, they 
were not hoffnJtg, that is to say, 
tlie> could not he i resented at court 
except mver^ rare cases and never 
vyith their fimihes As in Prance, 
tins mfenonty was the more iri sonic, 
because ever^ ilay this class became 
more enh^btened and mfluential and 
the burgher functionariea of tho 
Slate though lhe> did not occupy 
the most brilliant posts nlreadv fiUed 
tliose m which the work was the 
hardest and the most important 
The irritation against the privileges 
of the nobihtj which was nlwut to 
contribute so largely to the Preoch 
llevolution preiared the way for the 
approbation with which it was at 
orst received m Germany Tho 
author of the code never 
theless was a burgher, but he doubt 
leas followed the directions of his 
master 

The ancient constitution of Europe 
was not sufficiently destrojed m this 
part of Germany to make Fredenclc 
believe that m spite of the contempt 
with which ho regarded it the time 
was yet come for sweeping awav its 
remains He mostly confined him 
self to deprivmg the nobles of the 
nght of assembimg and govemin- 
coUectnelj an 1 left each mdividnal 
m possession of lus pnnleges only 
restricting an 1 regulating their appli 
col‘e"l “ happened tliat^&is 

CO le dravm up under the direction 

Revo 

lution had broken out is tho moat 
latne document that gives a leV*l 

In it tho nobihtj was declared to 

nowpswerc to be appointed Ij 


J ircfcreiicc it says to all posts of 
lonoiir which they might bo coni 
petent to fill They alono iniglit 
possess iioblo estate® create entails 
enjot the privileges of sporting and 
of tho admmistmtion of justice in 
Iicrcnt m noble estates as well as 
tlio rights of patronage over the 
Church , they alone might take the 
name of tlie estates thoj josscssed 
Tho burghers who were authorised 
by express exemption to own noble 
cstatcH could only enjoj the rights 
and honours attached to thcirowner 
ship vntliin the precise limits of this 
pemtifision A burgher possessed of 
a noble estate could not beiiueAth it 
to an heir of Ins own class unless he 
was witlun tho first degree of con 
sanguinity If there was no such 
Jicir, or any heir of noble birth the 
estate was to be sold by public 
auction 

Ono of tho most characteristic 
ports of Frederick s code is the penal 
law for pohtical offences which is 
appended to it 

The 8ncpe«9or of the GieatFrede 
nek rredtn’ik'fU niiom II who in 
spite of tliS^cnidal and absolutist 
portiwof,theil;aslation of which I 
havo’^nxlivn sketch thought he per 
ceived a revolutionary tendency tn 
bifl uncle s production and accord 
ingly delayed its pubhcation until 
17ji was Only reassured it is said 
by the aicellent penal regulations by 
means of which this code corrected 
tho Lad prmciples which it contomed 
Kever mdeed has anything been 
contrived even since that tune more 
perfect in its Imd not only were 
revolts anl conspiracies to be pun 
isbed with the greatest seventy I ut 
even disrespectful cnticisms of the 
acts of the Government w ere likewise 
to Le most severely rej ressed The 
purchase and dissemination of dan 
Ijerous w orka w as carefiiUy pro 
lubitcd the printer, tho putb«ber 
and the disseimnator were made 
reoponsible for the sms of the author 
Bidottoe masquerades and other 
amusements were declared to bo 
public assemblages an 1 must be 
anthonae 1 by the pobce the same 
thing held good with respect to 
dinners m public places Ti o hbcrtj 
of the press and of speech was com 
pletely siibjccte 1 to an arbitrarv s ir 
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Nort^(,V\lT)— lino H 

lO'-iTioN n> Till snniMTY inisio> or tAsni aloso riir hanks or 
Tiir pntNE 


1 mm inrnninlion on Ihp 

PI>ol, nmj fr( m jirKoiis n!io Inrl 
nil Iff the ol 1 of tlilnn^ I RalliOr 
UinV m tho I Icctornte of ColoRHo f>r 
in«latiee thorn \mi« ft Rrcfttnntii) or of 
mIHccs NMlhont lorl* po\rrnciI 1\ 
llio ftRontN ff the I’nnce, thnt «in 
Ihofto plftcc*! wlioro tho noiitiki ex* 
iMtel its nhninistrfttno pouerswere 
inneli rcstrirted, that ill position nnft 
mtlier hnlhint than i>owcrful (aI 
lonst mini Innlly), that lhe> enjojed 
nmnv honours anl firmed |>APt of 
the council of the Princo but exor 
cisol no real nnd iiinuednte power 
oicr tho I coj le Z !n\ o ftscertAinc t 
from other sources tlmt in tho saiiio 
electorate i roj ertj was miK^i ihvidcil 
on 1 that ft jp-cal number of tho | ea 
sants were Tanlowncra, this wns 
mainl> nttnbutnblo to tho state of 


etiibamssincnt nml almost distress 
III which so iiianv of tho iiol le fimi 
lies had Ion, Inetl nnlwhicli com 
Jtlhd them constftiith to ftlaliatc 
Atna}] {Mirtions of tluir land which 
werol)on{,ht bj the pennants cither 
for rcalj jiinncj or nt a fixed rent 
cliftrpc I liaio real a census of ll o 

population of tho Ihshonnc of Colepio 

at the befrinninK of the ci;;hfcenth 
eoiitiir^ which piics tie state of 
lAmiod prp]iert\ At that tunc anl I 
fin 1 that en then one third of the 
soil belongctl lo tho j easants rrom 
this f*ct aro«o a combination of fed 
mps and ilcna which Iroupbt tho 
popilation of this part of Germany 
far neanr to a state of roaoltition 
than tl At of other districts in which 
those pecnhanliCB Jisd not yet showm 
thcmsehcB 


^OTE (IX.)— Png© 22 hno 27 

now TfiF csorr laws hap AcertruATro tur suDoinsioN of xirt son- 


A law prolid iting nsnn at xilml 
eaer rate of interest was still in force 
at tho end of tho ciphtccnlli cenlurj 
^\e loam from Turgot that eicn so 
late AB 1700 it wag still obserred in 
many places Tho law subsists sa^s 
he though it 18 often Tiolated The 
consular judges allow interest stipn 
lated without alienation of the capj 
tal while the orhnary tnbunals 
condemn it "We may still see fiaudu 
lent debtors brmg cnminal actions 
agamst their creditors for lending 
them money without ahenation of 
the capital 

Independently of tho effecta which 
this legislation could not fail to pro 


diico upon commerce and uj on the 
mduslnal hal its of tho nation gene 
rally, it likewise had a very taarbed 
■nlloenco on the dniBion and tenoro 
of tho land It Lad mnltipLcd « f 
««/!» «<«»! perpetual rent charges 
both on real and other proi'crty It 
had led the ancient owners of the 
soil instead of borrowing when they 
wanted money to fcU email portions 
of their cBtates for payments partly 
m capital and partly in perpetual an 
nuities, this Lad'conlnbnted greatly 
on the one hand to the subdivision of 
the Boil and nn the Other to burden 
mg the Email proprietors with a ninl 
titude oOpprpetual services 
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Note {X)-J?age55’ Jpie 9 

EXA3IPLE OF THE PiSSIOVS EXCrTED BT TUV-TlTnES TEV YEiRS BEFORE THE 
EEVOEDTION , 

Inl779anol)sctirelawyerof EncS atftn exorBtt'Tnt pnco the strawthey 
complained m very bitter langua^ had rcceired in tithe which was in 
which olreadj had a flavour of the “ dispensable to the latter for niahing 
revolution that the cur^s and other manure 
great tuheholderssold to the farmers 


Note (h.!) — 1 

EXABfLE OP TBE HANKER IV WHICH 
BY THE EXEPCKE 

In 1780 the nnor and the canons 
of the pnorj of Laval complained of 
an attempt to enbjeet them to the 
payment of the tariff duties on articles 
offionsTun^tion and on the materials 
needed for the repairs of their biuld 
uigs. They pleaded that as the tariff 


!*age 2 j line 15 

THE CIXROY AUEYATED TUB PEOPLE 
OF ITS PKIVILEOES 

duties represented the fatffe and as 
they were exempt from the iaiUe 
they therefore owed nothing The 
minister referred them to a decision 
at the election with the right of ap 
peal to the Coxir da 4i let 


Note (SlI)— FageSj line 20 

FFUBAL BIOHTS POSSESSED BT PBIEST3— ONE EXAHPLE FTOU AilOVGBT A 
TDOeSAND 


jofCl <T‘bouro(17o3) — This 
abbey possessed at uiis period the 
Bcignoxial rent charges payable in 
money or in kind in almost every, 
parish round Cherbourg one aingle 
village owed it three hundred and bit 
bushels of wheat It ownel the 
boronyofSte Geneviivc the barony 


and tho seignonnl mill of Bas d i 
Boule an I the barony of Neui-ille 
an riem situated at a distance of at 
least ten leagues It received more 
over the titl es of twelve parishes m 
the penmsula of which several were 
very distant from it 


Note pvlll )— rago 37 hne "1 

lURITATlOV Asiova THE TKAJAVTS CAUSED DT FECDAt, manj*' ®SPE 

civixv Bt Tin. rroDU. aionrs oi the priests 


The following letter was written 
shortly before the Bovoliton by a 

fvrmor to tho Intenlmt h msclf It 

cannot bo o lotinl as an a Hi ^r*{y 
tl otnilh 01 tl 0 ficlsvvl ch it au^s 
bit u is a perfect mlicition of tto 


state of feeling among tho class to 
which its vvnter belonged 

Mtho igh wo 1 i 0 few nobles in 
tb s part of tl o co intry says I e 
you must not s ippose that tho Ivn 1 
u any tl o loss burdenc 1 with rent 
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Note ^rV>,^-“^ge 27, bne 27 
EFFECTS OF pEtJDAHSM/ t ^ 

, V % t'- 

E\ery institution that has lopg ofitilflividiinls hut even that of 

, IT aftof^AjStal Ii^uijj ^■ihewrntrtunes •■it .reacted on ruanu 

itself firmly m its Jirt^er qthcxe* .^ncJib^ht1h#^3iUifi.sTiluch it le^ued 
lenctrates beyond it and enjj^bl » Jop<Jhthe;Rl it irfftctcd^n private in 
exerting considerable infliitSlco *teve^ **co<^sr nfeijuality of pubho 

of thelcgiaMieto^lncl^ e/uplcfi-fuenT* "flnd^fi pecuniary in 
^ot govern thus ^udah^m gfni^ally 5i every mans 

although it belonged ahoTe all to on 'Jnndowners liy dues 

p^tical law had transformed the 'lint Siarfecs and the con de , on the 
ft deeply *eimn{ m a thousand diBerent ways 

mo lined the state of property and of amongst others I j tho bai nhiia (the 

nersoM m all the relations of pm ate right of the seigneur to compel his 

hie It had affected the law of m \assals to grmd their corn ot his 

nentance by the meqnality of parti mill tc ) seimonal monopohes per 
^ principle which had even petual rent charges lines die , on 

reached down to tho middle classes tradesmen by tho market dues , on 

m certain provinces for instance merchants by the transport dues &c 
«orm^dy Us inQuence had es By puttmg the final stroke to the 
tended over all real property for no feudal system the Bevolution made 

fwaed estates were entirely excluded itself seen and felt so to speak at all 
from its action or of which the the most sensitive pomts of private 
frot ifr some way feel its interest 
effects It affected not only the pro 


Note (\V)— Page 3o line 8 ^ 

rcBLic cnsRiTv DtsTRrmiTED nr the state — FAVO uRmsM 

In 1748 the King granted 20 000 the correspondence between the In 
lbs of rieo (it was a year of great tendant and the Comptroller General 
|v^nt and scarcity like so many m that m the opimon of the former the 
the eighteenth century) The Arch “’^chbishop wanted to give the rice 
bishop of Tours asserted that this ^^^ntirely to his own protegds and 
relief was obtamed by him and *• espcci^Iy to cause the greater part of 
ought therefore to bo distributed by it to be distribute 1 in tl e panslies be 
b^ alone and in his own diocese longing to tho Duchess of Roche 
The Intcndani declared that the sue chouart On the other hand we fin I 
four was granted to the whole < 7 ^«c among these papers letters frojn 
rofif^ an 1 ought therefore to be dis great noblemen asking relief for 
tnbuted by him to all the liffeient their own panehes m particular and 
panshes After a protntclcl strff •gJf letters from the Comptroller General 
the King ly v^av df ^mfulatirtg recommending the parishes belong 
boll do ible I the hnarftily oflficc m ing to particular persons 
tcnledrorthoff<'«rrflji/il,5otlial tie Legal cl antj gives scoio far 

Arc! b shop an I the'lDtdnlant might ah ises vvhatcv er be tl e evstein pm 
each d fltnbnto halt 2BoUi were sned but it isperfectlj imprvetieable 
a-wee 1 that tie 1 sir btrt 60 «1 oul I »1 en cxerc sc I from a distance on 1 
l>e male bv tl 0 curds Tlicrowasni without jubhcity bj the Central 
<] levt on of entrusting it to the scign Government 
curs or to the sjaifhcs \\ o see from 
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Ko (\V1 )— rflR** »3, liiio B 


rxAurtr or Tur juvnj'r is win. ii Tim u .nt ounTt wah APMivmrrrP 


e fiinl in tlin rri*nrl uir l»* |o tlio 
nmMiicml 1> of lTii<‘r"tiOi 

innc m 17B0 *Out of tU" "ijm ^‘f 
Jl'i'iWXI li\rr« the nninunf of tho 
fiin<l< t.ranlfJ !•> hi« tothta 

gfniraltif from 1773, wlion Iho Ira 
vaur Jr chartU were fir*t 1, 

tmUl 1771) inclu*nci\, Iho clrctuo 


Oiatnct of \I<jtifmlnn, h the 

«hcflion will rcanlcnce of the In 
tesUnt, Im rt-ceiiel for iti ov-n 
rfnro n1>oiP SlftODO limn, the 
irrenttr i »rt of winch enm 
j»lh iwn! tolhccoiimmiiMitcof 'lont 

noUin _ 


NoTf (\VII ) — I’lifo 85 hnc 1- 
i-own a or Tin ivrrNDWT »ok riir itrotuiTios or Tiunri asp 
« iTwrACTcurs 


Tlvo nrehnea of llio IntcmlmuM 
arc full of ilociunenU riUlinK to thia 
rcipilnlion of trrlea nnd raanufic 
turos 

!>ot onlj* wnatn(lti<tr> atihjcctcA 
(0 tlio restrictions iKecd iiiwii it bpr 
llio eorptd il <1. maUruft, ke litit it 
WAS al anilonoil to all tho cn| rices of 
tho Ooicmnicnt wsiiallpr rcjrtscnto) 
iy iho Kin„ a council, aa far iw 
gencrnl rc^nilitions wont Amll> the 
intondanta ui their apccinl bi>i> 1 ica 
tion Wo fin I llio lAitcr constnntly 
inUrfmrijj os to Ibo Icnixth of nbicfa 
tbo pieces of cloth aro to be worm 
the pAtlcm to be chosen the method 
to be followed and the defects to bo 
ANOidcl in the mnniifictitrc Tliey 
had under tliiir orders in lej crulcntly 
of llio sub delegates loeol inspectors 
of maiiiificturcs In this rc8| cct cm 
traUsation was pushed even further 
tiian At the present time itwnsinoro 
onpncions and more arbitrary it 
raised up swarms of pubbe function 
aries and created all manner of 
habits of Eubmtesion and dependence 
It must be remembered that 
these habits were engrafted abose nil 
upon the manufictiiring and com 
mercial middle classes whose triumph 
was at hand far more than upon 
those which were doomed to defeat 
Accordingly tho Revolution mstead 
of destroymg these habits coaid not 
fail to make them spread and pre 
dominate 


AH ihf prcmhiis remarks hato 
been siip^esteil bj tlic rcrnsAl p 
n sohinimeus 

other ilocumeiitn tntitleii 'hbi 
factiires luiJ 1 abnea Dmpory. Vry 
goods ' which ATO to bo found auiopk 
tho remaining t spers bolonginc to 
tho nrclut c« of tho Inlcndanov of tuo 
Islo of rmneo They likewise con 
tAin froqunit and dctniJi 1 
from tho inspcctorB to tht Intemlant 
of the \iBil8 they halt, nitido to IPO 
sanons niaiiufactiires ui onler to 
certain whether tho regulations lai i 
down for tho mclhocLs of fibrieatioii 
nro obscncil There nro tuoreover 
snnlry ordtra in council pten by 
tho alnco of tho Inton Innt, pro 
liibiting or jienmtling the innim 
factnro either in certain i laces o 
certain slnlTe or occordmg to eer 
tarn methods , 

Tho predominant idea m tne 
remarks of these inspectors wno 
treat tlio manufacturers ivith great 
disdain is that it is the duty and tbo 
right of the State to compel them to 
do their very best not only for the 
ealie of the jinblio mterest but for 
their own Accordingly they thought 
themselves bound to forco them to 
adopt the best methods and to enter 
carefully into every detail of their 
art aeoompanymg this kmd interest 
with eountlese prohibitions and enor 
mona fines 
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I^OTE (XVin ) — ^Page 8C last line 

SPIEIT OF TnE GOTEBNHENT OF IRITIS XL 


No docnment bctter-cnaLles ns to 
estimate the true spirit of the go\em** 
ment of Loms "VI than the nttme 
tons constitutions granted oy >»Tn to 
the towns. I have had occasion to 
study yeiy carefully those which be “ 
conferred on most of th^towns-of 
Anjou of ilaine and of ’Ponramd 
All these constitutions are formed 
on the same model and the some 
designs are mamfest in them alL The 
figure of liOuis \I which they re 
\caltou8 is rather different firom the 
one which we are familiar wutb We 
are accustomed to consider Imn os 
the enemy of the nohflity hut at the 
same tune as the smeere though 
Mtnewhai stem friend of the people 
ilcre how ewer ho shoars the same 


hrCtced towards the pohtical rights of 
the people and. of the nobility He 
makes nse of the middle classes to 
poll do^m those above them and to 
keep down those below be is equally 
onti aristocratic and anti demo 
critics he is cs«entially the citizen 
king He heaps privileges upon the 
principal persons of the towns, whose 
importance be desires to mcrea^e he 
profusely confers nobilitv on them 
thus lowering its value and at the 
same time he destroys the whole 
popular and democratic character of 
the administration of the towns and 
restricts the goyemment of them to a 
small number of families attached to 
his refonns, and bound to bis antbo 
nty by immense advantages 
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\OTr XIX 


corroR\Tio\ or angers 


franclu'io clcB ilrojts Uio cloison 
(loiiltle and tnple tlic old and now 
octroi and acce«soire on all articles of 
consumption oven from Uio don fjra 
tint from vvlncli saj's tlio 
they choso to exempt themselves on 
their own private aiithontj , they 
reccu c moreov er allow ances for wax 
lights anl Bomo of them aalancl and 
apartments 

Wo see Iv theso details that it 
was a V or^ pleasant thing to bo per 
pot ml (!ciiovaua of Angers in those 
dajB Alwavs and cverjvvhcro wo 
tind the RjEtem which makes Iho 
exemption from taxation fvllontho 
richest classes In a eubseqaent part 
of the eame report we real ‘These 

f daces are Bought by the richest in 
lahitanta who aspire to them in 
order to obtain a considerable reduc 
tion of capitation tho 8urchar„e of 
which falls on the others Thero are 
at present eoveral municipal olbcers 
whose fixed capitation is <10 Iivtcs 
whereas they ought to be taxed 250 
or 800 liTres there is one especially 
among them who consideriDg lus 
fortime might pa} at least 1000 
hvTes of capitation tax ‘ 'We find m 
another part of the same report that 
amongst the richest tonabilaots 
thero are upwards of forty oQicers or 
wilows of othcers (men holding 
othce) whose places confer on them 
the privilege of not contributing to 
the heavy capilntion leviel on the 
town tho burden of this capitation 
accordingly falls on a vast number of 
poor artisans wl o think themselves 
overtaxel anl constantly appeal 
against the excessive charges apon 
them though almost al vays nn 
jusllv inasmneh as there is no in 
equality in the distribution of the 
amount winch remains to be paid by 
the town 

The General Assembly consisted 
of seventy BIX persons — 

The Slayor 

Two deput es from the Chapter 
One Syn 1 c of the clerks 
Two deputies from the Trd 
Bid al 

One ilepity from the Omver 

Bit} 

One L^utenant general ufPohee 
Four Echcvins 
Twelve ConsciUcrs itd 


One Trocurcur du Rot an Pr^ 

Ridial, 

One Procurcur do V ilio 

Two deiutiofl from tho Eanx ct 
Torilts • - . , , 

Two from tho 1 lection (elective 
district , 

Two from Iho Grenier A sel 
Two from the Traitcs , 

Tn 0 from the "Mint « 

Two from tho holy of Avocats 
ntul Procureiirs , 

Two from the Jtigcs Consuls, 
Two from tho Notaries 
Two from tho body of Merchants 
and lastlv, . _ 

Two sent by each of the sixteen 
parishes 

Theso last were sapposed to le 
present tho people properly so c^ed 
especially the ind istrml corporations 
Wo seo tliat carehal been taken to 
keep them m n constant minorit} 
men the places in the town cor 
pomlion fell vacant the general M 
sembly selected three persons to fih 
each vacancy 

MoBt of the ofljces belonging to 
the H6tel de ViUe were not excln 
sirely giv en to members of comora 
lions as was the case in several mu 
mctpal constitutions that is to say 
the electors w ere not oblige I to choose 
from among them their naogistrates 
advocates &c This was highly ds 
approved by the members of tuo 
rrcsidial 

Accor hng to this Pr^sidigl. which 
appears to have 1 sea filled wath the 
most vaolent jealousy against the cor 
poration of the town and wluch I 
strongly suspect objected to nothing 
60 much in the municij al eonstitu 
tion as that it did not enjoy as many 
privileges m it as it desired the 
General Assembly which is too nu 
merous and consists m part of per 
sons of very 1 ttle intell gcnce, ought 
only to bo cons dte I in cases of sale 
of the communal domains loans 
estabhshment of octrois and elections 
of municipal oH eers All other bnsi 
ness matters might bo di«eu«se 1 in a 
smallcf assembly coiuj ose 1 or ly of 
tho » otahUs T1 s assembly bIiouI 1 
CAnaistonlyof the Lieutenant General 
of the Seii^cha iss<!o tl o Proc irei r 
du lio< and twelve other notables 
chosen from amongst the six bo lies 
of clergy magistracy iiobihty ttni 
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^erslty, trade, and Lourgeois, jhnil 
others not belonging to the al>o\e 
named bodies riio choice of the 
notables sliould at first be confined 
to the General Assembly, and eubse 
qnently to the Assembly of Kolahkt, 
or to the body from aihich each 
notable is to be selected ’ 

All these functionanes of the State, 
tvho thus entered in Mrtne of their 
ofhce or as notables into the muiuci 
pal corporations of the ancienregirile, 
frequently resembled those of the pre 
sent daj ns to th“ name of the office 
which they held, and sniuetunes e\en 
as to Uio nature of that office, bnt 
tliej differed from them completely 
as to the position which they held, 
which must bo carefiJly borne in 
mind, unless we wish to amve at 
frLio conclusions. Almost all these 
ftmciionanes were nolablea of the 
town j roMoiis to being inrcsted with 
pullie fnncUons, or they had stneen 
to obtain j ubhe functions in order to 
become notables , they had no thought 
of lca\ mg their own town and no hope 
of anv higher promotion w Inch alone 
u rothcieat to distmgmsh them com 
pletcly from nnythmg wiUi winch we 
are acquainto I at the nrc^enl ilar 


2bl 

In IGOl a decision of the parliament 
detennmed the pohtical rights created 
by the Rocal Charter From that 
tune forward nothing appears hut the 
Cornell dti Rot 

"VSe gather from the same report 
that, not onlyfor the office of mayor, 
but for all other offices belonging to 
the corporation of the toivn the Gene 
ral Assembly propo'sed three candi 
dates, from amongst whom the Kmg 
select one in virtue of a decree of 
the council of 22nd June, 1708 It 
appears moreover, tliat m virtue of 
decisions of the council of 1733 and 
1741 the merchants had the right of 
clatmmg one place of telteetn or 
eonsciUer (the perpetual ^chevms) 
Lastly, we find that at that period 
the corporation of the town was en 
trusted with the distribntion of the 
sums levied for the capitation the 
uatemtlr, the barracis the support of 
the poor, the soldiery, coast guard, 
and foundlmgs 

There follows a long enumeration 
of the labours to be undergone ba the 
mumcipol ofijccrs which fully jjusti 
fied in their opinion, the pniuleges 
and the perpetual tenure of office 
winch thc> were endenlly greatly 
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thilt (ill this IS (1(1 Ircsscd to tho Comp 
troUer General himself m order to 
dispose liim fa\ourably towarls tho 
privileges of those who make the 
Rtatcment so iiivotcrato had the 
liabit becorao of looking upon tho 
companies charged with the collec 
tion of the taaos as an onemywho 
might bo attacked on ovory sido with 
out blame or opposition This habit 
grew stronger anl more universal 
every day until all taxation eamo to 
be lookeiluponas an unfair and hato 
fill tyranny , not as the agent of all 
men but as the common enemy 
The union of all tho offices the 
report goes on to say, ‘ was oflbctol 
for the first time by an order m conn 
cil of the 4th Sepitcmber 1G94 for a 
sum of 22 000 livrea that is to say 
that tho offices wore redeemeil m 
that year for the above named sum 
By an order of 2Gtb April 1723 the 
municipal offices created by the edict 
of 24th May 1722 were united to the 
corporation of the town or m other 
worls the town was authonsecl to 
purchase them By another order of 
24th May 1723 the town was pot 
muted to borrow 120 000 hvrea for 
the purchase of the said offices 
Another order of 20th July 1728 
allowed it to borrow 30 000 livres for 
the purchase of the office of 
secretary of the Hotel de ViUe ITie 
town says the report has paid these 
moneys m order to maintain the free 
dom of its elect ons snl to secure to 
the officers elected — some for two 
years and others for 1 fe — the various 
prerogativesbelong ngtotheirofiices 
A part of the municipal offices having 
been re established by the edict of 
November 1733 an order m comcil 
intervened datedlltliJanuarj 1751 
at Uie reij est of the mayor and 4che 
viiis hxmg the rate of redemption at 
170 000 hvxes for the payment of 
which ft prorogation of tl o octrois 
was granted for fifteen years 

This la a good specimen of the od 
ministration of the monarchy as far 
as tho towns were concerned They 
wore force I to contract debts and 
then authorise 1 to impose ostroorili 
nary an 1 temporary taxes in or ler to 
pay them Moreover I fin! that 
these temporary taxes w cro frequently 
renJere 1 pcrpctnal after some time 
anl then the Oovemment look its 
share of them 


Tho r(5port continues thus The 
municipal officerswere only deprived 
of tho important judicial powers with 
which Louis XI had invested them 
ly the est ibh'ilimont of rov il juris 
dictions Until 1CC9 they took cog 
msance of all disputes between m is 
tors and workmen Tho accounts of 
tho octrois aro ronlercJ to the In 
tendant as directed m all the decrees 
for tho creation or prorogation of the 
Boid octrois 

We likewiso find in tins report 
that tho deputies of the sixteen 
parishes who were mentioned above 
and who appears 1 at the General As 
scmbly were chosen by the com 
pames corporations oi coinmunautcs 
and that they were strictly the envoys 
of tho small bodies by which they 
were deputed They were bound by 
exact mstnictions on every point of 
busmess 

Lastly this report proves that at 
Angers as overywhere else every 
kmd of espcndituro was to be antno 
rised by the Ictendant and the Coun 
cil and It m ist be admitted that 
when the admm stration of a town is 
given over completely mto the hands 
of R certain number of men to whom 
instead of fixed salaries aro conceded 
privileges which place them per 
sonally beyond the reach of the con 
sequences which their admimstration 
may produce upon tho private for 
tunes of their fellow citizens this 
administrative supcrmtondeiico may 
appear necessary 

The wl ole of ihe report which is 
very ill drawn up betrays extra 
ordinary dread on the part of the 
official men of any change in tho 
existmg order of things All manner 
of arguments good and bad aro 
brought forward by them m favour 
of maintaining the afat i» quo 

Report of il e Sub deleqate —The 
Intondant havmg receive I these two 
reports of oppos to tenJenev dcs res 
to have the oj mion of Jus bub lelo 
gate who gives it as foUovvs — 

The report of the municipal 
connediorB saj-s lie does not do 
eervo a moment s attention it is 
merely intended to defen 1 tie pri 
alleges of those officers Tl at of tho 
JT tK firti may La cons ihed w ith a 1 
vantage but tl ere is no reason for 
panting all the)rcrngati is claimed 
by those mag strdees 
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\ccorliHK lotlic iblfC'ito.tlio Com»lrcUer Ornffiil -SapiMrto.! b> 
connil<ilioToflholI.tc\ac\inobii Ml thc^e .locumcnt* 
linR stoclmuccd of rcf)nn llo«t«lr» wnUs tfl iho Miimtcr It ii im- 
thc mimniutus alrt mpuliom 1. portint, for tli« unko of the «»»■'' ‘I 
which wtro cnjojcd I n ihc iimmciKkl antnanl of the pul he rocmI, to c 

ofliccM of \n"crs. t c mf nni U-. that tho corporation ff the town Iho 

iho-MiyoMlannslualcnuroof odico. mcinlcw of wluch arc too nunirroiis 
hid a ilwcUiiiff which MIS worth at wil cxtrunplj lurucii*iine to i 
le-i«t roo franca rent a ralarj of public, on account of tho pnulcjjc# 
CO francs and 100 fruica for /mm de thij cnjo\ ' • I am struck, con. 

ImnM tho InlrniUnt.'with tho cnor 
ninUH «imia which have boon paid at 


and 100 franca for /rat# 
pufc besides the jflont llie j»ro 
cureur lijnilir was al«o lodijcl, and 
tho grej) eras well In order 1 1 1 ro 
cure their own oseini tion from tho 
dntls d rules and the ocfroi tho 

miinicipj ofliccrs hal fixed an os x,.. ........ . . 

stiQied ptandanl of eonsumuion f>r |rofitablc to the tciwm, which, on ll o 
each of them Tach of thorn liad tho controrj . has Rained nothing but an 


all iicncwls for the rcdetni tioii of tho 
tnuiiici]'nl ofllccs at AnRcra. Tho 
amomil of lhc«e amns, if ctuplojcd 
on iisefnl I itrposcs, wonl I haip been 


riRhl of imiKjrtin" into the tow n free 
of dulj, M niatij barrels of avino 
>carlj,and the same with all other 
proi isiona. 

The bub dclcRato does not prot oso 
to depHNo tlio inunicii al counemors 
of their immimtliefl trom taialion, 
but he (Icstrcs that their cajitation, 
instead of being fixed and > crj made 
nuatc. shoul 1 be taxed oi erj j tar by 
uio Intcndant Ho desires that tbc> 


increased 1 iirdctt in tho aiithfinij 
and intilcgcs enjojed Ij these 
officers • , , 1 

•Tho interior abuses of this ad 
inimstrntion deserxe tho whole otten 
tion of the council ’saj s the Intcndant 
further ‘ InJei>cnlcnlK ofUic;ffen» 
and the wax lights which consume an 
annual sum of 2127 hsTcs ftho amount 
fixed for expenses of thus kind b> the 
normal budget, whicli ffom tune to 


uioinicnuant no desires mat locj ........ 

should aho be subject like ever} ono time was prcwnled Wf “y 
cUt, to tho ,10,1 graluLl, .locli tlioj tlio Kios). tho “»”'?» f" 

l«ida,.pcn.ea tkeni.oltts (rom p«> “''I, ""“.fr'l??. 

■W o«*t,l..t procoaom no ono enn «nll ot tho.o ' “.'fS" 

ttlL * p«ir|»o<cs, and tho procureiir an itot 

The mumcipal officers tho report who lias been *** r?^* 5 ° j,”* 
says further aro charged with tho line© for thirty y, ? master 

duty of drawing np tho rdUsde co/h made 

tahoajor all the mhal itants-aduty of the i Tn« i«cnuamted 

which they perform in a Dcghgent tS 

and arbitrary maimer , accordingly a that tho mhabitants has o at al times 

vast number of comphimts and luo found it impossiblo to obli^ the 

monala at© sent m to the Intendant cmaUcat mfomation . 

every year It is much to be desired “f ^ 

that henceforth the diM«iO0 shonld Tho result of all this 

bo made in the mtercst of each com Intendant requests the M^stw to 

pany or commuiuiuW by its own tho corpora ion of the mm to 

members according to stated and a mayor 

general rules, the mumcipal officers 

Wd have to make out only the and a grr/ler and rreeteurappomteu 
rdles dc captation for the bw^hew for ^ constitution which 

and others who belong to no corpora Alt „ eomoration is 

of the municipal officers— that th® i as m electoral 

”e''i:'X“m'‘lte5%arto S“rf th. deCon of nnnuc.pd 

'70000 livTCS . , 

Letter of the Intendant to i 
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Consetl Je Notables, which should dasse*;, nt least l>y the report 

perform all the ftmctioua which the I haie quoted m the text by which 

edict of 1704 had apparently entrusted it appears that the notables of another 

to the General Assembly, the said town i\cre desirous of excluding the 

council to consist of twelve members, people even from tlic election of 

whose tenure of office should bo for miiiiicipal officers a n"ht which the 

SIX 5 ears and who should be elected. King and the Inteudant had left to 

not by the General Assembly bat by them. 

the twelve corporations consider^ 08 My readers will ba\e observed 
7iota6t0^ach corporation electing Its that the Intendant uses the words 
# 1,7 t eorjpa burghers and tradesmen to designate 


notables as follows 

The I^^sidial 
The University 
The Election 

The Officers ofWoods and Forests 
The Grenier A sel 
The Traites 
The Mmt 

The Avoeats and Proeureura 
The Juges Consuls 
The Notaires 
The Tradesmen 
The Burghers 


two di'stmct categories of notables 
ItwiU not be amiss to give an exact 
definition of these words in order to 
show into how many small fiactions 
the middle classes were diMded and 
by how many petty vanities they 
were agitated 

The word burgher huA a general 
and a restricted senso , it was used to 
designate those belonging to the 
middle class and also to specify a 
certain number of persons included 
walbm that class ‘ The burghers are 


all these those who«e bu-th and fortune enable 
tlum to lue Jectiitlv, lutlioiit ft" 

anti nearly all thepublie fimctionanos exercise of any gaiijul pursuit sajs 

rind- « sports produced on ocea 

* tlioi^sand other ston of the infjmry m 17C-f Wo ace 
‘l^'iaents that by the rest of the report that the word 

^ 1 burgher w as not to be u^ed to designate 

ft ‘,® ***1^ thosowho lelongedoithertothecom 

PftQ'M or tbe industrial corporations , 

‘ employment The only but it is more difficult todefine exactly 
•‘’'1*0“ *t should be applied ' For * 
the report goes on to say, ‘ amongst 


was that formerly men purchased tho 
trifling importance which office gave 
them and that now tho claunants beg 
and entreat some ono to be so chant 
Rblo as to get it for them gratis 
'' “ ■’■’6 that accorling to the pi 


those who arrogate to themsehes the 
title of burgher, there are* many 
persons who have no other clauii to 
it but thcip idleness, who have no 
fortune, and lead nti ol sciiro and 


lect wo Iiave da^pniin.r IT... . f T *«r‘une, and lead nti ol sciiro ana 
municipal power was to rest with ihn **'‘<^‘*ltjvated Lfe Thoburgliersoiiglit 
cxtrnordmarv conned whwh wo , Id ^'n’^^^^^'l^tingiushedl j firtnne 
completplj restrict tlie a Immislrahon » u 


wajofliving ilieartisano whoci 
1*030 the romm»nnn/iV havt never 
been a Imitted to tho rnnkof notables 
Afier thobiir{,ho b tho rnoreantilo 
jnen formed a secon 1 c1isb which 
belong to no coin]wjnj orrorpiiration, 
but the limits of this s nail class were 


very Binall mid lie class coterie 
n'<oml,ly .n nh.ch iho 
people still made their npj earanco at 
r beyond 

tliat ofolectmgihomunicn iloHicera 
' '“1“'*° «*• «*nir<,l 

the Imend^'rJvas'Tiioro" urihv'S.r of !X* ‘“‘jcffiio \rr say s tho report 
restriction an I more 01 i«>se.l to petty tra lesmeii of low hrtli to 

lar mfltietno than tlw Km* “I® 

of tho power in tho h^nl.Zr ^ diflienltios tho rrimrt pnisms 

Ciemml . fj'” ^ . Ii»l oflho no/ 

.ni j„„,c„i,c 11.™ ,1,. 
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^0TE StI 


5 ProcH'terhal of all these 
opciatioDS by\\h\chjt appears that 
at the inquiry a certain nuniher of 
landoancrs of IiTy appeared before 
the commissioner sent bj the Inten 
dant, which persona opi eared to bo 
nobles burghers and iieasants of the 
place, and msenbed their declarations 
for or against the claim set up by the 
cure 

7 Fresh ordonnance of the Inten 
dant to the effect that the Btatementa 
drawn up hj the architect whom ho 
had sent shall he communicated to 
the landoumera and inhabitants of 
the parish at a fresh general meeting 
to be convohedbj the sjndic 

8 Fresh Parochial Assemlly in 
consequence of tlus ordounance at 
wluch the inhabitants declare that 
they persist in their declarations 

0 Ordonnance of the Intendant 
whodirccts 1st Thattheadjndication 
oftheworl s set forth m the architect s 
etatemeat shall he proceeded with 
before lus Sub delegate at Corbeil m 
the dwellmg of tho latter and that 
the said adjudication shall be made 
in the presence of the cure the 
syndic and the chief inhabitants of 
the parish 2nd That masrauch as 
delay would be dangerous the whole 
sum shall be raised hr a rate on oU 
tlic inhabitants leavmg those who 
icrsist in thinking that the steeple 
forms port of the choir and ought 
therefore to be repaired bj the largo 
tilheowners to aj peal to the ordinary 
courts of justice 

10 Sammans issued to all tbe 
parties concerned to appear at the 
house of the Sub delegate ntCorbciI 
where the proclamations and adjudi 
cation are to be made 

11 Memorial from the curd and 
SCI cral of the inhabitants requesting 
thatMie erpenses of thoa Imuustratii o 
proceeding should not be charged as 
was usually the case to the adjndi 
cator seeing that the said expenses 
were \crj heavy onJ woull prevent 
any one from imdcrtakmg tho oflice 
ofadjulicator 

12 Or lonnaneo of the Intcnlant 
to the effect that tho exi'cnsesmeiirreil 
in tho matter of the aim hcatione^l 
be fixe 1 1 y tho Sub dclcRate and tliat 
their nmonnt shall form n portion of 
the eai 1 adjudication an 1 rate 

13 1 owcrsgiieuby certunnofaf fc 


inliabitants to the Sicur X to be 
present at the said adjudication and 
to assent to it, according to the 
Btatemcnt of the architect 

14 Certificate of the syndic to 
tho effect that tho usual notices and 
odicrtisemciits have been pubhshed 

15 Proofs xcrhal of the adjudi 
cation — 

Uv s il 

Estimate of repairs 487 0 0 
Expenses ofadjndication 237 18 G 

724 18 0 

1C Lastly, on order m council 
{23rd July, 1748) authorismg the un 
jiositioo of a mt© t^ raise the above 

We see that in this procedure the 
cbnvocation of the Parochial Assem 
bly was alluded to sea eral times 

Tlie followingjiree^J xcrhalot the 
nieetmg of one of these assembhes 
mil show the reader how business 
was conducted on such occasions — * 

Aeie notarii — ‘ This daj after 
tbe parochial mass at tlie usual end 
accustomed place when the I cU had 
been rung there appears 1 at the 
Assembly held before the under 
signed X notary at Corbeil and the 
witnesses hereafter named the Sieur 
Michaud nno dresser syndic of the 
said parish, who presented the ordon 
□ODCeof thclnte dautpennittingthe 
Assembly to be held caused it to be 
read and demanded that note ehoold 
bo taken of lus dihgcnce t 

^Immediately an mhabitant of 
tbe" said panah appeared who stated 
that the etcej le was aboi e the chnn 
cel and that consoquenffy tho repairs 
belonge 1 to iho cur4 tbero aho ap 
pcared [hero follow tho names of 
some other persons w ho on tho 
other hand wore willing to admit 
tlio claim of tho cnri?] Next 

appeared Cltecn j en'ants labourers 
miuons and vmo dresser® who do 
dared their adhesion to what the 

[ irccedmg persons Iml sail There 
ikewise appeared the Sicnr Ilnmi 
haul nne grower who said that he 
isrealy to ngroo to whatever Mon 
seigneur tho Intendant niiiv iloci 1o 
Tlicro also apj>carcd tlie Sicnr \n 
doctor of tho Sorlonne the cur' 
who perbists m tho declamtions and 
piiri'osrs of the memorial Those 
wl o opi’carc 1 demaij to I that uU Iho 



'^OTES xxjL-xxiii IN THE I IQIlTn NTH CEMOPl 


itoTC shoalJ 1)0 t'\T».en ilovm »n lUo 
Act. Done fit iho fvi 1 pHco of Ivr\t 
m front of the cl arclnani of the onid 
pansh in the rre cnee of the nnlcr 
signed , Jind the dmw in? np of the 
prc'cnt report occnpel fr m 11 
o clocl. m the mommg until 2 
0 clovk ’ 

\\o «Mi that this Pnroch nl \* 
semWy ivns a mcfo administrative 
inquire vnth the fonni an I the cost 
of jui'cial inquiries that it never 
ended m a rote and con«cqaenll\ in 
the tnanife Lvtion of the n ill of Iho 
parish, that it coniainwl onlv in«li 
Tid lal opinions an 1 hv 1 no inllnenee 
on the determination of the Govern 
ment. Inlcc\l wo learn fnm n 
number of other documents that tho 
laroclual \«scmbhcs wen. intonU*l 
to a aist tho decision of the inten 
dant, and not to hinder it even 
■where nothing but tho interests of 
the pansli were concerned. 

v\oabo find in the same tloca 
tnenta that this affair gave nse to 
ihreeinquines one before the notary 


a “cconl Wf ro tho architect anl 
lastly n thml before two notaries 
m orlcr to ascertain wliether the 
j irtahi nrrs i><rai»tcl in tl oir pro 
viondechvmtiona 

rieratcof Sil hv 10* impo«d 
bv the decree of the 18th Jiilv li4S 
f II upon all tl o landowner* t nn 
leg 1 or otherwise as was almost 
alwavs the cas with re«p<ct to ex 
pcnscsofthskml, I tithe pnnriplo 
on which the sharea wero aj portioned 
to the vanons persons was dilT rent 
Tlio/ti/ff^frswere tavrl m proiwr 
tion to their / r f/e an 1 tl o l nvilcge 1 
persons necorltn„ to their sui posed 
fortunes which gavo a great advan 
tage to tl e latter m or the fonacr 
Lnailv wo fnl that on tliissarao 
occasion the division of the sum of 
eaj hv 10s. was made bv two col 
lectors, who were inhabitants of tic 
nlLacc, these were not clectrl nor 
did they f!l the l>ost bTtiirn^s,a5 was 
eotnmonJr the case but Iher wero 
chosen anl ajpointeil officiaUv by 
tho Sub delegate of ibc Intendaat 


boTE )— rage -IG line 21 


The pretext taken bv Lonis \r\ 
to destroy the mumcipal liberties of 
the towns was the ba 1 a 'Iministratiou 
of the^r finances 'Nevertheless the 
same evfl &s Turgot trulv savs, con 
tmued and mcreased since the reform 
introduced hy that sovereign- Most 
of the towna, he adds are grcatlv in 
debt at the present time partlv owing 
to the sums which they have lent to 


Iho Government and partly owing 
to the expenses and decorations 
which the mumcipal otScers who 
have the diiosal of other peoples 
money and have no account to ren 
dor to the inhabitants or m tractions 
to receive from them miiltiplv with 
a view of Jistingiushmg and some 
times of enriching themselves 


Note <XXni )— Page 4G line 32. 

THE STATE TTiS TEE OCAETU-V OT THE COTTEKTS U As OF TEE 

COSnreVES. — ELOinX of this CCaR»lA^SIIIP 


The Comptroller General, Mi an 
thonsing the Intendant to pay 15 000 
livres to the convent of Carmelites 
to which indemn ties were owing 
desires the Intendant to assure him 


self that this money which repre 
eents a cap tal is advantageonJv 
re mvested- Analogous facts were 
constantly recurring 
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ADMINISTRATIVE CENTILVLISATION ifOXE SXJ\ 


Notc (WIV ) — ^Pflgo 60 lino 22 

SUOWINO THAT TUF ADinvrSTRATnr CENTE.tLI'SATIOV OF THE OLD JIONAECUT 
COULD nr BEST JUDOED OF IV CAVADA 


The jiliysiognomj of tho metro 
politnn government cftn be most 
folly appreciated m the colomcs, 
because at that distance all its cha 
mctenstic features are exaggerated 
and become morevisible Vben no 
nish to judge of the spirit of the 
Administration of Louis XIV and 
its vices it 13 to Canada we must 
look There wo sliall see the de 
formityof the object of our mxesti 
gallon as through a microscope 
In Canada a host of ol^tacles 
which anterior circumstances or tho 
ancient state of society opposed 
either in secret or openly to the 
spirit of the Government, did not 
cast The nobditj was scarcely 
seen there or at all events it had 
no root iQ the sod the Church hatl 
lost its dominant position feudal 
traditions were lost or obsettred, 
judicial aulhonty was no longer 
rooted in ancient institutions and 
manners There was nothing to 
hinder the central power horn fol 
lowing Its natural bent and from 
fashioning all the laws according to 
Its own spirit In Connda accord 
mgly we find not a trace of any 
municipal or prpvmeial mstitutions 
no aumorised collective force no 
inhvidual initiative allowed Tlie 
Xntendant occupied a position infi 
nitely more preponderant than that 
of his fellows in France the Ad 
tnimstratioo mterfered m many 
more matters than m the metropohs 
and chose to ilircct everything from 
Pans spite of the eighteen hundred 
leagues by which they were diiided 
It adopted none of tho great prmciplcs 
by wlucli a colony is rendered popn 
lousnnd prosperous but on the other 
liand It ha I recourse to all kinds of 
InlJmg artificial processes and petty 
tyrannic il regulations m order to 
increase and cslen 1 tho population 
comiulsory cnltnation all lansnits 
ansing out of tho grants of land 
withlmwn from tie tnbnnnls anl 
rcfcrrcl to tho solo decision of the 
All iiimslrat on obligati n to psirsno 
particular methods < f culliraticm to 
scttlo m cirtaui j laces rail cr than 


Others Ac All these regulations 
were m force under Louis , and 
the edicts are countersigned by Col 
bert One might imngme oneself m 
the very thick of modern centrahsa 
tion and m Algeria Indeed Canada 
presents an exact counterpart of all 
we have Ecen m Algeria In both we 
find ourselves face to face with an 
admmistration almost as numerous 
as the population prejionJerant in 
terfenng, regulatmg restricting m- 
eisting npon fore«eemg everything 
controUmg every thmg anl imJer 
etandmg the mterests of those noder 
its control better than they do them 
selves, m short m a constant state 
of barren activity 

In the Umted States on the 
other hand the deceutrshsatioQ of 
the English is cxnggeroted , the 
townships have become nearly inde 
pendent municipalities small demo 
cratie repnbhcs The repubhcaa 
clement winch forms the basis of 
the English constitution and man 
ners shew s itself m the United 
States without disguise or hindrance, 
and becomes still further develoi ed 
The Government proj erly so called, 
docs but little m Lnglond and pn 
vate persons do a great deal, m 
America the Government ‘really 
takes no part in afTairs and inch 
viduala mute to do ov erytiung Tlie 
absence of any higher class vrhich 
rendered the inhabitants of Canada 
more submtssiie to the Gov eminent 
tl an even those of France at tho 
same peno 1 mokes the jwpulntion 
of tho Lnglish provinces more and 
more in lepen lent of antliontv 

Both colonics rcsiiltel m the 
formation of a completely dcuio 
cratio state of society , but m one 
so long at least as Cana la still be 
longed to France equality was 
united with alsoliitism m tho other 
uwas combineil with hi erty As for 
as tl e material conse itienecs of ll o 
two col null sysUins were concerne 1 
we know that in 17C-< IliPicnoJ of 
ll cCon inc«t tl c jx j ilniion i f Canada 
eo iMste 1 1 f no 0(»0 so ih an 1 that of 
the 2 nj,h»!i j r» » injen c f J 000 000 
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I\OTE (XX v) — ^Pfigc o'* line 10 

OVE EXAilPt^, ASrONG 51iJ.T OF THE OEVEEAI. TEGDlATIONa CO'TTrVUALLT 
MADE BT THE COUNCIL OP STATE WHICH n>n THE FOPCE OF LAWi 
TnEOCGBOUr PEliCE AXD CTEATED SPECIAL OFFEACE' OF IVnlCn TUB 


ADirrasTEixrvE tbibusals weee 

I tale tie first which comes to 
hand an order m council of tie 
20ti April 1770 which directs that 
throoghout the liinqdom the breeders 
and sellers of sheep shall mari theur 
flocks in a particnlar manner nnder 
a penalty of SOO lirres His Majesty 
it declares, enjoms tipon the Inlen 
dants the duty of enforemg the 
exccntion of the present order which 


THE SOLS JUDGES 

mfers that the Intendant is to pro 
notmee the penalty on its infraction 
Another example an order m conn 
cil 21at December, 1778 prohibitmg 
the earners and ilniers to warehonse 
the goods entrusted to them under a 
penalty of SOO hvrea. His ifajesty 
enjoms upon the Lieutenant General 
of Police and the Intendants to en 
force thij, order 


Note (XXVI ) — rage GO line SO 


EUEAL 

Tie provincial as«cml lyof Upper 
unienne urgently demanded the 
ereatioQ of fresh hngadei. of tho 
ttireehansx^e just as now a dav® 
the general council of Arevron or 
I^t doubtle 8 requests the formation 
^ fresh bngaJea of gendarmerie 
The same idea always prciwils the 
gcnoannenc is Uie symbol of order 
and order can onlx be «ent by Govern 
ment throui’h the genlamie The 
icpor^ continues Coniplamts are 
male everr day that there no 
I^hce in the rnial ilislncts rtiow 
should there W? the nobles took no 
part in affiurs the burghers were all 
m the towns and the town tups 
represented bj a vnlTir peasant hal 
no power) and it must be admitted 


POLICE. 

that with the exception of a few caa 
tons m which just and benerolent 
seijmcurs make n«e of the uilluenco 
which their pontioa gives them over 
their vnasals m order to pre\ eot those 
acta of laolcnce to which the country 
pea pie tire naturally mehned by tl e 
roarceocss of their maimers and tho 
a'pcnlv of their character there no 
where esistanny oieana of restraining 
tliesc Ignorant mJe and violent 
men 

Such were the terms m w hich tho 
nobles of the Promcial emblv 
allowed themacliea to be spoken of 
anl m which the members of tie 
Tier* irtfll who male up half the 
as-sembly spoke of the people m 
public documents 1 


Note (NXMI )— Cl hno 24 

Licences for lie sale of tolacco their crext ire<5. I Cn 1 that some 
w ci-e AS 111 ich so i"l t f r nn lev tl e were gii en on the recommen lation 
old tuonnrehj as iJ CT are no > Tie of ATcat Jx lies nn 1 one at Ibe re<j icst 
greatest people lagged f r them f r of some arc! bish j's. 
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NOTtS XXMTr-lXX 


Note {XSVIII)- 

Tho oxtinctiou of all local mUie 
life surpi.S'^ed all po\\er Of belief. 
Oao of the roads fiom Afaino into* 
Normandy was impracticable Wio 
do om renders imogine reqnestcdto 
lia\o it repaired? tlio ff^ncroUte of 
Tonrniiie, which it traversed? the 
provmces of Normandy or Home, so 
deeply interested in the cattle trade 
which followed this road? or even 


-Pago C2, line 22 

some particular canton especially 
mconi emenced by its impassable 
condition ? The gSiiiraliti, the pn? 
\mccs,and the cantons had no voicoiu 

tboimittcr Tlie dealers who travelled 

on this road and stucli fast m the 
ruts avere obhged to fall tho attention 
of tho Central Gov ernmenttoits state, 
and to write to Pans to the Comp 
troUer General for assistance 


Note (WIX ) — Page C9, line 8 

MOIIE OP IXS3 IllPOnTANCE OP TOE SEtONOaUI, DOES OP EE\T CHAEOES, 
ACCORDINO TO TOX PBOVISCE 


Turgot say B m his works * I ought 
to point out tho fact that these dues 
aie far more important in most of 
thench provmces such as Normandy, 
Picardy, and the environs of Pans 
In the last named the chief wealth 
consists in the actual produce of the 
land, which is held in large farms, 
from winch the owners deme heavy 
rents The payments m respect of 
the lord s rights in the case even of 
the largest estates, form but an in 
consider ible part of the income 
arising from these •properties, and 


such payments are little more than 
nominal 

In the poorer provinces where 
cultivation u managed on different 
pnneiples, the lords and nobles have 
scarcely any land mtheir own hands, 
properties, which are extremely di 
vided, are charged with heavy com 
rents, for payment of which all the 
CO tenants aje jointly and several!} 
liable Those rents, m many in 
stances, absorb the bulk of tho 
prodiiec, and the lord s income is 
almost entirely derived from them 


Note (X\X )— Pago 74, Imo 84 
INTXUENCE OF SEI,F OOVEPICUEVT UEEAVOUnABLE TO CASTE 


Tlio unimportant labours of Iho 
Agricultural societies of tlic ogliteeutli 
century t>how the adverbe influence 
whicn the common discussion of 
general interests cvcrciscd cm eaafe 
Hiough tho meetings of these socio 
ties date from thirty years before the 
Itevolution when tlio atinen rigime 
was still in full force and though 
they dealt with theories only — •! j tho 
very fact of their discussions tunung 
on questions mvihich tho difTercnt 
classes of society felt thomsolvcs in 
tercsted, jind tbere/< le texrk cemttnon 
part m- wo may at once pereeivo 
lion the} brought men together and 
Iiow I y means of them— limited as 


they were to con\ ersations on agneul 
turo — ideas of reasonable reform 
6p«?a<l alike among the pniilcgeJ 
and wn{ rivileged classes 

I am convinced that no Govern 
mest could hnvo kept up the a! biird 
and mad me jualUy wlncli existed m 
Franco at the luoiuent of tho Hcv olu 
tion, but ono winch like tho Govern 
ment of the old monarchv , uiined ot 
finding all us strength in us own 
ranks contmiialJ} recruited hy re 
niarknhle men The sIi}.hUbt eim 
tact with tc/^ yoi/Tn»irnf would Imvo 
matenallv mMilicd such incqiinhlv, 
and soon transformid or destroyed it 
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^lOTF (\\XI )— Pago 75, line 0 


IVrt^incial liberties maj oust for 
a t^lule withont natioinl Wcrl\, 
^^hpn tliej are ancient cntwinetl witli 
habits manners and earlj recoUcc 
tions and whda dcspoti m on the 


conlrarj, is recent Btt( t( is agiinst 
reason to Biiriwso that benl liberties 
maj be crtatol at ml! oreicu long 
miintaincil Mhen gaicnl hbertj is 
crosboil 


Kote (\\\TI)- 

Tnrgot in a report to the King, 
EiTOs up m the following tonus, 
winch api ear to me singularly exact, 
the real irn lieges of tlio noble class 
in reginl to taxation — 

' 1 Persons of the prn ilogcd class 
ha\e a claun to oxemi tion from all 
taxation m monej to tho oxtent of a 
iQiir i lough farm ciiiinalcnt in tho 
ncighbonrhool of Pans to an assess 
ment of 2 000 franca 

S The some persona are cnturcly 


•Page 75, line 19 

exempt from taxation in re-^ect of 
Mootls meadows Miiejards, fi^li 
|ond9 and for enclosed lands nppur 
tenant to their castles, w hato\ cr their 
extent In eomo cantons tho pnnci 
pal ciiUnre is of meadows or vino 
j-ards m these the noble proprietor 
escapes from all taxation whatever, 
the whole weight of which falls on 
the taxnayjng class, anotlier ini 
mcn«o n iiantago for tho priMlegcd 


Notl (XWIII)— PagoTC lino 7 

IXDtRCCT rBI\Il.EeE3 IN fllarLCT OF TtXATION DIlllini.SCL IN tS»luSSJILNT 
EVT-N WlItN THE TVX IS OENErwlL 


Turgot lias given a dcs''riplion of 
this al 0 , winch judging l»j the 
doemnenta I bare reason to behevo 
exact 

The indirect adi’antages of Ibo 
privQegcil classes m regard to tho 
poll tax are very grcit TIio joll 
tax 18 in its very nature an arbiirarv 
imjiost, it cannot bo distnbntel 
amon^ the ccumnunitv otberwi«o 
than at random It has been found 
most comemont to assess it on Iho 


tax collector sbool s which nro realj 
prci arc 1 It is tnio that a sei anilo 
list bos boon mile out fur those 
whose names do uot aj^iar in theso 
InmIs but as they resist i ijiuent 
while the tax paving ilasses have no 
organ the poll t ix pai 1 b\ tho 
(bnuer m tho provinces has grali 
ally dwuillcl to an ms)„aitic uit 
amwuit while tie ] oil tax on the 
litter IS almost equal m amount to 
tho whole tax lajmg capital * 


Note (WXIV)— Pigo 7C lino 14 

ANOTHFB INSTANCE Ol INEOt<\tITT Or ASsFsSJJFNT IN THE CASE 
or A OFNERAl. TAX 

It IS well known that local rates levy of such rate EhallU lev lo Ion 
were general which Finns say all Iialle exemit or non tx nipt 
the orders m council atithonsuig <be jvrmlegel or non j riviKgcJ vnihoiit 
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notliing oa bttlo g'vrden Tlie 
nch man pays for his bor^«, carnages 
and sePiTinta — be pays eaeu for a 
bcence to shoot his own partridges; 
tte poor man is free from all tbe^ 
burdens. Nav, more, m England we 
hare a tax paid bj Uie neb to help 


the poor! So that, I say, if taxes 
are still to be paid, tber shonld bo 
|)aid diffcreiitlj The Lngh«b plan 
v> far the better one.’ 

‘ As my bad French,’ adds Toting, 
* was mach on a par inth their patois, 
they tmderstood mo perfectly.’ 


JCOTE {XXXVni)— Page 8G, hne 24 


The church at m the electoral 
district of Chollet was going to mm 
It w\s to be repaired m tbe manner 
pronded by the order of 1GS4 (ICth 
December), viz , by a rate lericd on 
all the inhabitant*. ^Vlien the col 
lectors came to levy this rate, the 
jiarepus dcT , seignenr of the parish, 
refused to pay his proportion of tbe 
wte, as he meant to tabc on himself 
.V repair of the chancel , the 
other mhabitants replr, very reason 
ftblr, that as lord of the manor and 
holder of the great tithes, he is bounJ 
to repair tbe chancel, and cannot, on 


the plea of this obligation, claim to 
caeape lua proiiortion of the common 
rate This produces an order of the 
intendaut declaring the Marquis a 
Lability, and authorising the coUec 
tor s* proceedings. Among the papers 
on the snbject are more than ten 
letters from the Marquis, one more 
urgent than the other, I'eggmg lianl 
that the rest of the parish may pay 
instead of lum*elf, and. to obtam lus 
prater, stooping to address the lii 
tendnnt as ‘ Monseigneur,’ and eren 
‘ le tupjtlier ' 


Note (\x \T\.) — P age 67, line 33 

AX INSTtiCE or THE WAT tX WHICn THE GOTEBSm^fT OF THE OtO UONARCnT 
EEvrECTED VESTED RlOHTa, FORJIAI. CONTRACTS, ANT> THE rBAXCUI«ES OF 
TOWNS OB COBPOBATIOV*. 


A ifyal declaration ‘ suspending 
in time of ivar rep.ayment of all loans 
wntracted by towns. Tillages col 
leircs, communities hospital* chant 
able houses trade corporations' and 
others, rcpavable out of town dnw 
bv US conceded, though the instm 
inent securmg the said loans stipn 
latcs for the payment of interest in 
the ca*e of non payment at the stipn 
lateJ terms’ 

Thns not onlj is the obligation to 
repavnicnt at the stipulated tonns 


suspended but the security itself is 
impaired Such proceedings, which 
aboimdeil under the old monarchy, 
would have been impracticable under 
a Government acting nnder tbe check 
of pubhcily or representative a*sem 
hlies Comjare the above with the 
respect alwavs shown for such rights 
in tngland and even in Amenta 
Tlie contempt of right in this instance 
IS as flagrant as that of local fran 
chises 


IvOTE fS.L>~niSC^ 



case cited m the test is f»r 
solitarv instance qf an a Imis- 
ihe privileged cln- s that the 


fsndal lurdena which weighed down 
the peasant reached even to them 
selves Tlie following is the Ian 


not cori'Ofiti for UsJiog b“t tot «s 1*1 


it liverr cotnj'sn e«. 
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gna^ of an agricultural society, 
exclusnclj contposod of this class, 
thirty years before the Bcuoln 
tion — 

* Perpetual rent charges whether 
dno to the State or to the Itml if at 
nil conuderablo in amount, become 
60 burdensome to the tenant that 
they cause first his rum, nnd then 
that of the land hable to them , tho 
tenant is forced to neglect it, being 
neither able to borrow on the security 
of an estate already too heavily bur 
dened, nor to find purchasers if he 
wish to sell If then pavments were 
eommutable, the teuont would readily 
be able to mice the means of com 
muting them by borroivmg, or to find 


purcliasers at a price that would cover 
Iho mJuo both of the land nnd the 
payments with which it might bo 
charged A man always feels plea* 
sure m keeping up and improving a 
propertj of which he believes himself 
to bo in peaceable possession B 
wonld W rendering a great service to 
agriculture to discover means of com 
mutation for tins class of paj-ments 
Man^ lonls of manors, convinced ol 
this, would rcaihly give their Rid to 
sncii nrrangcmeiits It would there- 
fore, be very mterestmg to discover 
and point out practicable means for 
thus ndding land fi:om permanent 
burdens ’ 


Note (XU) — Page 90 ImeSS 


An pnbhe fiincliananes, even tho 
Agents of formers of the revenue 
were pud by exemptions from taxes 
— a privilege granted by the order of 
1D81 A letter from an Intcndant to 
the minister m 1782 states ‘Among 
the privileged orders tho most on 
meroos class is that of clerks in the 
Excise of salt, the pnbhe domain the 
post office and other royal mono 
polies of all kinds There are few 
parishes which do not include one , 


in many, two or three maj 
found ‘ , 

The object of Ibis letter is to dis 

made the ministerfromproposuigan 

extension of exemption from 
to the clerks onJ servants of these 
privileged agents, which extension, 
says the Intcndant is unceasingly 
backed by the Earmers General that 
th^ niny thus get rid of the necessity 
of paying salaries 


hoTE <XLII )— Page 91 Ime 1 


The sale of public empli^mculs 
which were called office*, was not 
qmte nnknoven elsewhere In Ger 
many some of the petty princes had 
utrodneed the practice to a small ex 


tent and m msigmficnnt departments 
of a Immistration Nowliere but in 
Prance was tho system followed out 
on a grand scale 


^OTB CVEIII)- 

^^onllt8tnotboFn^^^l»e«l stnvngo 
as It may appear and is to find 
tinder tli© old inonarcliy pid>hc fime 
tionaries— many of them belongutg 
to the public service, properly so 
called— plea ling beftro tho rariii 
iQcnta to ascertain the limits of tlieir 


-Page 95, lino 17 

own powers Tho explanation of 
this 13 to bo found ut tho fict tl at all 
these questions were questions of j ri 
vate propertj ns well ns of public a 1 
ministration. St hat h here viewp<l 
as an encroachment of the jnhcitl 
power was a mere consoqticnco of 
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the error which the Government hjwl 
committed in altachmg pubho fnnc 
tionato certnm oflices These ofBees 
being honght and sold, and their 
holders' income lomg regulated by 
the work done and paid for, it was 
impossible to change the functions of 
an office without uapainng some 
right for which money had been paid 
to a predecessor m the office 

To quote an mstance out of a 
tlioni'ind — At "Mans tho Lieutenant 
General of Poheo carries on a pro 
longed suit with the Ritrfnu de 
1 tnance oi the toivn, to prove, that 
being charged ivith the duty of street 


watching, he has a right to execute 
all legal mstrnments relative to the 
pavmg of tho streets, and to the fees 
for such mstruments 

The Bureau replies, that the pav 
mg IS a duty thrown upon him by 
the nature of lus office 

Tho question m this case is not 
decided by the kmg m council , the 
parliament gives judgment, as the 
prmcipal matter in dispute is the m 
terest of the capital devoted to the 
purchase of the office The aflmini 
stmtive question betiomes a civil 
action 



INSTRUCTIONb OF TITF 


firm tlicir liberties ami Becurc Uicir 
safetj 

Lilerly of (he Person — Tliej do 
Biro that llio Rcnituda to the {.Iclo 
should ho nholishcil Mheievcr it still 
exists and that means shonld bo 
formed to destroy tho slaxo trade 
and to emancipate tho negroes , that 
ei erv man should be free to travel or 
to reside wherever he may please 
whether within or without the hmits 
of the kmglom without being liable 
to arbitrary arrest , that the abuses 
of police regulationsshall ho reformed 
and that henceforth the pohee shall 
he under the control of the J«d5,e3 
even m cases of revolt , that oo one 
shall he hahle to be anested or tried 
except by his natural judges , that 
consequently the state prisons and 
other illegal places of detention shall 
he suppressed Some of them require 
the demolition of tho Bastille The 
nohihtv of Fans is especially urgent 
upon tins point 

Are Ledres Closes or*Letlres 
de Cachet to heprohxbtled * — If any 
danger of the Scute readers the arrest 
of a citizen necessary without bis 
bemg immediately brought before 
the ordmary courts of justice mea 
snres shonld he Calien to prevent any 
abuses either by givin„ notice of the 
imprisoument to tue Conseil <l Llat 
or by some other proceeding 

1 li e nobility demands tho abolition 
^of all special commissions alTcourts 
of attribution or exemption all pn 
vileges of caimitllinus aU dilatory 
judgments &c &c and requires that 
the severest punishment ahonld be 
awarded to all those who should 
iBsno or execute an arbitrary order 
that m common juns liction Jthe only 
one that ought to be mnintainel) the 
necessary measures should be tdeen 
fof securing mdividial liberty esj e 
cially as regards tho criminal that 
justice should bo dispensed gmtni 
tously and that useless juris lictions 
should bo Buj I ressc I Tlie magi 
Btrntes arc mutituted for tho |>eo]lc 
an 1 not tho pcoj !o f r tho magi 
htrates SAjs ono of tho incmorale 
A Uinai 1 IS ocn ina lo that a com 
cil an I 1,^010110 IS advoentoa for the 
poor sh ull It) cslnlhshcl m each 
bailiwick that tl o proccclingi. 
phoull le 1 ibhc an I permibbiun 
grauti I to tho litigants to plea I for 


tlienisclv DS , that in cnrainal matters 
the pi isoncr should be pro n led with 
coitnsch and that m all stages of tho 
iioceedmgs the judge should have 
adjoined to him a certam number ot 
citizens, of the same position in life 
08 the person accused who are to 
give their opinion relative to the fact 
of tho crime or offence with wlucu he 
IS charged (referrmg on this pouit to 
the Enghsh constitution) tint nh 
piinishmont"! should be proportioMte 
to tho offence and alibe for all tin 
the punishment of death should he 
mado more uncommon and all eor 
poral poms an 1 tortures Ic should 
be suppiessed , that mfine the con 
dition of the prisoner and more 
espeemllj of the simply accused 
should be amchorated 

According to these raemoml^ 
measarcs should be taken to prote 
mdivndual liberty m the enlistment 
of troops for land or sea service per 
mission shoull be given to convert 
the obhgaUon of military semco mW 
pecuniary contributions The draw 
mg of lota slieuld only take 
the presence of a dej iitation of tue 
tluee Orders together , m fact that 
the duties of military Jisexi hue and 
6 iborilmatlou shouldbe nia le to tauv 
with the rights of the dtizcn/nd 
freemen blows with the bad o' tn 
sabre beuig altOoOthei done away 
with . 

Preedom and h violaVtUly <v 
Propertj — It is required tljat im 
perty should be inviolable anJlIaceit 
beyond nU attack except for soin® 
reason of mdispenaable public utd t3 • 
ui which case the Government oiigut 
to give a conni Icrnblc and iminc hate 
mdomnity that confiscation sliouJu 
beabohshcl 

rreulom of Trade Handtcraft 
and Ittdiislnal Ocenj alion — Tho 
freedom of trade and industry o i„lit 
to bo secured and in consequence 
frccloms and other privileges of eer 
tain companies shotild bo siipi rcsse 1 
and Uio custom house lines all 1 ut 
ba^k to the front ers of tlio conntrv 

Tree toil ojT JUlijioit — 11“* 
Culiolic religion is to be tho only 
dominant rel j, on in 1 runoo but 
liberty of eoiiRcunco ii to bo left tJ 
ovcrjiolj nnl the non tftlhohe!i 
are t 1 e rest in 1 to their cii il righis 
an I llteir j ropertj 
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rrceHom of ilie Press — Inrtola 
hilly of Ihc Secrecy of the Post — 
The freedom of tho press is to be 
secured and a law is to establish 
beforehand all the restnctions which 
maybe considered necessary m the 
general intei-est Ecclesiastical -cen 
sorship to exist onl} for books relative 
to the dogmas of the Church, and in 
all other cases it is considered sti& 
cient to take tho necessarj piecan 
tions of knowing the authors and ' 
printers JIany of the memorials 
demand that offences of the press 
should only be tned hy janes 

The memonala imammously de 
mand aboio all that the secrecy of 
Ktters entrusted to the post should 
be mnolably respected so that (as 
they saj) Utters may never be made 
to serie as means of accusation or 
testimony against a man They de 
nounce the openmgoflctlGre crudely 
enough, as the moat odious espionage, 
inasnnich as it institutes a Molation 
of pubhe faith 

Insirnclton education — The 
inemonaU of the nobiUty on tlus 
point require no more than that 
fletno measures should be ta! en to 
foster education that U should be dif 
used throughout the country and 
that it should ho directc I upon pnn 
ciples eonfomia! le to tho \ resumed 
destination of tho children , and, 
above all that a national e Uication 
shmill bo given to tho children by 
teaching them Ihoir duties and their 
rights of citirensliiii Tlicj urge tlio 
coiut ilation of a pohtical catechism 
m which the principal points of tho 
constitution snonl 1 1 0 iiiado clear to 
them They do not however point 
out tho means to beeniiloyelfor tho 
difTiision of mstriictiou they do no 
iiioro than ilemaml elucalions! es 
lal lislmienfs for tho chil Iren of tho 
ind g rit nobihU 

Cure /o hr tnt,en of 11 e 1 cople — 
A great niimher of tho nieinori lU 1 ly 
much EtrtMi in«)n greater regar 1 1 eing 
shown to tho pcoile Soeral de 
n unco n» a Molati m of tho nalnral 
IiIktIv of man the csceases corn 
initteil m the name of the jk hoe I r 
which ns they rij quantities of nrti 
sans nnl u«efil citiscn* are aril 
trariU and wnthout nnv regular cws 
tmnaticm dra'’t,cUoin'«in toloiiRc* 
of df tciitioii Vc^ fro picntly f >r alight 


offences or even upon simple sns 
picion All the memorials demand 
the dfifimtivo abolition of statute la 
bonr The grcatei portion of the 
baihwicl 8 desire tho permission to 
bay oil the % assalage and toll dues , 
and several require that the receipt 
of many of the feudal dues should be 
rendered less onerous aud that those 
paid upon /rfl»c;5c/ should be abo 
hshe 1 ‘ It 15 to the advantage of the 
Govllnment says one of the me 
monals to facilitate the purchase 
and sale of estates This reason was 
precisely the one given afterwards 
lor the abolition at one blow of all 
the scignorial rights and for the sale 
of proj erty m tho condition of main 
tnoric Many of the memorials de 
Sira that tho dioii de eolomhtei 
(exclusive nglit of keeping pigeons) 
should ho rendered leas prejudicial 
to agnculture Demands are made 
for the immediate abolition of tho 
establishments used as royal game 
preserves and known by the name 
of capitaxnencs as a violation of 
the rights of property The subsii 
tiitioD of taxes less onerous to the 
jeople m tlie inodo of levying for 
those then existing is also desired 

nobility demand that eCorta 
should be male to mereaao tho pro 
apenty aud comfort of the country 
districts , that establisl ments for 
spinning and weaving coarse stuffs 
slioiild bo provided forthe occupation 
of tlio coimtry people luring llie dead 
season of the y oar that public grana 
Ties should Ic estalhshel m each 
I niliwick under tho inspection of tho 
provincial authorities in orlcrtopro 
V I lo against times of famine and to 
maintaiii tho pneo of corn at a cor 
tun rale that means shoul 1 1 o 
studied 1 1 impr ve the agncnUiiro of 
the country an 1 amcl orate tlio tvm 
diti n of the country i c iplo tl at on 
augment ition shoiil lie giv en to tl o 
public works nnl that j articular 
fttteiiti n t-1 oul 1 be I aid lo tl c dram 
uig of marsh Inn Is tl o provnition of 
inmdntions tc niilfmallv tlial ibe 
pTi/esof encouragement to ronmicrco 
all I agriculture hIk ul 1 1 o dirtrll nti I 
in all the j rov mcfs 

Tlio mcmorifth express ll e dcsiro 
that the hoRj itaU sli il I be Lroki n 
ti| lilt I Riiialler cRtal IikIiiik iits 
erected in each distnct that tho 
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asjhiiu^ for ( l^pdts rft men 

tfict/ff) should be suppressed and re 
placed hv chanlahle worUioti'^es 
(ateliers de cltanfc), that funds for 
tho aid of the sick and needj ahotdd 
he estahhshed under the management 
of the rro\nicial States and that 
surgeons physicians and xmdwi\es 
should be distributed among the «r 
rondissementa at the expense of the 
proimces to give their gratnitons 
services to the poor , that the Aurts 
of justice ^ould hkeanse be gratm 
tons to the people finally that care 
shoull he taken for the estabhshment 
ol institutions for the blind the deaf 
and dumh foundling cliililren le 
Generally speaking m all these 
matters the order of nobles does no 
more than express its dfsire for re 
form '[vithout entering into any 
minor details of execution Tit may 
be easily seen that it mixed mneb 
loss mth the inferior classes than the 
lower order of clergy , and thus hav 
xng come less m contact with tbeir 
wretchednes^ had thought le«$of tho 
means for mitigating it 


favour of the miinlenance of tbe 
noble in nil Jus honours Some even 
desire that a distincfl^e mark shouU 
be gii ca to the nobles to ensure their 
exterior recognitioiu It is unj ossille 
to imagine anytlung more character 
istic than this demand or more mJi 
entire of the perfect snnililudo that 
must have already existed between 
the noble and the plebeian in spite of 
the difference of their sociil conm 
tions In general m its iuemonals, 
the nobihty althongh it appears 
easily disposed enough to concede 
many of its more profitable ngl ts 
chngs energetically to its honoriOT 
pni-deges So greatlj docs it fed 
itself aJrca ly burned on by tho tor 
rent of democracy and fear to sito 
in the stream that it not only wants 
to preserve all the pniolegcs it «I 
ready enjoys but u desirous of in 

a enting others it never possessed It 

IS singukr to xeinark how it liA’ » 
presGDtimeDt of the uopending d^ 
ger without ihoaclMaljvrfpptionerit 
^\lth regard to pobho emplo' 

ments the nolles require that the 
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As regards tho clerical fiinctions 
lliey require the re estahlisliment of 
the elective sybli-m m tho bestowal 
of hencficea or at least tho appomt- 
nient by tho lung of a comnntteo 
that may enhghten him m the distn 
lutiou of these benefices 

Lastly they express the opinion 
that for the fntnro pensions nnght 
to be given away with more discern 
ment , that they ought no longer to 
be exclusively lavished upon certain 
famihes, Uiat no citizen ought to 
have more than one pension or re 
ceive the salary of more than ono 
place at a tune and tint all react 
sious of such emoluments should bo 
aboUshed. 

The Church and Ihe Clergy — In 
matters which do not affect its owu 
interests and especial constitnlion, 
the nobility is far less scrupulous 
In all that regards the pnvileges and 
organisation of the Church its eyes 
ate opened wide enough to existing 
abuses. 

It desires that the clergy should 
have no privileges m matters of taxa 
Iwa ana that it should pay its debts 
without putting the burden of them 
on the nation moreover that the 
monastic orders should undergo a 
complete reformation The greater 
part of the Instructions declare that 
these monastic establishments have 
wholly departed from the original 
Bpmt of then institution 

Thf majority of the bailiwicks 
express their desire that the tithes 
should be made less prejudicial to 
agnculture , many demand their 
al olition altogetlier The greater 
part of the tithes says one of the 
memorials is collected by those lo 
cumlcntawho do the least towards 
giving spiritual succour to the people 
It is easy to perceire that the latter 
order has not much forbearance for 
the former m its remarks. b«o greater 
rcfq ect was shown m its treatment 
of the Church itself bcveral Imili 
wicks formally admit the ngl t of 
the States G cneral to suppress certain 
religious orlers anl apjly their 
revenues to somo other use Seven 
teen 1 silivncks declare tho comi>e 
tencoof tho btntes General to regw 
Kto their disciilme Several wm 
\ lam that tho 1 olidavs (joar» ne/«<o) 
are too frequent arc prejuliciaJ to 


apiculture nnd nr© favonrablo to 
dnuikcnness, and suggest that m 
consequence n great ntimber of tlicm 
onglit to bo suppressed and kept only 
on the Sundays 

Political Ihghh —As regards po 
litical rights tho Instructions esta 
blish tho right of every Frenchman 
to take Ills part in the government, 
cither directly or mdirectly , that is 
to soy, the right to elect or be 
elccCbil but without disturbing the 
gradation of social ranks , so that no 
ono may nominate or bo nominated 
otherwise than m his own Order 
Tins prmciple once estabUshed it is 
considered that the representative 
system ought to be established m 
such wise, that tho power of tolnng 
a serious part m the direction of 
affairs may bo guaranteed to each 
Order of tho nation 

^Vlth regard to the manner of 
voting m the Assembly of the States 
General the opimons differ Most 
desire a separate vote for each Order , 
o^ers tlunk that an exception onght 
to be made lo tins rule m the votes 
upon taxation, wlulst others again 
consider that it should always be so 
‘ The votes ought to be eoimted by 
individuals and not by Orders say 
the latter Such a manner of pro 
eeeding being the only sensible one, 
and the only one tending to remove 
and destroy that egotism of caste, 
which 18 the source of all our evils— 
to bring men together and lead them 
to that result which the nation has 
the right to expect from an Assembly, 
whose patriotism and great moral 
quahties should be strengthened by 
its united intelligence As an im 
mediate adoption of this innovation 
however might prove dangerous in 
the existing state of general feelmg 
many of tho Instructions prsvide 
that it should be only decile 1 upon 
with caution and that the assembly 
1 ad better decide whether it w ere not 
more prudent to put off the system 
of mlmdual voting to the following 
Stales GoneroL The nobility de 
mauls that in anv case each Order 
eho^l be allowed to jreserve tlat 
dignity which IS due to every French 
man and cpnso luentlv that tho 
huniil nlu g ceremonies to winch the 
Tiert I tat was subjected under the 
old Bvstem sliould bo abolished as, 
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Gcnrni! liit tint n crcJil nlono 
shotil I be cipene 1 f iic 1 1 v the States, 
of which llw* Goiemiiicnt 
uialvc nso m ca'^o of war or atn great 
cilamiti takin„ circ howexer that 
tucasurc? shoul I be taken to coinoLc 
the States General ui the shortest 
possible lime , that nl! the national 
treasiincs shoiJ 1 bo placoil nn ler the 
sui>cnnteni]cnco of the States that 
the ex^nees of each (hiiartuient 
should be fixed by them and tliat 
the surest measures shcmll bo taken 
to ■me that the funis aotclwercnot 
exceeled 

The greater part of thi. Instrue 
ti^s recommend the pnpj ression of ^ 
those xcxatious taxes known nnder * 
the names of iRsinimtion enUrtie 
» nnl ernh ne fer ter coming 
tin ler the denommation of Vdmmu 
tmliou (il^^te) of the Iloj il domams 
upon the subject of which oue of the 
ra^emonals saa s The dciioumiAtion 
^ alone ‘afficient to croiml 
the feelings of the nation inasmuch 
4 V t forward as bclonguig to 
theKmg matters which are inrcalitj 
a part of the nropertv of the citi 
zena tJiat ajJ domains, not 
alienated ghoul I be plac^ under the 
aaannwtratiou of the ProTmcial 
State* and no ordmance no edict 
upon financial matter should be 
given wathout the con«enl of the 
three Orders of the nation 

It IS endently the intention of 
the nobility to confer npon the nation 
the whole of the financial sdmmis 
tration os well m the regulation of 
loans and taxes, as m the receipt of 
the same by the means of the General 
and ProTineial Assembhe* 

dirficwl Pofier In the same 
^yria the judicial orgamsation it 
has a tonlency towards ronlenng 
the j ower of the ju Igc* at least in a 
great measwre depen lent upon the- 
nation assembled An I thus many 
« f the memorials dccLare that the 
magi trates shoul The resx*onsible for 
the tact of their aj pomtments to the 
nation a'^sembled that they should 
not le dismisae I from tlicir functions 
without the con«ent of the Slates 
General that no court of justice 
under anv jretGxt whatever si ould 
be disturbe*! m the eacre sc of its 
f motions witiiont tl e consent of 
these States that the disputed mat 


;isi 

ten in the Ajpcal Court ns well ns 
those liforo tiio Inrlianient ■«houll 
be ileci led upon I > the htutes Oeno 
ml The unjontv of tlie Iii«tnic 
lions ndl that tho julgcs ought onlj 
to be nominvti 1 bj liio Kuir. upon 
presentation to hmi 1 \ the people 
i.xecuttte Pofvr — The executive 
p wer IS exclusively reserved to the 
JvjRg, but necc ••arr hunts tire jro 
jKisel in order to j rev cut Its abuse 
lor instance in tho nlmmistri 
tion tho Instructions ri jniro that 
the state of the nccoimts of tho ihtTe 
rent del artments shotil 1 be ren lered 
public lij Icing irmtcl, likewise 
that before cmpltviiij, tho troo) s in 
tho defence of tho countrv from 
without the Iving shoul 1 inako known 
lus irccise intention to the States 
Central, that m the country it«clf 
the troops shoul 1 nev cr bo emclov e 1 
njrunsi tho citizens except upon the 
requisition of the States General 
tliat the number of the troops should 
be hiDited and tliat two third's of 
them alone should remain m com 
mon times upon the seconl ciTectivo 
list and that the Government on**!;! 
to keep Rwnv all the foreign troops 
It may have m its jav from the 
centre of the king lorn anl sen I 
them to the froubers 

In perusing the Instructions of 
the nobihtv tho rca ler cannot foil to 
be struck more than all with the 
conviction that the nobles are s© 
esseatiafiv of their own tune Thev 
faave all the feelings of the dav and 
employ its language wath perfect 
fluency ihextalkof the inalienal lo 
ri''ht!. of innn nnl tho xrmaples 
mherent to the social compact In 
matters nppertaimng to the inJi 
vilial thev generally look to his 
rights in those appertiuning to so 
cietv to its d ities. The pr n*iples 
of their pohticnl ojmions arj»ear to 
them <!•» aisol ife (IS those o/ moral 
xtj bath one aid tic oiler let >y 
based t fOii reason In exjiressing 
their desire to abohsh the last rem 
n&nts of serfdom they talk of e^ae 
ft gtle list frieesof tie Icgradation 
oytlehumat race They sometimes 
denommato Louis the Citizen 
King an! frequently speak of that 
enme of l^se nation (treason to tho 
nation) which aflerwarls was so 
fraquently imputed to them elves 
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In their opinion as m that oF e\cry 
one else CNer^tlung A\a5 to bo <« 
pectcJ from the results of public 
education svhichtlio States siero to 
direct ‘ The Slates General, uajs 
one of the Calaers ‘must tale care 
io tiispirc a national character hy 
allcrationa tn the education of chit 
elroi hike the rest of their con 
temjoranes tho\ gUoi\ a lively nml 
constant desire for uniforrait 5 mtho 
legislation excoptins honever, in all 
thatafTectcl the cxistenco of ranks. 
The\ are ns desirous as the Tiers Ltai 
of ndministratiTC uniformitv -unifor 
initj of measures &c Thej |omt 
out all kinds of reforms and exnect 
that these reforms should 1 o mdieni 
According to their suggestions all 
the taxes without exception sboold 


be abolished or transferred and the 
whole judicial sjsteiu changcl cx 
cept in the case of the faoignonil 
Coarts of Justice, nhicli thej cmwi 
dered onl> to need unprovenient 
They ns well us all the other I rtucb 
looked upon 1 ranco as a field for 
ex| orimcut — a sort of political model 
ikrm in winch cicrj portion was to 
be turned up and even ospenmenl 
tried, except m one sj ccial little 
comer, where their own pnvUegi^ 
bloasouunl It must bo said to their 
honour however, that even this was 
but little spared bj them In sliert 
as Dinj lie seen Ij reading tbcir 
memorials, all the nobles wanted in 
onler to make the llovolutton was 
tlial thej should be plebeians 
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-Pige OS, lino 20 


NorrOCLm) 
This liberal di«po';ition on the 
part of the pne«tsmpolitiealm\tler«^ 
^hich displaretl itself in 1TS9, was 
not only produceil bv the excitement 
of the moment, ernlcnce of it hail 
already appeared at a mneh enrher 
period. It cibibited itself, for m 


stance, in the province of Bern as 
carlv ns 1779,v.ncn thoclergj offered 
to niako voliintarj donations to tlie 
ainoont of C8000 hires upon the 
sole condition that the provancinl 
ndmim;3tration should be pre«ened 


^OTE (\LVin)— r<^ 100, line 11 


It must be corcftiUv rcmiried 
that, if the political conditions of 
society urere inthont anv ties the 
crril state of society still Iiad many 
mthiu the circle of the different 
cla««^3 men ircre bound to each 
other , something eren still re 
tnamed of that close tie which had 
wee existed between the class of the 
oeijneurs and the people, and al 
though all this otdy existed m ciril 


society, its conscfinenee was indi 
rectlc felt m pohtical society The 
men, Lonnd bj the«e ties, formed 
masses that were irregular and on 
or{r»ni«ed, but refractory beneatli 
the hand of authority IheBevolu 
ttoo by breaking all social ties, 
without establishing any political 
ties m their place, prepared the way 
at the same time for equality and 
semtnde 


Note ( xT.T\ )_rage 101, line 5 

esastple or TitE iia.vfEE IS WHICH nre comis expeessed tnEsrsELyxs 

EPOS THE OCCiSIOS OF CEETAD, aP.B TT RAE T ACTS 


It appears, from a memorial laid 
before the Controlcnr Gfnfral m 
1781, *bv the Infendant of the Gini 
raltli of Fans, that it was one of the 
customs of that Gernraltii that the 
paruhes should have two syndics — 
the one elected by the mhabnants in 
an AssemlilT presided orer by the 
SuliUUfjtie the other chosen^ the 
Intendanl and considered the over 
seer of the former A quarrel took 
place between the two syndics in the 
ptm«h of BqciI the elected syndic not 
choosing to obey the cho«en syndic 
Til© by means of M de 

Breteiul had the elected syndic pot 


mto the prison of Ba Force for a 
fortnight , he was arrested then dis 
misled from his po«t and another 
was put m bis place Thereupon 
the Parliainent upon the requisition 
of the imprisoned syndic commenced 
proceedmgii at law the issue of winch 
I have not been able to find lut 
during which it declaretl that the 
imprisonment of the plaintiff and the 
nullification of his election cauljJ only 
be con«!idereil as oriifrary and de 
epottcaeft The judicial authorities. 
It seems, were then sometinies rather 
hard in the mouth 


Note (Ij.) — P age 103 line 80 

So far from l>eing the ca«© that the unricn r^june it may be said on 
the enlightened anl wcalthv claasea the contrarj that all including the 
were oipres«ed and enslay**,! under hourgeoitte were frequcntlj far too 
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free to tlo nil they lihcil , Finee Ihc 
I«o^ al nutliont\ Oi 1 not dare ta j re 
^cn^ mend ers of llieso clasps from 
constantly creatmfj tlicmsches an 
exceptional t*<^sition to the detn 
ment of the people , and almost 
nlna>B considered it necessars to 
sacntice the latter to them m order 
to obtain their {;oo<l mil or put a 
atop to their ill hnmaiir It may Lo 
sai I that in the eighteenth centnra 
ft 1 rciulinian belotiRin^ to these 
cflwll mwe /awJj rtsist the 
Ooirnimenl and fi rcc it to ii«o con 


cilifttort measures mlh hun than an 
Liislishuian of the eamo |>osition m 
life could lime done at that tiiiil' 
Tlio nuthoritics often considerctl 
thcmselics obliRcd to use towanl-' 
such A man ft far more IcmponsinK 
mid tiinil policy than the ±.n"h‘'h 
Goaeminent would tierhaic thought 
Itself bound to cniploi towards an 
subject in the same categori 
—BO wrong IS it to confuind inJe 
pcndeticc with Idcrtr '.otliing i* 
te<s ui 1e[ emlcnt than a free estiren 
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CLAIMS or CLCnGT— PAIS DLTAT 


these Stewards only farmed m his 
name. This Prmce (who must have 
been extremely wealthy) not only 
caused this ‘ abuse,’ as he termed it, 
to be put a stop to, but obtamed the 


reimbursenient of 6344 livres 15 
eons which he had been improperly 
mode to pay, and which was charged 
upon the inhabitants 


Note (MV)— Page 108, lino 7 


EXAMPLE OF THE Ktiwv.n IV WHICH THE 
ALIEVATED FEOSI THEM THE HCABT3 
OCOHT TO HAXE CONCILlATEn THLM. 

The Curd of Noisai asicrted that 
tlio inhabitants wore obliged to under 
take the repairs of his bun and wine 
press andaskedforthe imposition ofa 
local lax for that purpose The Inten 
dant gaxe answer that the inliabitants 


PECUNIAKY CLAIMS OF THE CLEROY 
THOSE WHOSE ISOLATED POSITION 


were onlj obliged to repair the par 
Eonage honse, and that the barn and 
wine press were to be at the expense 
of this pastor, who was eiulently 
more busied about the aOhirs of his 
farm than his spiritual flock (1707) 


Note (LV)— Page llO.hne 4 


In onooftlioiQcmonolsscntupin 
I7&8 by tho peacauts— a memorial 
written with much clearness and m 
a moderato tone in answer to an 
Miiinuj ini)tituteil by a Pronncnl 
Assembly—tho * fiUowing i»a$««gcs 
occur —'In adhtion to tho abuses 
occasioned 1> the xnodo of lea \ mg 
tho lailU, tfiero exists that of the 
ijamtmnirea These uien generallj 
am>e fno times «luriiiglh« collection 
of iho tatUe Thoj arc cominonh 
tanuldc*, or Swass soldiers They 
remain overa Umo foiu or five days 
m the jmnsh and arc taxtd at U6 


ROUS a day by the tax receipt othce 
As to tho assessment of the latUe, wo 
will forbear to point ojU tho too well 
icnoam abuses occasioned by tho ar 
bitrary measures employed and tho 
bad effects produced by the oflicioua 
mrts played by ofTiccrs "ho aro 
frciiuenlly incnpal le and 
always partial and amdictne They 
haac been the cause, howcier, of 
mana ibstnrbnnees and iinarrch and 
lui\c occasional proceedings at law, 
cxtrcmeli expciisiao for the parties 
plendmg and >crv adianlagtous to 
the courts 
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Nott (L\I )— Pago 118. line 32 


Turgot Ins given iloscnptions of 
the incomenienco aud hanWiip of 
forcedlabourforltie tnnsport ofnnli 
tary baggage, vvluch after a pern*®! 
of the oQice papers appear not to 
have 1 een exaggerated Among other 
things he Bajstbatitscliief hardship 
consisted m the unequal distribution 
of a very heav j burden inasmuch ns 
It fell entirely upon a small nmnl er 
of parishes, v\ Inch had tho misfortune 
of being placet! on the higli road 
The distanco to bo done v-as oftep 
one of fiv e are, or sometimea ton and 
fifteen leagues In wluch case three 
days were necessary for the journey 
out and home (^piiu The corapensa 
tion given to the landovvucrv only 
^ounted to one fifth of the expense 
that fell upon them The ponod when 
forced labour was required was gene 
ally the summer the time of harvest 
The oxen were almost always over 


(Imcn, and frequently fell ill after 
Iianng been employed at tho work — 
BO much so that a great number of 
lanilowncra preferred giving a sum of 
15 to 20 hv res rather than supply a 
waggon and four oxen The conso 
quent confusion vi hich took place vv as 
unavoidable llio peasants vvero 
constantly exposed to violence of 
treatment from tho military dlio 
ofheers ahuost always demanded 
more than was their due . and some 
time^ they obliged the drivers by 
force, to harness saddle horses to tho 
vehicles at tho risk of dorng them a 
scnoiiB injury Sometimes the sol 
dicrs msisted npon riding iq on carts 
nlrcaily overloaded, at other tunes, 
tmpaltenl at the slow progress of the 
oxen they goaded them with their 
swords and when the peasants ro 
monstmted they were maltreated 


hoTE (L\II ) — Page 118, line 88 

FXAUPLE OP XUE UAKWER IN VVUICll FOCLED LADOVR WAS AFPLIEC TO 
CVEaVTQINO 


A correspondence arising, upon a 
complaint made by the lutendant of 
the Naval department at Rochefort 
concerning the difficulties made hy 
the peasants who were obliged by 
the cort^c to cart the wood purchased 
hy the navy contractors m the dif 
feront provuices for tho jmriioscs of 
shqluildmg shows that the peasants 
were in truth still (1775) obhged to 
do this force! labour tiio price of 
which tho Intendant himself faxed 
The Mmistcrof the Navy transferred 
the complaint to the Intendant of 
Tours with the order that he mnst 
see to the sapplj of the carriages re 
qmred Tho Intendant 51 Duclorel 
refused to authorise this species of 
forced labour w hereupon the Mmistcr 
WTote him a flireatening letter telling 
him that he wouldhavo to answer for 
hiB refusal to the King The inten 
dant to this replied at once {Decern 
lerllth 177’'0 wath Cnnness that 
during the ten years ho had been 


Intendant at Tours he never had 
chosen to authorise these conies on 
account of the inevitable abuses re 
Suiting &om them for which th© 
price faxed for the use of the vehicles 
woB no compensation ‘For fro 
quently says Ins letter the animals 
are crippled hy the weight of the 
enormous masses they ore obhged to 
drag through roads as lal as the 
time of year when they are ordered 
out 5\hnt encouraged the Isiten 
dant in his resistance seems to have 
been a letter of M Turgot wluch is 
annexed to the papers on this matter 
It isdated on July 30th 1774 shortly 
after his becoming Minister, and it 
say B that ho himself never authorised 
these cofTtt* at Limoges and ap 
provcaofM Ducluzel for not autho 
nsing them at Tours 

It IB proved by some portions of 
this correspondence that the limber 
contractors frequentiv exacted this 
forced labour even when they were 
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not mitliorisoil to do ro by tho con 
trncts made between Ibemsolves and 
tlie State inasmncli n? tlicj tlinBpro 
filed at least one tlurd in tho economy 
of their transport exiicnses .lin ex 
ample of the profit thus ol tamed is 
gi\cn bj a Suhditegui m the follow 
inp: compntUion ‘Distanco of tho 
transport of tho w ood from tho spot 
where it is cut to the river, by al 
most iiupraclicablc cross roads six 
IciRucs, tunc etnplojed m poing and 
coming bach, two da^s, reckoning 
(as an indemnity to tlio cori^aitc*) 
tho square foot at tho rato of six 
hards a league, the whole amounts 
to 13 francs 10 sous for tho jonmey 
— a Slim scarcclyBufiieicntto paytho 
actual expensea of the small land 
owner, of his assistant and of tho 
oxen or horses harnessed to hts cart 


IIw oivn time and trouble, and tho 
work of his boasts are dead losses to 
him ’ On May 17tli, 1770 theinten 
dant w ns sori ed by the Minister ivitli 
a positno order from the King Jo 
base this corvCe executed M Du 
dii/el being then dead, his successor, 
M irfiCftlnpier, acr 3 readily obcied, 
and published an ordinance declaring 
that tho Suhdilcgui had to make tlio 
assessment of the amount of labour 
to bo levied upon each parish m con 
scqnciico of which the diJferent per 
SODS obliged to statute labour in the 
said 1 nrishes were constrained to go 
according to the time and place set 
fflrth by tho sj-ndics to the spot 
whero tho wood might happen to be, 
and cart it at tho prico related by 
the Suhdihgtii 


b>OTE (LXIII ) — Page 110, Ime 22 

J'XAMPIE OF TDC UANVEa IH WHICU THE t>EXSl>nB WTEE OFTEN TBEATtD 


In 1708 tho King allowed a remit 
tance of 2000 francs to be made upon 
the tattle m tho parish of Chap^o 
Blanche near SdimiuT Tho citri 
wanted to appropriate a pact of this 
sum to tUo construction of a belfry 
in order to get nd of the sound of the 
bells that annoyed him as he said 
m his parsonage house The inhabit 
autB complamed and resisted The 
Suhdel QiU took part with tho curi 
ondhad three of tho principal inhabit 
ants arrested duiing the night and 
put into prison 

ruither examples may be foitud 
in a Royal order to iiniri<>on for a 
fortnight a -woman who had msnlted 
two pf tho mounted rural ijohce and 
auotlier order for the mijrisonuiont 
for a fortnight of a stocking weaver 
who had spoken ill of tlie samo 
police In tins latter case the Inten 
dant reihed to the Minister that ho 
had already put tho man m prison— 
a proceeling that met with tho an 
proval of tho Minister This abuse 
of tho aiist e had arisen from 

tuofnet of tliCMolent arrest of several 
leggiirs ilmt sciuis to hwo grcntlv 
bhockcl tho popiilalioiiu riio 6ij/ 
deUgui it apjears in arresting tho 


weaver mad# publicly known tint 
all wlio should continue to insult the 
marfchatitaie should be even still 
more severely pumshed 

It ap]>earB by the correRpondenee 
between the SuhdiUgui and their 
Inlciidant (17C0 1770) that orders 
were given by him to them to lui'e 
all ill doing persons arrested — not to 
be trie I but to be pumshe I forthwith 
by imprisonment In one instance 
the Sidideligui asks leave of the In 
tendaut to condemn to perpetual 
impribonment two dangerous beg 
garauhom he had arrgftcd , in an 
other wo find the protest of a fiUier 
agamst the arrest of his son as a 
vagabond because be was travelling 
without his passport Again a house 
holder of X demands the arrcbt of 
a man ono of las neighbours w ho 
had come to establish lamsclf in tho 
panah to whom ho had been of ser 
VICO but who had bohavcl ill anl 
Was disagrctablo to him , and tlio 
Intendantof Paris vmtelt to request 
tho Inten lant of Rouen to bo 1 in 1 
enough to nnder this scrxico to tho 
Iioufichoncr who 13 ono of his fnonJs. 

In another caso an Intend uit ro 
plies to a person who wants to have 
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somo bcs^ars set at liberty, eayiti" 
that the Dep6l <lea Mcmheanta was 
not to be considered as a pnsen, but 
only as a house intended for the de 
tention of beggars and \agabonds, as 


an * admimstrntn o correction ’ Tins 
idea has come domi to the Trench 
Penal Code, so much ln%o tbo tradi 
tions of the old monarchy, in theso 
mAtters, maintamed themselves 


b OTE (LXI V )— Pago 121, Imo 7 


It hasbeensaid that the character 
of tbo philosophy of the eighteenth 
century was a sort of adoration of 
human reason — a boundless conli 
deuce m its almighty power to trans 
form at its will laws, institutions and 
morals But, upon examination, ini 
smU see that m truth it was more 
their own reason that some of these 
plidosophers adored thanbrnnan tea 
*on None erer showed less confi 
dence m the wisdom of man land than 
these men I could name many who 
had almost asmuchcontenmt for the 
iMsseaasfortheDivimty llie latter 
they treated with the arrogance of 
nvala, the former with the arrogance 


of upstarts A real and respectful 
sabmission to the will of the majority 
was os far from their minds as siih 
mission to the Drtine will Almost 
all the revolutionists of after dajs 
have displayed this dhuble character 
There is a wide distance between 
their disposition and the respect 
shoxm by the English and Amen 
cans to the opinion of the majonty of 
their fellow citizens Individual rca 
son ui those countries has its own 
pnde end confidence in itself but is 
never insolent, it has thus led the 
way to freedom whilst m France it 
has done nothing but mvent new 
forms of servitude 


Note (LSV) — Page 1S2 line 15 


Frederick the Great in his Me 
moirs has said *Yoiif great men 
such as Fontenelle Voltaire Hobbes 
CoUuvj, Shaftesbury, Bolmgbroke 
have struck a mortal blow at reli 
gion Men began to look into that 
w luch they had blmdly adored , reason 
overthrew superstition , disgust for 
all the fal les they had believed sue 
ceeded Devsm acquired many fot 
lowers As Epicureanism became 
fatal to the ilolatrans worship of ibe 
heathen so did Deism m ourdnya to 
the Judvical visions adopted by our 
forefathers. Tlio freedom of opinion 
prevalent m England contributed 
greatly to the progress of philosophy 


It may be seen by the above pas 
sage that Frederick the Great at the 
tune be wrote those Imos that is to 
say, in the middle of the eighteentli 
century, still at that time looked upon 
England as the seat of irreligious 
(loctrmes But a still more striking 
fact may be gathered from it namely, 
that one of the sovereigns the moit 
espenencedmthe knowledge of man, 
and of aSaire in general docs not ap 
pear to have the slightest idea of the 
pohticalutilityofreligion TheiJbrors 
of judgment in the mmd of his m 
stmetors had evilently disordered 
the natural qualities of his own 


Notf (L\.VI) — Pago 150 line 1 

Tlie Bpyit of progreea which the eaino time throughout all Ger 
showed Itself in France at the end of many, and was everywhere aeeom 
tlie eighteenth centurv appeared at panied I y the same desire to change 
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tho mitiltUinin of tlio tunc \ Gcr 
imn Instnmn rivc^ tho f Uowins 

I tcturo of >slml w in thin « it in 

in o\uj country — 

In tho accoiil half of the oij^i 
tionth ccnliirj llio non ij irit of tho 
Rgo j,r»l lally mlroliicotl cteit 

into tho occ1eMa«tical temt non Uo 
finm noro I cpni in llicm , ml tatry 
Mil toll mneo nw le tin irnny in them 
on otcr^ Bill nnl that cniuhtmil 
nb^oUitiam which had nlrcn 1} taken 
\ws’*CB'<ion of tho I iri,e Htatoa j>enc 
trntc 1 01 cn there It mutt bo aai 1 at 
tho Baino tunc t}iCl at no ])irto<l of 
tho eighteenth tt^tiir^ had thcio re 
clcaia^tical tcrrilbriCB jtoosouiicd b tch 


rrmarl able nn 1 optimal !o I rmcc* as 
dunn? tho laal ten >cara j nettling 
the I rciich IlcMliUton ' 

The rcjicuiblanco of thii prlare 
to that which 1 ranee then oITircd w 
rriiiaricaMc In I ranee tho mote 
moot in fivoiir of ninohomlion and 
proffrrxB began at tho nuno epoch, 
and the men tho inott able to govern^ 
nppearc Ion thcBtagi just at the liino 
mtIrii the ItcMjhiti n wa.» nliont to 
nwallow up ot on thing 

H innit l>e ob«cratl also how 
much all that portion of Ocnnain 
wwa tieillv liiimcd on ly the mote 
ci\ih*ation and political |ro- 
I mnci. 

‘“t- * - ■* 


NoTf (L\MI>-lago 1->1 Imol 

T«r LA\%« OF rvjusn ihom* that it is roaaiiiLE i-oa isartTCTioNs lo vt 

FLLL OF DF»»CT< AND TFT NOT PCEIENT TIIF ACCOUPUBflurNT OF IKE 
PUStn tL FNO AMI AIJI POIl TSHICn TIIPT WPCr rsTABLIHIEP 


The j ower which nat ona pa«sess 
of 5 roapeniig in epito of tho unner 
fections to 1 o met tntli m neeonuary 
jiortiona of their institutions os long 
na (he general innctples nnl the 
actual spirit wh eii nniniato tlioso m 
Btit Uions are f ill f hf nn 1 Mgour 
IB (I {hcnomcnoti which manifests 
Itself with peculiar hstinetness when 
the j il cial constit ition of rn„binl 
in tl o last century ns describe I by 
Clackatoac iBlookelinto 

Tlie attention is imine I ntcly ar 
reste 1 by two great diversiues. tl ol 
are \ery striking — 

First The liversitj of the laws 
becoiidlj The lirersity of the 
Courts that administer (hem 

I Dnersit / of tie Lates — (1 ) 
Tho .laws are different for Englanl 
(properly so called) for Scotland for 
Ireland for the ditferent European 
dopenleucies of Great Dntaui such 
as the Isle of Man the Cbamiel Is 
lands, fi:c an 1 finally for the Bntisfa 
Colonies 

(1 ) In England itself may I a 
fo ind four kinds of laivs ibe com 
mon law statute law canon law iumI 
eqiuty The common law is itself 
divided into general customs adopted 
tliroughout the whole kmgJom and 
customs specially belougmg to cer 


tain manors or certain towns or 
Bometimcs only to certain classes 
BMch as tJ 0 trades These customs 
Bomctiines differ greatly from c*iw 
other, aa those for in tanee which 
in opiMMitioii to the goner d tenuucy 
of th« English laws require nn **1““ 
distnbntion of pr poriy among all 
tl © cl ililrcn fga>clkml) and what is 
still more singular gi'o a ngbt of 
I niiiogcmtiiro to tho yo ingest cliud 
(borongh Eiigh"h) 

II — Divt-rtil j of (It Courti — 
Blackstone informs ns that the law 
has inatitnted n prodigious vanetv of 
different courts Some idea of "tins 
may beobtamed from the following 
extremely aummary analysis — 

(1 ) In the first place there were 
the Courts estabhsuel without the 
lumta of England, properly so called 
such as the Scotch an i Irish courts 
which never were depen lencies of 
tho superior courts m England al 
though on api cal I es from these 
several jurisdictions tojthe House of 

(2 ) In Eu„lan 1 itsol ^ ^ I am 
correct m my memorv among the 
classifications of Blackstone are to 
be found the following 

1 Elevenkinlsof CourtsofCom 
mon Eaw four of which it lo true 
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of nmtocmtic prclomninneo anil m 
c pialitj ovcrythinff that tcmla to 
lea'^cn anj i n> ilego of any indu ulunl 
before the face of justice to affonl 
guarantees to the ^^cak against the 
strong anil to gne a itroilommanco 
to the action of the stale— nbich is 
nntunUlj impartial in ilifTcrences 
onlj occurring between Buljecla— bo 
comes a tnncipal quality , whereas 
it tliminisncs in importance in pro 
portion to the inclination of tlio social 
state and joliticnl constitution to 
war Is democracy 

In studying tfio Lnglish jmlicial 
system upon Iboso innciples it will 
be found that, although it pormittcd 
the existence of e\ery defect that 
could contnbuto to rcnlcr justice in 
that country obscure hamperol 
slow, expensne, an I inconvenient 
it hal taken inflnito precautions to 

F roi ont Iho strong froui ever being 
iveured at the expense of the weak, 
or the State at the expense of tho 
private indmdnal The more tho 
obsmer penetrates into tho details 
of the English legislation tho more 
he will ece that every citizen was 


proiidcd with all sorts of weapons 
fir his defence, and that matters 
were so arranged ns to affirJ to 
ex cry one tho greatoht number of 
gnarontccs possible n„ainstpartiahty, 
actual xcjiality, and that sort of 
^cnali(\ which is more common nnl 
cspccuuly more dangerous m demo 
crntie times — the i enality coa-’istuig 
of the scrsBity of the courts towarls 
thoGosemmonL 

In tins point of new tlio English 
jndicial sy stem in spite of the nume 
rons secondary errors that may stul 
bo fotm 1 in it ai pears to me superior 
totlicrrcneh whicli nlthougb almost 
entirely untainted it is true by any 
one of these defect* does not at the 
same time offer m like degree the 
I nncipal qualities that are to bo 
found in it which although excellent 
in the guarantees it affords to ei er^ 
citizen m all dispotes between jndi 
anduals falls precisely in that point 
that ought alw ays to be strengthened 
in A dcniocmtic state of society lika 
tho French rsincly m the gaaran 
tecs aff rded to mdindiials agauut 
the Slate 


HotE (LWIU)- 

ADTA^Ta< 3 ES U’^JOTED BX 

This Gtneralit^ was ns much 
favourel m chanties bestowed by 
the Government as it was in tbe 
levying of taxes An example may 
be found m a letter of the Controleur 
Genifdl to the J«/c» dant of the 
of tho lie de I ranee (dated 
May22nd 1787) m which he informs 
the latter that tbe Ring had fixed 
the sum which was to be employe 1 
jjpjiD* woria o/ chsntj' dimog tbs 
year m the Geniraht^ of Pans at 
172,800 Iivres and 100 000 bvrcs 


-Page 151 Ime 19 
:be oiNfeRAUrf or rtais 
moreover were destine I for tho pur 
chase of cow s, to be giv en to diQerent 
husbandmen It may be seen by 
this letter that the sum of 172 000 
hvrea was to be distributed by the 
Intend ml alone with the jroviso 
that he was to conform himself to 
the general rules already made 
known to h>m by the Goierument 
and that he was to lay the account 
of tbe drstnbuiiou before fie 
troleur Genirat for aiproval 


Kote (LXIX.)— Page 152 line 27 


Tlio admmistration of the old 
monarcliy was made up of a molti 
tnde of different powers which hal 
been estabhshed at different tunes 
but generally for the purposes of the 


IVeosury and not of the Administra 
tion properly so called and whtih 
frequently hal tho same field of 
action It was thus uniio^sit le to 
avoid confnsion and contention other 
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^OTE (LWII)— PngelfJ Imoai 

noiv IT Wi3 TJUT Rr\OLUTIO’«AlY IDUS fcATUr^LLY SPRANO DP 
Mi-HS MIVOS PVJ V O'tDFR TH» OtD MOWItt-HY 

In 1770 tin aiocai ndlrcsucl a of elraw tlironf,! )iit tlio wlioIektDc 
petition to tlio Council for a decrco <lom 
to cst'ililisli n maximnm of tho irico 


Notf (LXXIII )- 

The neat Engineer in a letter 
ivTittcn to the InfeneJani m 1781 
relatiiiQ to a detQAuI for An mcrcaflo 
of intemnificAtion thus oxpressos 
himsctf The ctnitnant doci nol pfty 
heed to the hvet that the indemnmca 
tiona granted ore an capecinl farottr 


— Pago 1C3, lino 32 

to tho G^rt'r/jhU of Tours autllat 
jeonlo ought to consider tbemsches 
\crj fortunate m recovering only « 
port of their loss If such conipensa 
tions as tho claimant requires « ere 
to l)« given four millions would noc 
soQico 


Note (LXXIV)— Pago 1C7 Imo 39 


The Bevolation did not break oat 
on account of tlus prosperity but 
that active nneasy lotcUigeat mno 
vatiog ambitious spirit that was de 
stined to produce tbe Beiolution— 
the democratic spirit of new states of 


8ociot>— began to stir up e^erythlng 
and before it overthrew forapenw 
the social state of rranee was at 
ready strong enough to agitate an“ 
develop it 


Note (LXXV )— Page ICO line 1$ 

COLLISION OF TBE DUTEXUNT ADMISISTBATIVE POTTERg IN 1787 


The following may be token as 
an example — Tbe mtermedifttecoiD 
mission of the Provincial Assembly 
nf th% lie dft Pswnce cVaasneA the ad 
minis tration of the D^pdt de Men 
dictie The Zn<«i5ant ms stednpoa 
Its xematnmg in his own bands 
inasmuch said 1 e as this estab 
lisbment is not kept up by the funds 
of tho province D mng tl e discus 
e on the intermediate commissicm 


commazucated with the mtermediate 
commissions of other provinces m 
otderlo learn their opinions Among 
other onsTwera giveu to its quest ots 
exists one from the intermediate 
commission of Champagne inform 
ing that of the lie de France that it 
had met will tl e very same diffi 
cuU es end hod oSeced the same 
resistance 
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Kote (L\X.n )— Page 172, line 2 


In the minutes of the first Pro 
racial Assembly of the lie de Franc®, 
the foHowmg declaration may bo 
found, proceeding from the month of 
the reporter of the committee — • Up 
to the present time the fimctions of 


syndic, which are far more onerous 
than honourahlc, are such as to indis 
peso from Bcceptmg them all those 
who umto a snfccient competency to 
the mtelhgence to he expected from 
their position m life ’ 


Note (Li^VlI >— Pago 173, line 9 

feddal pionTB, ivnicn stii-t. existed at niE period of the reto 
Lcrrojf, ACCORDiKa to the feudai. jawtebs 


it is not the mtention of the 
author here to write a treatise upon 
feudal rights and, least of all, to 
attempt any research into their pos 
siule origin It is eimply tiis desire 
to point out those wmcii were still 
zeroised in the eighteenth century 
These rights played so important a 
part at that tunc, and have smee re 
tamed so large a space m the uuagi 
cation of the very persons who ^ve 
no longer aaj'tmng to suffer from 
them, that it was a most mterestmg 
task to find out precisely what they 
^cre when the Bovolution destroys 
them all For this purpose a great 
niunbor of frrners or rolls of feudal 
manors were studied — those of the 
most recent date being selected But 
Ihis^nanner of proceedmg led to no 
Ibing, for tho feudal rights, akhmigh 
regulated b> a legal code, which was 
the eamo tlwoughout the whole of 
feudal Europe, were infinitely various 
in their l[in(l<i according to the pro 
Vince or even llio districts, where 
the^ existed The only system then 
which appeared likely to lead man 
approximate manner, to the repaired 
result was the following — Ihcso 
frndal rights were continmdly giving 
nso to ail sorts of disputes and litign 
lion In ihcio cases it was necca 
nary to know how these nghlvwero 
ftcquiroi} hoiv ihov were lost, in 
viliat they consivtcd ciacllv. Which 
were Iho date that could only be 
eolU-cted by virtue of a 1 oval patent 
which those that could only l>e esUt 
lltshtd by private title which these 
on the contrary that had no Ueeil of 


formal titles, and might he collected 
npon the strength of local custom, 
or even m virtue of long usage 
Again, when they were for sole, it 
was necessary to know in what 
manner they wore to be valued, and 
what capital each of them reprff 
seuted, Recording to its importance 
AH these pomts, so immediately 
affecting a thousand pecuniary inter 
ests, were subject to liti^tioii , and 
thus was constituted a distinct class 
of legal men, whoso only occupation 
it was to elucidate them Many of 
these men wrote during the eecond 
half of the eighteenth century , some 
even lust upon the tlireshold of the 
Revolution They were not lawyers, 
properly sx^eaking, but practitioners, 
whose only task it was to point out 
to professional men the rales to he 
foitoned in tius BX>ecial and httle 
attractive portion of legal science 
By an attentive study of these feu 
dtstea, a tolerably minute and distmct 
idea of a subject, the size ami con 
fusion of which is at first bewilder 
ing may bo at lost come at Tlie 
author gives below the most succinct 
summary ho was able to make of his 
work Xlicso notes nro principally 
derived from Ibo work of Ldni4 do 
Iremmvillo, who wrote about the 
year 1750, and from that of lie 
nanllon written m 17C3 andcniitled 
• 2*r«i/C hutorique et prn/i< 7 «« do 
I>roi(« Seijnruriaur 

The een» (ilmt i» to luiy, Uio i>cr 
pctual <]Uit rent m kind and in 
money which, hy the fctulal laws, 
was niHicd to tho possession of ccr 
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tarn lands) stdl m the eighteenth 
century, affected most deeply the 
position of a great number of landed 
proprietors This cetis continued to 
be mdiTisible that is to say, the 
entire cens might be claimed of any 
one of the possessors of the property, 
subject to the cens at will It -was 
ah\ ays irredeemable Ko proprietor 
of any lands subject to the cent, 
could sell them •mthout bemg ex 
posed to the reirmi ccnauel that is 
to say, without bemg obliged to let 
the property be taken back at the 
price of the sale but this only took 
place m certam couhanea The cou 
iitme of Pans which was the most 
general, did not recognise tins right 
Loda ct Vcnles — It was a gene 
ral rule that in e\ery part of the 
country where the couUaae prevailed 
the sale of every estate subject to tlie 
cens should produce what were call^ 
lotls el tentes, m other words the 
fines paid to the lords of the manor 
upon the alienation of tins Kind of 
nroporty These dues were more or 
leas coDsuleroble according to the 
customs of the manor but were 
everywhere considemblo enongli , 
they existed just as well m parts 
where the drctl ^cni (wntten law) 
was established Tliej generally 
consisted of one sixth of the price 
and were then named lads But m 
these parts the lord of the manor 
had to establish lus rights In wlint 
was calJel jpnys Cent ns well as in 
pnjs coiii?tmier lha cens gave the 
lor<l of the manor a prmlcgo which 
tc ok I rcccdenco of all other debts on 
the estate 


years like the rentes foncieres whilst 
the terrage scigttexirml w as irredeem 
able Lands subject to/crrtf^ccould 
not he mortgaged without the consent 
of the lord of the manor 

Bordelage — A right which only 
existed m tW Nivemois and Bour 
bonnais countries and which con 
sisted m an annnal qmt rent paid m 
money, com, and fowls upon lands 
subject to the cens This right en 
toiled very rigorous consequences 
non payment of the dues daring 
three years gave cause for the eser 
else of the conimuc or entry to the 
advantage of the lord of the manor 
A tenant owing the hordelage was 
more open than any other to a 
vanetj of annojances on his pro 
perly Sometimes the lorl of tbo 
manor possessed tlio right of clmm 
mg lus inheritance, oven when ho 
diiid having heirs who hsi JegU 
Tights to the succession Tins was 
the most rigorous of any of the 
fen lal rights , and the law had 
finally restneted it onlv to rnrftl 
inbentances ‘ Tor ’ ns our author 
say« 'the peasant is always the 
mulereadv to beareverj bnrlen 
MareMQc w as the name of j eon 
liar dues levied iquin the ] o'^sessors 
ofland subject to the cens in very 
few places and consisting in certain 
pajinenta duo oulj niion thonatnml 
death of tho lortl of the monor 

DUnts Inf I o lies — There still et 
isteil in the eighteenth cenlti-y a 
great number of tithes in fief TJicj 
were geiiorallj established bv ecpi 
jwto^ntract and ih 1 not result from 
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ci»( 1 li\ tliPclrnrostjloclrtrali )n of tl c 
coiilimtf* c r \vl oro ll al was %vniit 
in„ tlio most irtcisclille 

ilin lies \ctulantfca — Tina nan 
Ktill prncltflcil tliroiigliout tho whole 
of tho kin^riloiii m tho cii,htcenth 
century It was n sunpln ri^ht of 
1 ilico Atlnche 1 to tho ri^ht of kn itf 
jiithcc In orler to exorewo it the 
wlio was Haul JHsftrirr, 
di 1 not nee 1 to posaoss any other 
tiUo riio hftn lira irn l/tnyea was 


..V e u<i„ lira vrnMngea was 

oUiRatorj upon t>cr\b)(ly flio 

rr,i,i.„u,. r.e Uurp,,,!^ - 


coM^awir* of Lnrpi nly pne tiio 
bcipicur tho ri^lit of pathennp in 
hn Miitapo a ilnj beforo any other 
MHO proj rictor 

liroit dt iiffniut — Tlus was a 
nglit still j OHStsao I by a fjimntity of. 
Snjncura (aa onr nnthnrs ha\o tl) 
eithtr ly enstoiii or special title to 
soil the wmo prown n|K)n their 
innnora for a certain i enod of time 
in general a month or forty days 
lofiro any one else Among the 
grandea covtumca those of lours 
Amou (lie ^fame and La Marehe 
alone eslolhahelit an! halrepula 
tioiis for It A lerhct of tl e Co«r 
daa At lea dated 28 tb Aogist 1701 
authorises pubheaus (aa an exception 
to tho comnton rule) to sell wine 
dinng the ba tm, but tins mnst 
1 avo referrel only to tho wmo of the 
Seijnrnr male from that years 
growth The eoiitun ea that establish 
and regulate the right of banpi t 
generally require that it should be 
founded upon legal title 

Droit ie Blame was a right 1 e 
loigmg to the Setgncur who was 
HaulJ aticicr to grant permission to 
tho inhabitauts to hare their cattle 
graze upon lands situate 1 throui'h 
out hi8 lurisdiction or upon waste 
lands Ihis right did not exist m 
any parts regulated by drott icrit 
but It was common enough in those 
wlieto the droit coutumier was in 
force It wm l„ bo fo„od mder 
different denommations more parti 
cidarly m the Bourbatmais the 
Nivernais Auvergne and Burgundy 
This nght rested upon the snppoi 
tibn that the whole territory ortn 
noUy belonged to the r m 

such wise that after the diatnbotion 
of the greater part xntofefa ecneiiea 
and other concoss ons of lands npon 
quit rents there still remained por 


turns whicli cotill only Ic n«fJ fr 
wnstp 1 astiirt ground uii I of wl ifb 
Iio tin Jit pmnt tlio toiiii ornry use to 
others Lhollune was eetablishcJ 
m scrcml amtumea , but it could 
only bo claimed by a Seigneur who 
wns Iltut Judieier nnl was mam 
tuned only by boiuo pjeeial titlcrOf 
ftt least by old cloiiiis siipiortcl by 
long possession 

I’iagea — According to our nn 
tliors, there originally exiited a 
I ro hgioiis number of manorial tolls 
Ulon bn(lt,es ntora and roads 
tons \IV dll away with a great 
iinmbcr of tbcm In 17i-l a com 
mission nominated to examine into 
the titles by which the tolls were 
clumed Biip;rCRse1 twelro Itindred 
of them nnl in 17C5 they were 
fitdl being constantly suppressed. 

* fl 0 j nijcij !o obsened m tins re 
spect says Henaiddon ‘was that 
limsiiiiieli M the toll was a tax it 


says iienaiuoon -wm w'— 
mnsiiiiich m the toll was a tax it 
wo4 necesoarv to bo founded not only 


wo4 necesoary to bo founded not oniy 
iq on legal title I til upon one cuianat 
ing from tlio sovereign The toll 
wasleviel De par le Hot Onoof 
tho conditions of the toll was that it 


uio conumons of the tou was luak *“ 
should be establ she! by lanf regu 
latmg tho dues winch each bind of 
merci andise had to i ay It was 
necessary that this tnnf should be 
approved by a decree of the Councu- 
Tha «.ll« euvs onO 


The title of conceasion says 
nullior had to bo followed by unin 
lomiptcd possosoion In spite of 
these precautions legally ta] en it 
appears that tho value of the tolls 
had greatly increased m later tunes 
1 know one toll says tho same 
autlior tl at was farmed out a cen 
tiry ago at 100 Uitcs and now 
brings ID 1400 and another farmed 
at 3J 000 livres that brings m 90 000 
TTio principal ordinances or i nncipal 
decrees that regulated the nghb of 
ton were pamgrai h 29 of the Ordi 
nance of 1CC9 and the Decrees of 
1083 1C93 1724 1775 

The authors I have quoted al 
tbo^h m general favourable Enough 
to feudal rights acknowlelge that 
great abuses were committed in the 
levying of the tolls 

Baca , — The ngl t of femes dif 
fof^ HiatermUy from the ngl t of 
toIL Kio latter was only lene 1 up >n 
merchanihse the former upon indi 
vilials an mals and carnages It 
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I'asncops'i'vrj llm ihfj riRlit inonlcr 
t) lo eiorci^Dtl, BhouIJ Iikr\\i«e lo 
authorise I bj llioKm^, ftml Uio dHi% 
to bo had to bo fi\cd bj the 

Ruue decree of Conned Uial esti 
bbshed and nntbori- (kI il 

DroxlJe Leylc (to \\liicli lnan^ 

other names have been pi\cn in ilif 
ferent places) was n tax loMe<I O(ion 
merclunihso brosight to fairs and 
markets Manj lords of tho manor 
(as apiKJars by onr /rKdisfes) con 
'idered tins right ns one Attached 
to tho right of haute justice, and 
srholly manorial, bnt quite mis 
takenly, inasmuch ns it eoul I onU 
be authorised bj tho King At nil 
Wntg this right onl\ belonged lo tho 
SrirtHCHr, uho naa JIaul jMsheier 
he loied the police fines, to which 
the exercise of tho right gaso occa 
«on It appears, hou ever that, nl 
though b\ theory tho droil d<- leytie 
conltl only eraanatc from the King 
d WM frequentU *et np solely upon 
the basis of feudal title or long pos 
session 

It 18 very certain that fairs could 
not be estabUshed otherwise than by 
Itoyal authonsation 

The lords of tho manor, however, 
had no need of any precise title, or 
any concession on the part of the 
I^g for the exercise of the nght of 
regulating the weights and lucnsnres 
' to be used by tbeir tossoIs id all fairs 
and markets held upon the manor 
It wag enough for the right to be 
founded upon custom and constant 
possession Our authors say that all 
the Kmgs who one after the other 
were desirous of re-cstablislung nni 
fonnity m the weights nnd mensiu^B 
failed m the attempt. Matters had 
been oUowed to remam at tho same 
pomt where they were when the old 
couf umc* were drawn up 

Chevnnt (Rights exercised by 
tho lords of the manor upon roads.) 

The high roads called C/<cmtn* 

du Itoi {Kmg s highway) belonged, 
in fact to tlie sovereigns alone, their 
formation their reimration and the 
offences committed itpon them were 
bejond tho cognisance of the Se%- 
ynenrs or their judges. The by 
roads to be met with on any portion 
of a Setyrteurte doubtless belonged 
to such Setyneurs as were Hast* 
Ju»UetcT» They had all the n^ts 


of loiric Riid iKilice iipfti them nnd 
their juilgm t<xik rp„m-iitico of nil 
tlio olftners eoininittctl ti(Hm them, 
except m lloynl cases At nii earlier 
jicnod tho Sn jiietirs Iiiid been 
obliged to keep lip tho high roads 
I assmg through their enyaen nr, nnd, 
AS n compi iisntion for tho cxjionses 
iHcmreil iti Ineee irpnirs tlu'j werp 
allowed the dues nriaing from tolls, 
cettlement of Imuti lanes and Inr 
nera; but, nt this epoch the King 
had resumed the gencnil direction of 
the high roads 

I tiux — All tho nvtrs Ixithnavi 
giblc and flontfiblu (admitting the 
passage of rafts), belonged to the 
King allhoiigh thevllowwl through 
tho property of ior»\a of the manor, 
niid in spite of nn> tillc In the con 
tmrj (hoe OnUnance of IfCJ ) If 
tho lords of the manor levied any 
dues upon lbc«c river«, it was those 
arising from the ngbla ot 15«hing the 
mills ferry boats, and bridge tolls 
Ac , m virtue of concessions cmnnnt 
iDg only tho King There were 
some lonU of tho manor who still 
nrrognted to thern'Clre* the rights of 
jonwhctioii and police upon these 
nvers, but this mnniftstlyonly arose 
front usurpation, or from concessions 
unj roperly acquired 

Tho smaUer nv ers vmqucsUonably 
lelonged lo tlio Sexyncurt through 
whose property they Uowed They 
possessed m them the sniuo rights of 
property of jurisdiction nnd i>olice, 
which the King possessed upon the 
navigable rivers All Seiynmrs 
flhMt»/«*fic«cr»wereimiversaUy the 
lor Is of the non navigabie rivers run 
mng through their territory They 
wanted no other legal title for the ex 
crciseof their claims than that which 
conferred the right of 
There were some customs such as 
the Coutume ilu Berrt that an 
thonsed private mdmdn.als to erect 
a mill upon the seignorial river pass 
mg through the lands they occupied, 
without the permission of the Set 
ynntr The Coxttume de Bretagne 
only granted this nght to private 
personages who were noble As a 
matter of general nght it is very 
certain that the Seigneur Haut Joe 
fitter had alone the right of erectmg 
mills throughout every part of lus 
juxisdiction. ho one was entitled to 
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erect 1 nmors for the protettionof Iiw 
property \Mtliout tlio pcnnUaion of 
the JiuIkos of the Seigneur. 

I oitlairtfs — 

/ Idiigi — T)io rnm\\nter that full 
upon tho Iiij*!! roaila heloni'otl cxclii 
m\clj to tho Scigneiira llautt Jut 
/icirrs , thoj niono \\cre ennhUd to 
(hsjxiHo of It Tho Srtrinrtir IJaui 
./KitiacrposscsKed tho n{,ht of con 
stnicljoR poiula in niii part through 
out ]uH jurisdiction and even npon 
lands in tho po^-iossion of thoso mIio 
resided inithr it, up in tho condition 
of JiaMn^ tlicni tlio pneo of tho 
(rroimd pill tinder water rn\nlo 
iiidiiidimla were onlj alio to mako 
1 intla upon ihoirown soil; and, o\cn 
tor this, innnj contoMira rtijiurc that 
pcnniasion ahonl I Lo obtained of tho 
•Scij/wfur Tlie cor/tMiurr, howcier. 
thus rcqninns tho ncijmesccncc of 
the Sngnnir, establish that it >9 lo 
1)0 Riven Rratnitouslj 

La iVcAc — Tlio right of fiahingon 
naMgableor floatable rivers Monged 
ojilv to tho King, and ho alone could 
niakoRTantsof till* right Tlioltoval 
Judges alone had the right orjodgui" 
offoiices against tho right of fisherj 
There were many Sei>jnctirs, how 
over who exercised tho right offish 
ing m these strcanis , but they cither 
possessed by concession mado by the 
King or had iisiinied it No person 
could fish, even with tho rod, la non 
navigable rivers without permission 
from the Seigneur Haut Jiitlictrr 
within v^hose limits they flowed 
A judgment (dated April SOth 1749) 
condemns a fisherman in a similar 
case Even the Scir^neHrstherasclves 
however were ohliged in fishro"- to 
observe the general regulations re 
^ectmg fishenea The Seigneur 
Maul Jiialtcier was enabled to civ© 
the right of fishing m hia nver to 


La Chagae —The right of the 
chase was not allowed to be farmed 
out Idle that of fashmg It was a per 
sonal right, arising from the con 
sideratiou that it belonged to the 
King and that the nobles themselves 
could not exercise it m the interior 
of thoix own jurisdiction without the 
jerraission of the King This doc 
trine was cslnblished in nn Ordmanen 
of ICGO (jar 30) The judges of the 
Scigueur had tho j ower of tolcui'' 


coRinsanco of all ofTincos against llic 
n;,lit9 of the chase, except m cases 
appertaining to bilfn ureaacs (signifj 
iHg, it would npjicar, what were 
gencrallj called 'qroaica bftes'— 
filagx, docs, Ac), which were con 
ituUrcd Ilojal 

Tho right of aliootingand hunting 
was more mterdictcd to the non 
noble than nnj other Tho fee I cf 
of tho non iioblo did not even bestow 
It The Kmg never granted it m his 
own Inint ho closelj observed was 
this 2>riiiciple, and so rigorous was 
tho right considered, that tlic 
gneur was not oUowcd to give any 
permission to hunt lint stiU it did 
constantly occur th it bagneurs 
granted such pemiissions not o^y 
to nobles 1ml to non nolks Tho 
Setgaeur Jlaul Juaticur possessed 
tlio faculty of hunting and shooting 
on any part of )iis own jurisdiction, 
but alone IIo was allowed to moke 
regulations and cstablishprohiUtion* 
i»l«m matters ajipertauiing to the 
cbneo throngliout its extent Every 
SctgiHtir ih Fie/, although not hav 
tngtbo fendal pow er ofjndiiifll courts 

was allowed toliunt and shoot many 

part of his fief Nobles who poe 
ecssed neither fief nor jurisdiction 
were allowed to do so upon tlie lands 
Indongisg to them m the immediate 
nti^liMurhood of their dwelling 
houses It was decided that the non 
noble poescBsmga park upon the ter 
ritory of a Sugneur Haul Juatieter 
was obliged to leav e it open for the 
iliversion of the lord Butthisjudg 
ineiit was given ns long ago as IGG8 
GareMnc* — Rabbit warrens could 
not be established without title right 
Non nobles as well ns nobles were 
allowed to have rabbit warrens bat 
the nobles alone were ^low ed to keep 
ferrets 

Colotnbiera — Certain coithivica 
only give the right of colamhicra A 
^ed (dovecots standmg apart from n 
boilding) to the Seigneurs Havla 
JuaUcters, others grant it to all 
holders of fiefs In Eannhinv, Bnt 
tany, and Normandy no non noble 
was allowed to possess dovecot 
pigeon house or aviary , the nobles 
wroe were allowed to keep pigeons 
penalties pronounced against 
tliose who Inllod tlio pigeons were 
extmnoly soveie the most nnJietn e 
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ptuuJuncnts were Roniclimes be 
stowed 

Sach, ncconling to the tmthors 
nhoTC cited were the principnl fen 
dal nghts 8UUcxcrci«ednnd(liics still 
lexied in the second h'llf of tho ci^h 
teentli centtiir ‘Tho nghta hero 
mentioned,' they add *oro tJiovo 
genemlly established at tho present 
time lint there are still icrj many 
others, less known and less widely 
practised, which only occur m ccr 
lam coif(«m«, or onl\ in certain 
tcijneiinti m sirtuo of peculiar 
titles.’ These rarer and more ro 
stneted fenlal rights of which our 
aiUhors thus make mention and 
which the> cimmcrate amount to 
tlie nnmlver of ninety nine , and tho 
greater part of them are directly pre 
judicial to Bgneultnre, inasmuch m 
they give the Seigneurs certain rights 
over the harvests or tolls upon the 
sale or transport of gram frmt, pro- 
visions 4c Our authors say that 
most of these feudal rights were out 
of nso in their dav , I has e reason to 
belieie however, thatagreatnumber 
of these dues were still levied in 
soma places m 1780 

After having studied, among tho 
Jeters on feudal rights in the eirfi 
teenth century, the pnncipal feudal 
ngbts still exercised, I was desirous 
of findmg out what was their import 
anco m tho eyes of their contempo 
ranos at least as regarded the for 
tunes jf those who levied them and 
those who had to pay them 

IlesauIdoQ one of the authors I 
have mentioned gives us an insight 
into this matter I t layang before ns 
the rules that legal men had to fol 
low m tbeirvalaation of tho different 
feudal rights which still existed m 
1765 that is to say twenty four years 
before the Eetohition. According to 
this law waiter the rules to bo ob- 
served on these matters were as fol 
low — 

Droids de Jnsltce — ‘ Some of our 
eoutunies he says, ‘estuoato the 
talue of justice haute, ba$se or 
moriennc at a tenth of tho rctenucs 
of the land At that time the seig 
nonal jurisdiction was considered of 
great importance Ethn^ de fre 
mmvallo opmes that at the present 
day the nght of juri'dietton ongfat 
not to be vtdued at moro than a 


twentieth of tlio rc\rnnM of the 
land, and I consider tlua vnluatioii 
Btill too large ’ 

Droifo I{onori/tque$ — *TIowc\cr 
ine<timnblo these nghts may be con 
Bulcrotl,' dcclaroH our author, a man 
of o practical turn of mind an I not 
eaiilv led away by appearances ‘it 
would be prudent on the part of those 
who make taloattons to fix thorn at 
a tort inodcrate pnee ’ 

C'orr^cr Seigneunitles — Our an 
Ihor, in giving tho rules for the esti 
niation of tho taltie of forced labour, 
proiestliat the right of enforcing it 
ivas still to be met with Eometiiiics 
lie anlnes llio day s work of on ox 
at th) sons and that of the labourer 
at 5 sons ivith lus food A tolerabU 
gooil indication of tho price of wages 
paid in 1765 may be gathered from 
tilts 

P/ojfi — Pc<T«tmg the laliia 
bon of the tolls our author says 
'There is not one of tho Seignonal 
nglits that ought to lo estimated 
lower than the tolls They arc very 
precarious The repairs of the roatfs 
and bridges— the most useful to tho 
coinmerce of the country — being now 
inoiDtainc 1 by the Kmg and the pro 
nnccs many of the tolls become 
useless nowadays and they are sup 
prc«S€tl moro and more eiery day 

I>roitclel*tchtet rfc Chatse — Tlie 
ngbt of fishing may be farmed out, 
and ma\ thus gne occa'^iou for solu 
ation The nght of the chase is 
purel\ personal and cannot be formed 
ont it njaj? eonsequently be reckoned 
among the honorary rights but not 
amoug the profitable rights nnlcan 
not thcrefirc be comprehended m 
any aaluation 

Oar author then mentions more 
porticolarly the rights of baiialilc, 
baniin leijle and blurte and thus 
p^o^es that these rights wore those 
most frequently exercised at that 
tune and that thev mamtamed the 
greatest importance He adds 

There is a quantity of other scig 
nonal nghts which may still be met 
with from lime to time but which it 
would be too long and indeed imjios 
sible to mako mention of here But 
intelhgent appraisers will find sufli 
cienl rules, m the examples we bate 
alrealv giten for the estimation of 
those nghts of which w e do not speak. 



30^ VVLtIL or LSTVTLS 


rsSimation tin Cens — Thegrcater 
nnmber of the couluvtca place the 
estimation of the ceni au denter 30 
(3i per cent) The high raluation 
of the cens arises from the fact tliat 
It represents at the same time all 
such remnneratiro casualties ns the 
loils et icntes for instance 

Dunes in/toleca — Terra^t — ^Tha 
tithes m fief cannot be estimateil at 
less than 4 per cent , this sari of 
property calling neither for care 
cnltnre nor expense ^henthefer 
rage or cltampari inelncles lods et 
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rentes that is to say, •when the land 
sahject to these dues cannot be sold 
withont paying for the right of ci 
change to the Sagneur, who has the 
right of tenure in eapile, the valna 
tion must be raised to 3J per cent , 
if not it must be e'^tunated Hhe the 
tithes 

£,e8 Dentes fonexhres, •which pro 
daced no lods et tentes or droit do 
retenu (that is to sar •nhicb are not 
seignorial revenue) ought to be esti 
mated at 5 per cent 
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la Ptro CsaarA Bte isa 

COOSE (L W ) Leirei from ofy Shetcb Book. Wilt Eeserip* 
UraText. SO Plataa 3V«I> finall fella 81a Ci. each 

- fW IT) Colleetlo&a towordt the llutory and Anil* 
qoiciaa «r the Ceuaiy «f Hanford Tet III la eottUnuallon of 
liuseauiha lUaterr lUoalreileo) dte £}11 sl<<A 

COOSGKT (Uonxu OoKmio) Adopted for PriTate Families 
Ur a lAdf Woodaota Fcap 6 to Sa 
COXrRTIlOPli. 0\ J) Tba Liberal lIoTcment In Eagliah 
LKenterr A SerlceefCawye PoetBro pa. 

CIlABUE(IlXT. O) Life A Worka JllaatraCIons Royal 6ro ti 
CRAIK (IIubt) LIR of Jonatban Swift Portrait, firo. 18a. 
CUlPPS (Vfitraon) Old Engllab Plate EecleBlasUc&liEeeoraUre, 
and UoaiPiila l(a llakar* and Olaaka. ^«w Ldltleu. With XUuatra 

tloni aedOQln firaln tla nauMarka aiad'iiaero 

*•* Taklcaof lh< HafaLattaraaod Mark* aoM aaparatcty Sa. 

— — Old French PUle, I\Uh Parlt Date Letters, and 

Other Starks, with lUottntloQL Bae. 8< OZ. 

CPOLEP. (Rt lies J W ) Correspondenes and Diaries, 

aworrt'Init !>' art Jrn»<«wo<Ja and Jonmala relatltiK lo the rhiaf 
1 » lita« aad l5o*UI 1 aanU *a tlw flrst hair ef tba PH-unnf Caoturr 
nd trd by Lnna J Javwisos Ul W llh I uttrUt. S t eU. Sra 4O4. 

— ProgreMire Geography for Children JSmo, la Cif. 

■ tVsewtUs Ufa of lehtMon t^e lioswsti.,) 

iliatorieal Eaaay OB the OolKotlne. Fcap 8 to. 1a 

CBORBatp CA\ALCASriLn. Urea of the Early Fletnlih 
Taiaim WeodtuU. Piwtera T< of i er Lartra raiwrSra t3< 
— — History of PaioUag la horth Italy, from Itlh to 
letb Ceatory WlOi ll astralMM. 3 T»U. Bra. 41i. 
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CBOWE A36 CATALCASELLB— 

— ■' — - Life aad Times of Titiso. with some Acconnt of bu 

iuBllj- from Mir end vopablUhedRconU '\Vitb Ponnlt end 

lUsatnOons. 2 1 ole Sr» tU 

Bspbsel , His life and TTorts, mth PatUcnlar Refer 

eore to t«e«atlr dl*«ovei«d Beenrd^ end eo eiluBstiTa Studj st 
ExUqi Dnotnei aud PUmm. SVol*. 8vo Ks 
CUUMILQ (R. GoBDoa) Fire Yeats of a Hnnter’s Life in the 
fuletrrtBrcfSoiijbAIhra. AVoodonlJi Poitero St 
CURRIE (C li.) An Argnment for (be Dtrimljr of Jeans Cbrut 
TraiutaW (ram lb« French Of tba Aval Ck BoraiOD Fort Sro. St 

CURT2DS (Psonsas) SUtdenia Greek. Grammar, for the Upper 
FomL Edited br De. IVa Ssm. Fosters. St 

■ ElncidaUons of the abore Gtammar Translated by 

Emrs ArauT Post firs (a Ad. 

Smaller Greek Onmmar for the Middle and Loiter 

Foidl Abridged (ram tbel*racr«T>rfc. dims Sa6A 

* Accidenee of (bo Greek lemgnagt Extracted from 

the share verb. Itmo. 2s Ai 

— rnneipJftj of Greek Xlytaology Tran‘laled by A- 8 

^^'nnss end C B Ccolsxo be» Ed noe 9 Tots Sts "Sk 

— ' The Greek Verb, »U Stmetore and Detelopment. 

TreaifsCed by A 8 Xftixa*, sad EL B ExeiJU? Sro iit 
CURZOK (lidd ^anr) Ylalu to (be Monastenea of the LetanU 

niaetrtUoos. PostSre T* M 

CuST (Gcnmi) Wantora of the Itlh Century— Citil RTara of 
France ted ElaelioA sy»]^ Id*. CsmBsndne«rFI»«tsssdAmlM 
» Teta lU 

— - Annals of the TTar*— 18th A 16th Centniy 

ITllb lisps. 9 Y«U. FostSro &i etch. 

RARinh (CiUBUs) life and Letters, mlh an aatobio^rrapbieal 
Chapl-^ Edi ed by hi» Son Fas^ns Daswlk F ILS. 'Vtith Fms 
tniu sxid'a oolevts. 3>ols 9d< 

DABWI^’a (CiLiaiAs) H'OPKS.— Kelt and Cheaper EdiUims. 
JotnuriL or a KatcaausT pcsiaa a Votaob bocxd tub 
WoSLO Crovn Sts Ts AJ 

Oaicia or SrcacseT Jlcsssor KinrainScrrctroT, or the 
FlrscTTmtlen of rsroTued Bscestnthe Bcroerle forLUa WoodniLi 
IJbraty Ed tloo 9 rols. Cram dro or popolsr EdiUsit. 

Cromsto. tu. 

Lzscxst or Mas asi> Snarrios rs Relation to Sex 
VoodratA Utrary Uitim S roU. Crvita Srff U> orpopolu 
UlUon. CrarnSra 7r tJ 

Vamatios or AsmUAsn Piasts iTSbxa DonnrncATiox 
SloodruU. SVdIa, CramSre. l»i 
Exraxsrioss or fat Esorzoss rr Max xs» Asquas. lYilh 
XUuftratloiM Cram fro. f/s j-nraroJ on 

VASioca CoSTiUTAsexs 81 VDtcB Oscoibe AEt Ismuzxs 
>T JirsTTA WoodnlA Cnnrn Era ** fJ. 

MomxsTS ASD llAarra or Cuxbiso Piaxts. IToodcats 

Cram gro es. 

JrjEcrmiaors Pxjm. Wo-deota Croita 8ro P* 
kryxers or Caoss asp Sox FcaoutATios tx thb Teoxtabu 

E lotiov Cram Sra *A 

DtfTRcxr PoBjrs or Puircaf cs PAAxrs or tba cAira 
hracm. Cram era Tr td. 



nST 01 - TIORK^ 


DAR^irr— t ed 

Power or >T PuifTS. ^VooJcnl* Cr firo 

The i ORJJRTto^ or ^ rotT*eiE Mottt* mnocon inr Acnoa o» 

\\ 8U9 »Ml! Ul MtkloM F«»»8ro U „ , . 

XiirK or } ii9Ui9 Uarwix W Itb & £U of 1 U orka bj 
iinurtiT Ks* 9E lortnlL 'Nc»m on tro*n6vo 7* M 
Facts aan iRotruc'iTa for DAnwix Dj faiK iloiuE 
Tr>n<UU<] br 8 UaEtai. TVooileuti roit bro &> 

DATY (Sib Homfubi) ConaolftUona in TrBFel, or, Laat Day- 
«( • 1 1 1 QKoiihrr codcnU F«p 8 to S$ lS<r 

— - -- Salmoma or, Daja of FIj iiabing TTooflcola. 

Fexp Sto 3« 

DU CO^SOY r A) Tfco Cndit of ibe Dlae A//a ® 

Janrutp IttniKb AbtMlitlft kod Soudka Map ami IltuanUoai 
" % 0 1 ro»t Bro JlJ ^ ^ , 

— 1.^ , Days an I Nigbln of Semes with S r Gerald Orabam a 

FI«1dF rreAtbuakim rUoaadlUuatratlMia CronnBre 1<A 
DENMS (OroRoi) Tie CiHcs and Cemetencs of Atrnria 
«" Plan *fid too lUuatm !• « SAoJ*. ilr I am 8 to SU 
—— — (I oorst) lodoetrial IfcJind ^tjfgcaUaDa far* P«c 
tleiU rollcj 01 IreUi IfvrUcIrUb Crowatro. Cs 
DERUV (Labi or) Had of lloaer rendered into AogUaA 
rUakNeow. >TUh Tor rai 3>ol« reitfiro jft 
DERRY (Disnoror) Uiloeeaof Ibo Paalna to Cbriat&nd Chjla 
Itanltr Th« Oamptoo Leeium 1 1 ir7£ 6r» )4i 

DtQBA ^pRor A \ ) LneUnda Caao Ileae Rwl* 

Third LdlUon. CtwnSro » fl 

— ■ ys hy tos'aod Maintain tie Dfitos A popular recderifiS 
«r the there DrCAS Fenp. Ir 
DOQ DKEARINO [See llotcstTBox ] 

DRAKE’S (St& Fubcis) Etfe Voya^g and Exploit^ by Sett isd 

litna St aoBl Oti«art poetSro. 2t. 

DRJlTRWATIRt (Jons) IIUI017 of tie Siffa of OJbnltar, 
ITTMTSS With tDnseripUoa or that OtrriiOB i'ottftre >• 

DD OHAILIiU (Paul B ) Load of tha AUdnight Ban lUos 

t <1 ^na 3 Vola. Sto. SSr 

■ — ■. ' ■ ■ The Viking Age The Early History Manners 

and Cu toma of t s ArnrUTa «r the EeclIab-cpetElaR Nat oos lllai 
tratsO t om a tin I va I and Jo Dm oda cairat. aad hogs as we 1 t 
from ibaane ent Baguaoil Udaa 8 Tata UediiuaSTa Vf bieO 
1 liiat at ana f/nfle/Vet* 

DDFFERIR (Lout) Letters from Ttigh LatUudes bYacitYo} 
a{t*DTMluid.JaoMaT«D.aad8|Htxhergaa WoOtteats foat Sto 7« ed 
Speecles and Addresses Pol t cal and Ijtersry, 
eetlrcnd (n the U«u« of Leida taCtaada, aod eUewhera. 8»o li» 
DuHCAN (Cot.) Huiory or tie EoteI Artillery Com 
p led ftom be Original Beronta Fortra (a 2 Tola Sto ISa 

Fngl h in Sjiaio or The Slorr of the Ear of Soe 

eeia on ISSt 18 0 w th Ulwtrattosa Btn 18 
DUKEB (Albert) bU life aol Work By Dfl TaAtreiso 

T aos steel from « o Genoae Edl d by F A Earn* U A With 
T ort a t and lUuatraQona XTots MrftvmBTo tla. 

EASTLAEE (Si* C) Contrlbatlans to tha Literature of the 
Fine Arts With lioaolr by I.AeT tUarLaaa 3TeIa. Sto "i/ 



ruTsiTsnrD n\ mr MnRRA\ 


CDUAUD3(\N U) ^ o]^g<9 ap the Rlrcr \maxon, includio^ ■ 
MiittaTan rontSro. 2 i 

ELDON’S (Lobd) Pahlle Bad PriTalellfe with Beleclloni froai 
bisbUrtM ie. Ur Uoktci T*>n* Istmit. 9\oU. PoitGro. }(r 

ELOIV {Loan) Lellcra and Jeomala EJilcd hy Tiieombb 

Wilkojrn. %Vlth l*r»t<rs bf I> kn Suntcf 6 to 1I« 
EhLESMhUt (Loan) Two bie^ea of Meana bytho Tarh84 
TnosItlelfromUikCtnakB PoatSta b 
ELLIS (W ) Jlidagascar Rertilled The renecnllon* and 
ITeroIsSafT«rlnga«rih«NaUTaCbTtatiM«. IK alratloB*. fim. IH« 

llemoir By Hia Sow lortralt. Sto 10^ Cl 

(Eob»so'<) Poeina and PragmtnU of Calulloa. ICmo 6$ 

ELPHTliSTO>F (no** M) Ilitoiyof lndla-»lbe ll!n !oo and 
MAhfifnoadia r«r 1 <ul«. F< 1 br >Ui* |8* 

The 1 « of the Bntiih 1 ower In the East A 
Co&t Bua I kcf h < ((( t ryof India In IbanitidM an I Uabi>mm«Jao 
PaUoda TJ W by Hia u Co cafHwae Bat* W h Mip« Stp tSfc 

— • I Ife of [See CoUBiioou.} 

- (II \Y) returns an 1 Insinict ons for Oma 

BcnUlTuranff W hTeiUostralana emaUtto lit 

ELTON (Caw) and U B COTTFBILL Adventtrres and 

DUfOfviMteaar (Ad Labodaod VooBtalss cf CM(«ts aaJ CdD ra) 
Africa. \M h Itapaod II uatra low 8»o. *!• 

ENGLAND (SteAaTaoa — BaairEa— Caosaa— IlrvB^MAauAU 
-^WTO— and eraiooral 

ESSA^TS ON CATHEDRALS. -Edited, with aa Introdnctloa 

By Deal* llowaov gta tU 

ETON LATIN OrASIilVE Pert 1 — ElemenUry Tor nse 

la tba Lgvat t onna Ceiso Inl «Uh iba taseiloa of tbs lludmwnr 
byA C Airuxa U V andll O IMstucAIA. Ctenaro a* CJ 
TUB PREPARATOPY ETON ORAUSIAH. Abndged 

from Ibo abora VTo k. Dy haaoms 14 os Crown 8 to. 9s. 

FUt&T LVTIN LXLRCISB BOOK, adap cd to the 

{.aOBCraminar Dy tbaaaiuo Edllow CrownBoo >01 

lATIN GR,13I3IAR. Part II For me m the PiOh 


FODi TH FORM 0> W Selections from Or <1 and 

TlbuIIw Wl b So ea tiy n G W nrtix. Foal 8to St 6d 

HORACL. Patti The Ode? Epodes and Carmen '^■nen 

1 n*. rntb ^ot.» By » \y loan*.* 31-A. AUpa. Lr wo eyo 

BSERCIbES IN ALGEBRA by E P ItoosE IL \ and 

AiTBOK Cock rtT iCA CmwnSro Ss. 

EAEBC13ES IN ASITHMETIG Dy Bar T Ditioa 

MA CownSro 3s 

FELTOE (Rsr J Em) Menoiuleof dohn PlmtSoulb twie 
t>residsaco( Use Royal Col osoorSiiTeeona. Porlral CrowaBro 7s. M 
FEE0DS30N (Jakm) Hwloiy of Arehiteetnro in ell Coontnw 
Oom tb« Eatl est T lOOS WiblBOi)! ostnUou 4 Tola. UedimaSro 
TaIa I AH Anr entasd JJedMml BSa 

HI Indian SiEasteni 42*. IV Modern. 31/ 6d 
FITZOERALD (B shopj Leclnrcs on Eccles asl csl Iliitoty 
IncIuJ Dg tho orig o and yrogRa at (bo Enil sb 1 *t rtna Ian from 
'(7 eliilo to (lie OraalBebeUloa. WlbaAlemotr S^cl9 Etq. 21* 
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LIST OP WORKS 


riTZPA-TRlCK Tk« Cormpoadeace Jof pimel 

O Conaell tie Llberilor Hoir first poUubsd, witU s lleBOlf •nd 
^oteB. With a Portrstf 2 Vol* Sto 
PLEMINO (PsoiBsaoR) Slndents Maanal of Moral PliUoaophy, 

n ith QuotiCionsudBcferencca^ FostSro 7 j BJ 

FLOW^ OABIIEN. BjRsT.Tcoa Jrkes. Pcap 8 to 1» 
rORBES (Oapt) Britlst Borma and ita People; NatiTe 
Uknncrs Customs kndPellstoft Cn>*n Sto 10« 6d. 

FORD (RiCBaao) Galhenaga from Spain. Post Sro. Sd, 
FOMYTH (WittiAK) HortCDSias, an Iluioneal Essay on the 
Office and DdUcs of an adTockte Illastratlona 8ve 7r 6ft 
FRAEOE (IliaTOET or) [See Artqcb — M iSEiuv — S«XTn — 

Bttoests •.-Tocoutnu.K.] 

PRENOH IN AliOlERS, Ihe Soldier of tlie Foreign Legion— 
andUi«PTUeD«n4fabd-«i*Kadlr Poat&ro ijl 
FREBB (Sir Bistls) Indian Uiaaiona Small 6ro Ss Sd 
. iijssloiiary Labour In Eastern Africa. Crown Sro. Cs 

Bengal Famine How it will be Jlet and Sow to 

rrereBtlutoreFanlDealalDdia WtbJdapi Cro«o6ro St 


— — (Mart) Old Deccan Days, or Hindoo Fairy Legends 
enmat In Seutbem ladla, with lotrodseUCD by Sir SastlS 1 ani 
>> Icb so III uUAtlcBa Toft 8 to 7 a ej 

QALTOK (F ) Art of Travel , or. Hints en tbe Shlfrs and Con 

trlTAncMaraiUbU loWUdwoDtrie* TVeedeoU PMtBT0.7t&l 

OAMBIER PARRY (T> Tbe Ministry of Fine Art to the 
UippInesefLlfe flcrlsed EdiUon witbaalodcz. 8ve ItA 
QEOQRAPnT [See Busecar— O borrr— Richarosoi — Suns 
— STeDsrtA’ I 

OEOaRAPHlOAL SOCTFTTS JOURNAL. DBie to 1881 ) 
SCrrLKJtCNTARV PAIEa« 

ScLI.I^i TraTcIiaod tteecanbes Id Weslera CblBA, By 
K. CoLMnaa BAtea. Map* Ivcyal S'O. Sa ... 
Tart ib— 1 Not-*a on Ibe Itcreut Ceosrnx'by Of (.enlrsl AsU| 
from liuaaUn 8»irt*s Ur 1.. UiCLMAa MoADAV ° 
nol l>UcDr»>7tfn tbe Coa't* o| bow O ' 


By . 

Tart^fT — ar^apLIcnt Latucedao. ily J 8 Kcbnc. Rcyal 

>at II PATt I — 1 Eiplnalloo In SeoUiarB and So iih western 

ttilna By AKTB BALD K. CnOuuoDA S. inai<>fc*r»?by 
and Carloarjpbr of Jli«raeloU. Ily {[ Uaa K mi. 
S FipUnitooa la yAoalbar Iknalninn* by LUut. Chaa 
Stawakt SDifB KN Hoyallirv £a M 
OEOrOE (EaaRst) The JIcmI, Twenty Eicblnge. ImpcrtaUto 42* 

• ' ' l^Ire and South ofriance. Twenty Etcblngt Folio 42* 
OEItMANT (TIistobt or) [See Sf asuiaw ] 


I a'iHmj 


GIDDOb^ IlUtory of the Pccltae and Fell of the Roman Ficplre 
lAUrd vlib aot«« br tiiiMA* Onewr ud IH Wv Sarr* Mada 
8 \c>lA 6r« ftM. StBdtatA MltkA 7 a Ca (B««am>s«TAJ 


OIFFARD (BovAao) Deedeof JTATal Diring; er, Aneedet** of 

lb« BrttUb Wtry reAy-SraL SaCA. 
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OILBEPT (lotun) Land«eap« ia Art before tho dajf of Claude 
tnd SUrtUr XMlb IV) Ilaatnloat. MedlunSTa. $0i 
GILL (Cart). The Rhcr ef Golden Sand A Jonmey throngb 
Cl lu to Biiroinh EJtedbrUC WlhMcKeftbr Col 

'an.B.CV lor rttt, ilap Md tlliutnitisiu. ieotSfO. Tr ^ 

■ (Mbs.) Six 2(onlha in Atcenston An DnectcnliCc Ac- 

count of a ScUatifla Ei^odUton. Mcr CfO'rnSTs Bt 
UliABSTOVC {W £.) Rome end tbe Vevest FasUons in 

Bel rIou Tbree Tract* &t«. T* U 

— GUaulngs of Past Tean 1813 78 7 VoU Small 

Sra it if neh I TfaeTbroB*, <tMl*rlBMCdn«ar(;<hoCiiblaeC end 
Conitl utlon II Pers end L tonrr lit 11 ctor »1eaitBp«ni 
UtiTC IV ForetKB. \ »ed \ 1 EcciM saUcel MI IIIkcI noeono 
QLEIQ (O R.) Campaigns of tbe Brillah Amy at Wulilngton 
sbJ Nsw OrUcaa iMtSvo. ti 

Slotj of the BatUe of Weletloo Post 8to 3r 6 d 

Nerratlro of Sale* Brigade In AOghsnlslan PostSTO 2s 

Life of Lord CUre. Poet 8ro 8» fid 


• ■ Sir Thomas Mnnm. poatSro S* 6f 

GLTUbB^SzE Steraxe) Kolos on the Churches of Kent. VTith 

PteraMtirW U QltdjtoBc )f p tllDtuatlens. Sn m 

QOLDSiHTQ S (Otrrxe) Work*. Editedi with Notes by PtrxB 
Ccnrioejui. ^ Irost es 4 ToU. Sre. 30* 

QOMU (F hL Sib Wk) IIU Letters end JoumU 1799 16 
19tS EdludbrF C CarrCoraa Wh Portrait. Gre 12*. 
GORDON (SiB Alzx.) Sketches of Geraan Life and Scene* 
Craa^aWarefLibaratloft. P««te«o t» td. 

(LiOT Dorr) The Amber Witch PestSTO is 

The French la Algien. Post 8 to 2 

UBAMMARS [See Otntiios — Etot — H sit — IJottos— Kisa 
EDnaBt^-LaaToes-'MACTtsn^'UaTTRi.s— Swtn ] 

ORAN VJ LLB (CaABtzs) Sir Mector e W etch. 2* Oi 
GREECE (IlrsTOBT or) [See Gbots — Skith — S iimETia ] 

GREY (Eaai.) Ireland the Cause of iU Present Condition 
ladUisUtaSBrcsprapesrdrorRslDprovtzaent Crown Sro 8<.6<! 


GROTES (Oaoaos) WORKS — 

Eistobt or Gbxect Prom the Earl est Times to the close 
of the gooeraUan eoatemparair wUb th* Dm b or Alexaudor tbo Great 
Oi&uM m. ForCra t lod PUe*. IS VeU. PeitSro 4 j each 
Futo and other Compaiuoiu of Socrates. 3 Tols. 8 to 4$S 
or a New £• K n £4 ted br AoszawDca Btiw 4 Toll Crown Sea 
Oi cacti (TAr FoltfcMj mejr *e Asd 3<para y). 

Awstotle. 8to 12» 

SIiaoK Wobk& Portrait. 8 to 11a 
liXTTSBs ow StninaLaan ks 1817 9s 
Febsowal Life. Fortr^t, 8 to 12« 


QROXE (Mbs.) A Sketch By XanT Eistulxb. CrowaSro fir 
ODILLEMAPD (F 11) MB The Craise of the Marchesa to 
KadkcBi ka and Maw Golsca. Wi b Notltas «C Fonnom asd Liu Mu 
and Tirioua Is aads of tba Ualar Areb poUgo W b VL ps and ISO 
I B« rations Sfo*. Sro 4 j 
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LIST OP WORKS 


HALLS (T D) 8cho6l Manual of Faglish Grammar With 
lUua riUenii noi] PracUes) l^erebcs ISuio Sa^it 
— Primary Lngliah Orxmmar for Elementary Schools 
With nuraerons La»r« SM and gr»do» afl PatilDg Lessons. 16m0 It 

• Manual of English Composition With Cop <5Q3 lUastra 

Uens and Praetiral Lxere bos 12aio St fd. 

— Ohilla First Zdtin Bool, comprising a full Practice of 
Nouns PreDouns, and Adjectives n h the Verbs 16mo Ss 
HiLLAMS (Heniit) WORKS'— 


The CoustiTuno’iiii Bistobt or Esotinn from the Acces 

Blnnof {teui7 (bo Seventli to Die Death of asArfra UiB SeeoDd Aitrory 
2d ton 3 Vela Sva S0« CbUnd <n»> S VoIs Poatevo 12s Slu- 
det s Pd < oa Pestavo Ti. M 

Histort or Eobopb mraiBa the Middls Aoes Library 
Ed I os S Vole evo 80s «sl AU «»> S Tola. Poet Svo 12s 
SndtHfiEd um Poitavo 7s A/ 

LiTEHanr IfisroRT or EoitoPB ntnuno tub IStHj 16Tn arn 
DTUOssruasa I brort Kdltioo 3 ToU Bvp SSs CabiottMM, 
dVols. PoBtevo ICs 


' ' - (AiiTnuB) Literary Remains, in Verso and Prose 

Pertrale, Pe*p Ovo 3s dd. 

HAMILTON (Abdubv) RhciosheK Memoruls of Frederick the 
Orsaiiod Prlnea Uootrorprusoia 3V«ls Croanave Sis 
HAFT'S ARMY LIST (Ptdilt^edQtuirtnlyandAnnually) 
BAT (Sta J H DaeirHOBn) Western Barbary, jla Wild Tribes 
and SsTMO Animals PootSvo Is 

HAYWARI) (A ) Sketches of Eminent Statesmen and Writers, 
2 1 0 s dvo SSs 


The Art of Dining 

PoitSvo 2s. 


or Gastronomy and Gaetronomcis. 


A Selection from the Correspondence or tho late 

Abrnbstn Uayvard QC td (sd »I b oo JnUod e oir acMunt of Mr 
UiywardBaatlyUfe. Ijjll t CaiusLi. 2 vols CrownBv# , 

HEAD S (Sir FaiBcis) WORKS — 

Tub Rotal Enoiasm lUiulrallons. 8 to. 32i 
Lir* or Sir Jchb ncnootBS. Post 8 to la 
Ripip Joosfsis ACROSS tnn PaiiPAe. Post Bto 2s 
Bcbblu rsoK TiiR Bwxsrv IRustniUoni!. Post 8io 7t Cl 
BTotiM AR» roRBBs OP tb« t. and h IV R. PostSro. 2J 
nrHUtS (Bisnop) Journals in India. S'Vola. iostero. 7s 

I oellcal V orU. 1 ortrUt FcRp 8 to 8s 6 £ 

A New Fngjul r.Jile 1 with Notes 

nCCPIKS (I t ITob Jons) Memoir of hU Public IJfe 
IrhUsea IdwBtdii.rtv. CB. 3V*l. «rA aU 

llEllSUlH -3 B, 

*mt JOU. lUiBCBBU WlhlvrtsaL Cro«a8»i li At. 
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FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 

SAKD BOOK— TRAVEL-TALK. En^tiah Prencli, Qernua, tad 

lui xa. Nev and Ret «ed E) tlea. ISaia St 6S 

DICTIOVAEA Eaglidti French and G man. 

ConUhaln? all U a werdx and UI <na le phruei lifcelf t> be itqnind by 
atrarell'T BiumlSataatbe Idmo. Ca. 

HOLLAJtDANDBELGIUlL 3IapandP/aa8. 6s 

1.0RTH OERMAHT and THE THIVE,— 

Tbe niaek ParaiC, tba Uartz. TbanoAmli] Saxos Svltxatlaad, 
Pa<*a, tba G aot Moentalna Taonat. Odenrald bJaau aad LoUt 
riogvo. HapindPUiu. PestSte. lOa. 

SOUTH OERMAlfT — - Wortembarg, Bsrana, 

aetorU, StyKa. SatxSari; (ba Atpi, Tjtel, llaQcafT and the Dasaba, 
fnmClm U thaniaak Sea. Uapa aod Plans PoscSro lOr 

— S^nTZERLAlxD, Alp» of Saroy.and Hedneat. 

iaTnParta, ilatn aad Plans Post Sto 10> 

FRANCE Part L Normandy Brittany, the French 

Alps, tha LoU& Seine, Gtronna, and PTrenees. Baps aad Plans. 

Is M 

— FRANCS, Part If Central France, Antersne the 

Catanaa, Berpiody tba lUarae aod Saeaa, Pceeaan, Nlisei, Arie^ 
Uanetl ss,tharrse<liar»<, AUaea,Li>mJDa,CbMDpasea At. UaM 
and Plata Post Srt. 1i Ci. 

HEDITBCPANEAN — iU Pnneiptl l*Ianda 

Li ««, See^./S ttarbosr^ tad BsrdtrLttdt. P<r Traretlers asd 
baehunes, tri b Marly 60 Maps and Plans PestSse 20# 

ALGERIA AND TUNIS Aigiera, *Coiatanttae, 

Oran tba Atlas Raott. Hap* and Plans. pMiSto. iQa 

■ " PARIS, aad Enttrona. Map# and rians. 3/ 

' SPAIN’ Sltdnd, The Cutlle* The Ouqne Promcea, 

Lms TbaAstsHas Oallela. £s(itraBdar«,AadsIi>aIa, Kosi rimnada 
Mania, Tat#a<la,Cata>oal^ Aracoo, Nstarre Tbs Oalearie laianda, 

Ac At. Maps aad Plans. Post Ore 

IOPTUO^L. Lisao* Oporto, Ciotre, Mafn 

MtJdra, tba Aiorti, and tba Canary lM.inja, Ac. Map and iTaa. 
Potters. 1 t 

VOimr ITALT, Torio, 3UIan Cremona, the 

Ita an LakM, Itanratao, Brcorls^ Verooa. Uastna. 'Measia, Padai, 
larrara. IViVisoa, fUToona, &la>lnl Piaeenta. Gama (ba fUrlena. 
t ■nlr^Pama.lloJtna.aod Roaapaa. UapsaadPIanj PmiBto, 10# 
— ' ■ Cr VTltAL ITALT FloteDce Locca, Tuscany The 

Mar>baa,t.inbrta.Ac. KtptaodPlaaa. Peetata ICw. 

TOME Ann m Enribon. 60 Maps nDdnaoi. 10/ 

" SOUTH ITALT Nspita, Pompeii, llercttlaneom, 

andVatariot. KareaadPUna. PottBro. 10a. 

NOI A1 Cbnaliaals, Btrren, Troadlijem. The 

F]«U>acd r}..-Tda b.spaaBjnaaa Po.( Bra. Ba. 

' SWEDEV 6toekbo)iii Lpaxia. Ootieabnre, the 
SboruafthalWtU Map. and Pita. PottSro. ft. 

.1 DLNllAPK Sleawlp Holstein Copenhagen, Jet* 

U»d ImUaI >(t«aadni<a. rMlBro, ea. 

• RISSIA St PsTsuerKo Moscow Pousn end 

Pttuto. Map. and rtana. PoatBrt. Ka. 
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LIST OP WORKS 


HAND BOOK— GREECE the lonhut Idsnda Atheos the Pelopoc 
nasu». tli« Ig «f tbe ^^ean 8«», Albunl*, Tli«"“'r Mge«iJoDJ< 
*c InTroPtrU Mgp« plios Md M»w*. PostSTo 20 

TURKEY IN ASIA— CoJrsTiMiBoPLr the Boa 

jiboms Dgrittrii** Broagg PUfa «f 'Snj Cnte Cjrnis ^myr®* 
Epfaess* the Perea CbanhMr Couts »( the B sck Anoea ■ 
EopbrateiTellep Itonteteliiduk &c Slaps and PUne Fo9t8<e 
— EGYPT The Conrae of the Nile ihrongL Egypt 

asi PDt>)a, AUxandna Calte tbelxe Snu Casat iVa p7TaiQi<ta 
Blcai theFToem ktapa and Piaaa PostBro Ita 
HOLY LAND— Stma pitEsini* Penuunla of 

Blnal Edom Byrlao Deserts Petn, punaaeus end Palmyra Uapa 
end PUBS. Poatsra sog 

*•* Uap «r PalsaHea. In a ease 12f 

— DOSflJAY — Ptfonah Beejspoor jCofapeor Ooa 

Jubulpaor Indore SotaI Beroda Ahm iwtAbad BsiBn*et2>> Xnrratbet 
dM. sup and puna. PostSre ISg. 


MADRAS— Tnchmopoll Madura TinneT-elJy Tnt! 

eorto Baoeeare «y*ace ThsMIeirU TTyaaad Oetaeamond CaUcul 
Uydertbed AieaU EloraCarts &«. i/spsanipaos PfstPrs X« 


BENGAL — CalcjlU Omsa Bnt>»h Bnrtoah, 

Kanconn iCeulm In ifandaUr Darilling Dseei Pa na, BcaaK* 
t< W rcerlMt* AtUhebaA. Caempot* Uookno'r A*ta» Qeallor 
MiIniTal Delhi Ar Uap* »ad Plast. Poatgre SOa. 

^TflE PANJAB—AinTaoll, Indore Ajmtr JajTOf» 

Esbtati Sahensp f Ambala, Ledlaaa, lAbare E in, 9 mla. 8 alkat 
rMlu«ar Bevul FUdl Atieek, Kanshi 8 bl Ac. ^lapa IJj 


ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK—ENOLAND AND W\LES An Alphabelleal 

Band Booh. ConJm «d Into Ona'Volome for the Dan of TrareUe a. 
'Wilhsaiap PMte e 

— .-LONDON Map* and l^aus. iGmo 8# 6«? 

ENVIRONS OP LONDON »ltUn a cttcuUnl £0 

mtlee. 3 Tote crown Bra. 31a. 

8T PAULS CATHEDRAL. 20 •Woodcut*. lOi Od 

— EASTERN COU^TlES Chelmsford IlarwJcJ Col 

theal.r IfalJon CATsVrfdK* Dy ^ewa■rk*L | urr 8L Edmond* 
IpewltVi W«odb.ldK«. keHxitnwr Eoweftatt, Morrlcb ^ansoatb 
CrvacT &«. 11 tp and t tasAi. POrtero 13a 

— - CATllFd AL.S«fOaford reterboroogh. Nonrleh, 

□y endLomta. W| h w Uluetret one. CrowaSro, 31a 
-■ ■ KENT Canlerbory. Dorer RaniPMie Ph«m«*» 

IlacbeaUr CbaUieiia yvoelwleh tUpeaednaae IffitflTo ra-CJ 

— ■ SCS^LX Brtf'bten Chtebeater Wortl log llaaUog* 

l^weA^Amnlel ka. Hire and'neei. J-relSm. A; 

SUltREY A^D HANTS Mn^jian CrejUn J el 

f ete, OMUfuftt l>nal hk eg n«hM or pno tvAtsi on Itre | on* 
erlMomUi lite or Vriuar a* > epeaal 1 Uoe, pa>t are. 


rUBLISlIED BY MB tIURRAl 


HAND POOK— BrUKS, BDCkS AND OKON,^WnJwr, Eton 

R»»dliij{ Aylmturf IJilirtJe** \\yeorab« lt»nl«r Oifon! Blenheim 
the Tbeaei Ac Uepeendlleu PottBTO Si 

'BILTS DORSET, AND SOMERSET, Balubory 

Chlppenhem \\#]rm4ulb Sterbntn# ^T«1U Bilb Btlitsi Teantooi 
&« Mep Poet 6 to 13* 

D^^OV, Extter, Bfraeombc Llntou, Sidmontb, 

Diwllsh Telgeneulh llrmouth P«TeDport,Terqner UipiendPUn* 
Poetero 7i U 

• CORN ALL Launceston renance, Falmontb 

the LiciRl, Lead* Enj Ae Slep*. rottSte Ai 

• — CATIIFDP \.Ii3 of Winchester Salisbury, Exeter 

St elb ^(ebrsfer Rsebrste r Ctaterb tf aoil Albane. SS i h 1 JO 
IlluilraUftiu ^ \eU CnimBTOi SC* Dt. Altans wparetelr Ci 

OLOUCESTER IIEPEFOED i*i> WORCESTFP 

Clreneeeter Chdleehem Strand Tenkrahi rf Liomlneter Basf,M*t 
Tera. Kldderral nter Dndef Embain,Ae. Step- roitSra if 

CATIIEDPALS of Brstol GloucesUr Herefora, 

S7oree((tr and UebfteU tMiheOlUasue lew CrevoSro }b 

■ — NORTH WALES Bangor CnrojTTen Bvanmarls 
Soavdao, LUnbeib Dateellj Coanaf Ac Map) real Bra 7r 

' SOUTH WALE^ Monmootb UantblT Merthyr 

Tt]4ar\e»tn Parabrake CennwibeB Tnhj Svswee, TboTTpe Ae 
ilap Pm Sra f« 

C\.TnEDPALS OP BANOOR ST ASAPH 

UuuUff asdSL DevUs. '(Vitti mulnUam Pmt Ere l&i. 


NORTIIAMPTONSniPP AND PUTLVNT)— 

Senbiiortan, Pel* Ixiroaiib Tadeastrr pereotry Jt» ket U» 
boraufeb Kf etiac t>cl ngberonyb TbrtpttOB, SUm/otd, Lppiag 
heS9 Uekbea kUp* PoitSva 7r M 

DERBY NOTTS LElCEbTER STAFFORD 

Me 1oek,Bek<wrlI Cbetswortb The Peek Bu en llerdvick Dot* P*I« 
Aebbamr Sgatfavrll MeatacU JCecCent Burton Belrotr jreltoa ilov 
brer Wolm bempcoo UcbBeld WetseliTemirortb Mip IN>st Sro Ot 


• L\NCASniRE Waningtao Bnry llanchest^r 
LiTCrposL B nicr Cli beroe Bo ukburee M l,{in Pro* en,Rncb 
(lele,Len£ee <r Sou bport BUckpoo «e Ueps d;nene.PoslSra.7,.Cil 

— TOBE^HTRE Don aster Hnll Be by llererley, 
FcaThoroiebftihtby llenrente r prr liMdr Wek tcM Brndf rt 
Dellier Uaddored bl Obefll Id. Mepaad Pleas. Paste a. 1 

CATUEDPALS of Tort P pan Dnthaia Carlisle 

Chester ead Jlsn b*»t*r hBOlIhutrulanf 8Tel» Cr Pro. 21r 

DDBIIAM iS9 NORTIIUIIBERLAND Nev 

IS 1e pa I oglon u orkion Be Ucpeel SbUlds Benrlrk-os Tueed 
.. AJauckjAe Hap FoalSeo. 9t 


Uoipeih TyaemonUi CvUsueeo i 
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LIST OF WOnKS 


HAND BOOK— SCOTLAND, LdlnlnisKSfelroie Kdso Glaasrow, 

I>un frl « Ayr “titilug Arran Tl« Ciy<S* Ob»D, inrerary, Loeb 
LpiuanJ Locii KaTHnn an<J Tiosnirla CaJ«l«nl»n Canal laverneM 
Irrtli. l>un>l>>p, At>erd<>*n Oraonar bky« CalttineStl, Ucaa Sntuer' 
land Ac Maitandlia a I MtBva da 

IltKLANl), Dnllln, Belfast, ilia Clanls Cans®- 

way liocrgal Calvay Waafotil CMk Ltaterick Waerfnrd laiHar 
sey, Uaniry Qlangarir £« aiapaandriaea lostSro iOs, 
QOIAjV 7A\ (J 0) A MonlK In Norway Pcap 8 to 2s> 
HONEY BEF By Rbt Thomas JAMta. Feap 8to Iff 
. (Tncoooaa) Life By J O LocanAat Fcap 8re 1 a 
HOOK (Daaw) CtoTeb DltVionarj A MtnosI of Btferenco 

ClariryaanandSl id'Btr y<ei* Edition tloro gblymtami tilted 
WAl.TralIo-K,M A asdW It W 6Tci-nt.8 21 A 2t«d »» *U 
HOPE (A J B*bebfom> 1 Wori-lilp in lL« Cliarcb of Lnglaud, 
Sto n« ar P«i>utar&lfCl mu/r»M Bro Sa ed 

IVoBSUir ARO OuotK. 8 ro Ot 

nOPE-SCOTT (JxMta), Memoir (See OitnsBr ] 

HOlUCL aNewLaUloaof|lieTe«t. E4lUd t>y D*ar Miufxw 
with 100 WoodeaU Cr-maB<o 7« At 
— i^ec Etor ] 

UOSACK (Jour) Tbo Piso and (Irowlh of ibe Law pfNatlons i* 
citahlUhed b* gfn'ral ujtee anil by traaile* freiB the earliest tlDef 
U II a Treaty cf CireehL 6ro. 1*« 

HODOnTOM S (Lord) Menograpbs, Pertoasl and SociaL With 
PoTtfaiiff CrewBOTO 10« 6J. . 

. ■ - PotTicAt WoRRB. CoUtettd Edition ^YlUi Po^ 

trait, i Tela fcap S'«. lie 


HOME AND COLONIAL LinRART A Series of Works 

•depied for allelrctea and elaanee ef Reader* barioa bean aelMted 
for thalr aekDewIaisad latereal aDdabUlty ef II a Autbar* Feat 8*0. 

Pabllebed at ti aail it Od aseb and amiaged under two dislltteliw 

baada aa foUava ■— 


CLASS A. 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY. AND HISTORIC TALES 


1 SIEQE OF OIBBALTAR By 
k TUb AUUER WITCH By 
HasT trurr Qosoo]i k* 

9 CROMWELL ARD BCNYAW 
By Ro«**T BoprnxT 


B CAUFAiaLS AT WAStilhG 
TOM By RiT O R.Om o 2» 
8. THE FRENCn IN ALGIERS 
By Laot Durr Ooatxir kr 
T TUBFALLor TUB JESUITS 


). BALES InUOADB. By Rkt 


U THE BIEOEB OF TIE'WA- 
By Loan BLx.uiiaaK ye 
n THE WAYSIDE CKOSB By 
Oarr atiuia* 9 > 

19 BKFTCULSopQERUAKLIFE 
By S a A Donsov 8 e &i 
1 * TIIBBATTI Eor WATERLOO 
RyKc* <2 R OlsKI St ed. 

15 AUTUIIIUUKAPUY OF 8 T£F> 

FENS U 

16 THE BRITISH FOET 3 . By 

Tnoiits Faicneu. 3r M 

17 lilSTURILAL EOSAVS By 

Loei> Manon Sr At. 

1 S.UFE OP LIJRD CLIVE. By 
Ray a R Oli o Sr 8d 
1 » NORTIi WESTERN RAIL. 

WAY BySia F li ilsin Sr 
SO EIFKOf^MUSKO ByRST G 
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IS LETTEItSFKOM MADRAS B7 
A Litor ^ 

le BIOIlLAfD SPORTS By 

Cnikiu.E« St Johk 3< &/ 

17 PAMPAS JUUKSEVS By 

F B liitr b 

lAQATHLKnOS FROM 8PAIV 
By K CBino FO(n S« Al. 

Id THE KI%ER AMAZON By 
yr n Fdw 4 bew> b 
so MA^NEI<S a CUSTOMS OF 
INDIA RyRKT C Aei«>fT> b 
•1 ADVENTURES IN MEXICO 
Ry G F RcxTOT S$ «-t 
StPOKTLOtE AND OALICtA 
By Luu>CiiuiiitT<vic b M 
2S BUSH LIKE IN AUSTRALIA 
Rr R>T f! IUtaictb Sa 
34 THE EIBVAN DESERT By 
Satis Bt loss b 
a SIERRA ECONE. ByAlasT 


1 BIBLE IM SPAtli ByOsusos 
BOSW.W SaAI. 

t QYPSIESoraPAIN ByGsnas 

Botri w 3* 6ct 

8*A JOURNALS IN INDIA By 
E •m ? Ursa 8 V }* b 
B TRAVELS laTRsliULYLAND 
DyluTsnd Mro kT. b 
e. MURUCLU AND THE MOORS 
RyJ Dkustirvjra Uat b 
r LETTERS k Kt>U TBs BALTIC 
By A Laot S« 

8. MW SOUTH WALES ByMu 

MkkkOtTB b 

9 THEWESTIVDXE5 ByMQ 

L«>»1A •• 

SKETCI 
S kJor 

11 MEMOIRS Ok FATHER kUPA 
U A lA TTPEE AND OMOO By I 

lUkXAR MkiraLk sVoIaT* ' 

It Mia'*IONA«y LlkE IN CAN 
AUA> iiy RST J AROTT b 

*•* ^eb vorfc otky ba bkd Mpanlely 
XlUBNEr (Bifot Tos) A % ofSse tbroogb tbe Crili b Empire 
8 »dtl Afn k, \ • n ic n«* Z » 1 «nd Tb *tnt • S«ul«iTta’i ■ In) s 
lb (b '*«* ti t«b C«U(o(uU,Or*E«B CkBkda Ae \M b k Map 
*k<jL<. CmToeTA, sii 

ntIHy(\ Ton) TboStrn^U «f (be Bnlsir ane for Nitionsl 
Ind (ood DCS A III T'T •( b* Wtr bvnrMB R KkH* kud brrU 
In IBS gnd«r 1 1 lec AkSkkbtv Cre* tTo Si 

HUICB (l&e Fia<ieoi.«) A llUtory of EunUdi) (row (be I&ta- 

•la uf Jsl 11 * Ck.-«>r 10 lb« lUTnlai an ftfiess NivCItlan rartwA 

conrr M aed annils to b* Trrtty »( R« 0 IF>> Ry J & 
Biiiru. M A M I n 7 C<A nrvd Jr<i>s A70 Pactfro7«A/ 

,« « MsIw.lnSik'tk. pr n tk Cd each 
HTI^NEIVELL (Janes T) Englaods Cbron cie m Sion* 
I)« Tcd frriu I rsannl Ob « t* a af Iba tkU >irk Cb re *a 
Abbots M no larWa Ck la *01 r«lke anaa uJunya tbivuab 
Hal pv all lod. avithll<t m ns. MeUlun Stt* |< 

lIUTCHlNauN ((iZT } l>»g Dreitilug vi)b UtiiisAad t-odt for 

tl o*a aba I TO tha pns and I a r B k\l b 40 I ua n nnt. Cron 

era. tied. * * A Sonsrary rf tba Ro ealar CaOiTlka part, li 

nUTTUM {II E.) I TiDetpui twcra ma IntrorlDCilou tu tho Hlody 
af Gmk l-amprafkniJ or nasmnnr Da rat s aad Ekantaa-boak 

'Vltb Vaanb tanns. lbr<k Af m. ITma. la. Sd. 

' (Jinn) Janten onH 1 blilp Tin ArlovTlda Two 

rOBiirkkll* kiHawlMiiat aaan s f Fl«n4a • » h ■ da «rtp n af 

1 a at • nr Soe » y n k *"0* a ba II b Cr nry Cr Bro. lOk 6/ 

IlT'r>OLOO^ lioTiuTkBTor [^JcuarJ 
ICI L.V^D [S<« CoLM — UtrmisJ 

INDIA [Sre Fihiinttosr — llABi»Booxn— SHnn— Turu— 

Van tk" Ulan.— LTalLl 

INOL (IN A I iir ) Society ia Pome tmdcr (be C» are 
1PQT ANU AlAMULS TcstcU ta E^t ^alil, SyiU, ud 

(SnllsIyloM FiM tiTV * 1 . 

lEEIAND [SooOmt] 


LIST OP TTORKS 


I 


JAIIES(PL) The Wild Trib»* of «»o Soudan with an aeeonnt 
of the routa from A\»<l7 llairah P> DmgnU anJ Darbor "^^^5 
Cliapier on ths Co» lltlonof tie Soudto by flia 8 Bajcek. Slapaon 
llliutrait iM Cmm 8 to 7* Cd 

JAMESON (filas) Llres of the Early Italian TalnUrs— 
and Hie I rogreu of PalDilns fn July— Cimabns to Baiaana ^iu> 
60Portralt« Poatavo 17* 

JAPAN. [See Brai^— Mooxsrr— H ie® ] 

JENNINGS (liOtia J). Rambles among (he nilla In the Peak 

of Derbyshire and ontho BsoUt Dona \Vltb afcelehesof people by 
ths way Wltb33 llluatrations Crown Sro tS# 

rield Palha and Green lanes or \\alk8ln Snrrtj 

and Sussex ropoUrCdltlmi. Vrnh Dlaitralloes Crownero 0* 
JERVIS (Esr W. IT) The Calllcsn Church, from the Con- 
cordat of Boteva. ISIS to ibo Bevelnllos 3Vitb an lotrodoetlon. 
roriralte S'tols Sto S8« 

JESSE (Edwiro) Oleaoingsin Katar^ History Eep 8 to 8# 6a 
JOHNSON'S (Da. SiMtrcL) Life (See Boswell] 

JULIAN (Ret Jonn J) A Mlctionaiy o! Hymnology. A 
Campanian to Eal<iii>e Hjinn. Book* Setting forib 0>« Orlglo aM 
nutory of iho Jtnnn* e»nuiood Jn tio inoclpal tty>?"*|*> . 

hoileeiefdiolr Audort Median Sxo. _ 

JUNIUS* ^nwRiTiEo ProfoaalonallylBTMtigatei Edited by ib« 
• n« E. TwiftTToa Witt FaealoiDea WMeuIji 4a. dl" A8Jf 

EERR (Root) The Consnlliog Architect Pyactical Notes on 

AdDlatiindro UU&eul los CrownSre Pt 

RING EDWARD Vita** Utln Grammar 12mo 8e 6A 
' ' ' ■ Pint Latin Book. 1200 2# 6i 

EIRE (J Foetca) ILtloty of Charlee the Bold, Duke of Bur- 


EIREE3 tlandhook of Physiology Edited by W, Moxam 
BaatKaadT D n«axn Will soO IDoairations BostBro lU. 
EUOLERS HANDBOOK OF PAINTING— The Italian Schools. 

AbewEditlan Te»t od locorpoiatnCtboreeulUiofalHhoiCOotreOTOt 
dtaeonrtaa llyCiiA Havax I.aTaiu>. With SOB llluiitntioua S toW 
CroiriaSTO Sga 

' The Oerman, PlemUb, and 

Dnlcb Behaols IUt1m 4 By J A Caowa With 60 Uluatrmtiona. 

nVola. CrewnBTe 5i* 

LANE (E. W) Accoaot of the hTanDers and Caatomt of Modem 

EsyFUauo. -IVUta lltnatnUm* « Tots rmtBre ISl 

LAWTiBSS (Ho* Eviti) Majox Lawttace F L.8. & Novel 
SVoK CrowoBro Sis td. 

LATARD (Sir AH) Nineveh and Its Remains. With Illuetni 

tlona Post Bro Ts 6d 

— Nineveh and Babylon Discovenee In the Enloe, 

" ~ axeIe(nAnneDfa.KBrrtlc««ti Ae. Ill .rrsikins PmIBto TaSd 

Early AdTcnluict in Persia, Babylonia, and Susiana, 
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LENNY? Modem CJoaloms *sid MMners of BiWe lAiid*, ia 
lilastnlionofSolptare Mapt uuI Ulus ntloBs. SYoU Sro. 3is 

LESLIE <C K.} Handbook for Yoang P&iaten. HJiutrattona. 
Post 8rc 7* W 

LETO (?ox?oaio) Yght Monllu at Home danns tLe Yallcan 
CoaaelU Sra lla 

letters TiOK THB Bitne. Bj Liot Eistliss Post 8 to 

Manus. By Mas Maitlix® Post 8ro 2s 

BtEKU Ltosnt. By Mb*. MnirtLiK. 8/ Gd 

LETl (Lkosb) History of Bnl ok Commerce and Economic 
Pregress of Ihs VatloB, £rom I 63 to lS*Sl 8ro IS 

— Tbe Wage* and Einungs of the Workiof Classes 
ia 1903-4. 8ro it td 

LEX SALICA tbe Ten Texts with the Glosses and the Lex 

EmvaSata. Srnoptteal f aditad |)X J It llcotus inth YoCe* eo 
IberraoklshTrerJalatbeLexSalleabrlT Kzas efLerdeo 4iO. 
LIDDELL (Deut) ^tndenta Ilialory of Rome from the earliest 
TimeatolheesUMUbninitortba Empire WooCenla. Po^tSro, 7« Si, 

LINDSAY (Loan) Sketches of th* History of Chrutun Art. 

haw El U»B *V«U. Crown S»o •!* 

LISFINQS from LO^T LATITUDES or the Jonmal of the Hon. 

tBoal«<aa<iAlaCWa.Adit*lbf LoeoDcrrasis WlibtlPUttaSte tU 
LIYIhOSTONE (Da) First Expedition to Africa, 161l><4S 
IKaMaUsoa. Potttwo. TaOl. 

— .1 . Second Expedition to Africa, 1958 01 Illiutra* 

Uaes. Post Sro < Oi 

— IaU JonmaU In Central Africi, from 1885 to 
his Uo4 h. CeotiawotbraMcTatiTwarhIs iMtm ntata tad nfftriaea 
B/K«« Iloaioa WatLsa. Slap* and t astra oat. tleli Irs tit 

Personal Life. B/Vfm O BUIki-.DD With 

atao and Portra t. 6r0 tt 

LIYINOSTOMA Joamal of Adrenlnret in Fiplorins Lake 
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iolo Cafillit) e«r*e See tu 

SCOTr (Sia OiLBCBT) Tne Bu>e and OereTopiseDt of Med ami 

Arthl aetore >Vl hdOOII o tn leoe 2\ela. hledamSro. <2 a 

SCPUTTON (T E.) The La*» efCopjrwbt An ExamlnaUoti 
. of be } riodr « «b eh • oa d I eguU o L erery aad ArtfiUe rro> 
pa ly la Lr. « d »n<Ie terCoiol •»<*. I0» •»/ 

SEEDOIIM (iliRBT) Siberia in Aeix Mith De cr ptiona of the 
ural llielnr/ JUeratlooeofll f<l>> Ee I u IM I lu Crton Sro lie 
EELUOKMS (Loai ] Notes on some Pa&iaites >a tho Litargical 
Ulaterr oCtbo Tef nued EnsU b Cbvrrh. 8ro. St 

SHADOWS OF A SICK. ROOM rreface by Canon Lznoos 

Udo. *1 6 d f 

SHAH OF I KIlSIA S Dlaiy daring bis Toor tbnagb Europe in 
irs tTIlhrortrel Ct"»J»8»o tie. 

8nA\N (T Bj Manual of Eogluh Litcratare. Post Sro "e Set 
■- — Spec nena of ToglUh litcratare Selected from the 

CUafttrlcn real are T« eJ. 

■ 1 1 (Rosear) Mi> t te High TaHoTy Yathani) and Kashgar, 
aad lUlita Jeuroey oeor flw Karakoram l>ata. ttith Kep aod 
I Ultra oni, Sro ISr 

SIEMJ \3 t'Sia W K ) CP Life of By W*. Pow C K. Sro 

■ Selection from iJ o Papers ot 5 rolt Sro 

BiKRRALFOKl Dearribed In Letters t« Friends at Home. By 
)i>a81iTLUi real Ore So. Sd. 

SnUlONS (Carr) CousUtntion Bad Praeties of Coarta-Mar 
tial Sao. lOa. 

SMILES (Saacst, LLU) WOPRS — 

Bainin raeisuu frpto the Earliest Period to the death of 
the aMfbFiuaiia. IJattraUaaa. B Tala. Crova Bro. TaU sack. 
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UST OP WORKS 


SUILK3 (Saui:£l, LL D ) WORKS — conlinwd < 

liin: jjrv IjAcors, or, ChaiaeUristics of Men of InJastrj't 
Culrarr, «Dd Gcnlua. Pmibro 6i 
Gkobok STZPnrtsoR Poet Sro 2r td. 

JiUE3 Nbs^jtto. Porlnti and IllDstrstions. Post 8ro R* 
SKiTcnKi.Tt:BAT.iST(TEos.Ei)w*M) IUtt*tr»tions.P<»tfiTO Cs 
ScoTcn Giolooist (Bobebt Biok) lllnslntions Cr£rol2r 
IloatrEsroTS js Erolibd aso Ireubp CrovnSro 7* 6<f. 
SeuIIelb Witb inostralioDs of Condnet and PeTserer' 

Mca pMlGro. 6i 

CnAuc7£s. A RooL of Koblo CbaraelertsUce. PoatSTO. 6< 
Tnain -A Boole of Domestic Couneel. PostSro 6^ 

Dftt With IIlostratiaosofCoiiTage, Patience, ondKndarsnee, 
Pe*t Sto 6i 

iHomBiii. BrooftiriiT, or^lron-Worken and Tool Msken 
FoitSva. t* 

Mbyov IsTEBTioirisn Ifnrsnr PoatSeo 6t 
Bot‘ 8 VoTaoBllocxD tnz WoBtn IHoatnUono. PoetSro, 6S 
SMITH (Da. Gioaar) StadeotahUnoolef tba Oeognpby of BrltUh 

](u}(s rb^dcal luid rttUUetl. \Mtb Olapa Josterv. f«.U 

■ life of John \\H*on, DD Owahoy), llis*lon»ry and 
Tblliin(hr«r{<( forlrtta Po*t$TO V>. , 

Life of Wm Carey, DD,17«1-1854 Bhoeoater and 

JdaleoAT PralViMr USaeterft, PrseeWaod Kanibet it tbe College 
et tail ^^illlUD CalttitiiL J enraltiBd liluitnitunt Sm 10) 
— — (PotUF) Iltitery of tbo Ancient World, from tbe Creation 
le tbi fell ef the A^min empire^ a.n. 47a 8 Vet* See. Si* Oa 
SMITH S (Dit. M B ) DICT10KARIE3 — ; 

DicnovaaT or tob Biblk, iu AntiqnltJea, Blograpby, 
0eo,rnipli7 »nd !>altir«llII»loi7 lUottnllcoa. a^ei» Ore ICOa 
CoscisE Bislk DtenoBABT JIliMtraUoDe. 8ro 2U 
SmitFK Bulb Dicttobast lUaairalloaa Poet 8ro 7a C>J 
CoBisTiAB Aitriocirtea. CompriAiog tbe illitory, Initi* 
( ilnM.AnJan(liii(i**ef(beCazl*UAan)9rcli lUaitrsUffOA. 8 \»1< 
M<etos8To sr 

CdiuniAX BtosuruT. LirnuTvas, Sem, a'm Docrann, 

Om ibaTlmvfsr tlui Apr* Ac«<t CLArlfBACl*. aiMlIaioeT 

r<4« «>wvU(« la A >«u fLie, e-c, 

Okisb ABO roMAX AnTwetTiiB, XlluilraUoaa Ifed 8 to £4^ 
Glkik axo Itoxix BiMurnT ivo Mitkoioot. lUoAtiatloni. 

iSeU UedItinBfa. tl4t 

OtacK an ] oxis OtooiArar. 2 Vole. lUtutntieaa. 
Mtoiun 6*4. se«. 

ArLAi or Abcixtt OMBArirr— Biatt'At ax® Cubical. 
r»<K clca 

Ct-AuiciL DiennxAir or Mitholmt, Bf-MaAroT, ab® 

(Uo«K>rBT i^ol. Wlia T» Wa>A«lt«. !•♦». IS, 

SxALtns CLArAifAL Dter ttoo^Jesta. Crevn Gro. Te tC 
SxAiLXk Di«i »4iT or OarxK a»p Pubax Axyi<,tmr«. 

VkMArflU CKrcian O, 04. 

Ct^viara tATU t xcum »«*T VXXh TatXe* «t to* 

ano..C»l<aA*^ U>M7 tri, |0. 

PXAUts latix ra«u«a PitrioiAar J»e« ancl thoreerlir 
B4«tw4 l4 ■!.«. ltM.rA.OC. 
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B1I1TII3 (Db.'\\m) BKQIISn COrRSE — 

Copious 150 CKiTicAt ExoiunliLiTnr DicitOTABT 8 to 2U 
RuallxrEbguso 1 ATin'Dictio5iBr 12ino 7s. Cd. 
SciioolMihoai,opF5qu9IiQbuc2Uk TTitQ Copious Exeeoscs 
and App«ndUM FouSvo 9i td 

rxuiiST Ebolish Otixuia for ElemeBlarj Schools willx 

t&nifn Ip graJuR edP nli>gLa«4an« ICmo If 
Hi50it. OF EsoLun Couposmov With Copious Illusira^ 
tloDa aad Tne leal Eiarelaci. lima. Si BJ 
PantABT lIiROBT or Obitaib 12ino is (Sd. 

ScRooL ZrAruAii or Mooui't OcoaBApaT Putsicaz. aso 
fe] (Je<> Foatfips Si 

A SitALiEK Mabual or Moocar QiooBApnr ICmo 2s Cd. 
BMITH S (Dr. \Tst ) FP^ENCH CODUSE — 

FtiXRcn PuTrariA Part I A Pint Coorse eontolaiog a 
Onoisar D«Im il-i Ei« H'«a utd VoutniUHei. ISsia. St Sd. 
Appxboix so Fssson PauetPiA Part E Containing ad 
dltlonal Txe clxao w b Lxamlnstlan Papers. IPmo. St 6( 

FaxRcn Pbikoipia Part If A Ecadjos Book containing 
Fal] ea B oriet asd AnatSoietk Hatnral llUterp and SeeDesIrom tbs 
liutorp «f Fnaca W Itb QtamnsnesI QuesUsfia, Vetet Mil Mplow 
Ltpaolos eat O eUeearp ISne <t Sd. 

Fasaco Puhcipia. Part Ilf Trosi Cotsposltios eoafauung 
It n(« ea Treat a en »r Cnaliab lots F tse) tbs Prtne pal llnlti of 
(he rreoehSiQ axe^mpa sd « ibths Lsal tb,ssd s Spt toalle Course 
of Fxtre tas (he Bpnus Itmei. it M 

SsuDerrs Fazten QiuKicaa. Introdactlon bjM Llttre 
peat Bre di 

SvALtBR OautaAR or tas Fartca lurauiaa. Abridged 
feem tbs sbora ISaie St Sd 
SMITH’S (Da TTa ) aERMAN COURSE 

OsaiUN PRreciFiA Pert I A First Oennaa Course contain 
IngeOrMiDitr Deleetsa Ei« ds«Beok.aDdTecaba]ar1el ISms Bt SiC 
OiMtAB PairaPiA. 1 art II A Reading Book containing 
Fab es. ADtedolta. Na ural IIUtsiT sod Eteoes f sm tba Hla orp of 
Oermusp Wl bQues oos r<oea utd Dletlouarp Irma. St Sd. 
P&ACTICAL OciKAS OraxSAR. Post 8T0 ts 6d 

SMITH S <Db 'Wji.) ITALIAN COURSE — 

Itauar Frircipia Parti Anita! an Conree eoatalnlnga 
Orammar Delectoa, Eaardas Seek viib Toeabolariei and Uaterialt 
Cor lUUan CoaranaU o. line Sa. Sd. 

ItAixAR Pizscxpu Part IL A First Itaiian Reading Book 
eoDlalslog Fablei Aiu> detat Ittatarp sad Faata aa fr m Uie beat 
1 allaa Au hoi* a«l b CraiDinatltal Q eaUoaa ISo at asda Coploas 
Et/moloeical D cUooaty ISmo. Bt M. 

SMITH’S (Da. Wk ) LATIN COURSE — 

Tub Youso Bsoi^bbrs Fraar Jiatir Book Containing the 
Rad tneolt of CranintAr Eaar Omnoat cal Qoe leoa and Exerc mi 
vl b^ocab tnriea Be Dg BE epplOBSIoae tor>lndplaLatlaa,Fartl 
fsi^oangCbl d ea I3mo tt 

Tbb Youso Becp(5kr 8 Sxco'vn Linr Boon ContoinlDg on 

eaxpXaUn Itetdlng Deok « b aa Analjatl of Ibe 8 ntrnoea Kolea 

asdalli t ooarr Ua oeaStopplnE atoDO to Fltaclsla LaUsa Fart II 

for Young CbUiiren timo Sm 


Lm or VrORKR 


SMITH S (Dr. Wm ) I mx CotMv — t nu^L 

1 riRciru latiRi lm I lint i^lin Coume, cocUltlnf;* 
Ortmnxr a«.Kn4 1 1 hIm I ok nf li t mi><' lort • I rj*. R< ^ 
t (•■atlMl.sMxcflMNMeo.Atlj'* rc.kr.Jt' nvuaa 
«r« arrart it lx' !• •ala I «o*t> »*>! tlaaaitju in I a* l9 Ui« I'lkUO 
B n 1 I »•» ■>». k<»* .rr w h !»• «vl eg Tir riti 

AtfgfPix Tu 1 Ktxtm Litixi l»rl I tcio^ AiillDoaii 

k ( «>K r i%B tak iMk t kj-rr* tea V> CJ 

I riRCtMi lurtxA ImH A ll«atins1>ook critTibelocT 

( M^C ap^ T 1 'naan An at, and II aU jr 1>lLk ^#tw aad l^ia. 
thinarir llr a 8( U 

reiRCiru 1 iTisi Imitl A Toelry Book Jltijunelm 

tadraauna n Ul « an 0 anai t.a In I n»«lr ttna St 

retRcim I iTrrk i'krli\ I rt«e Ci>mp»« 5 tioa JlnJn ei 
Py« ai a* h I aavtilaa I tj-UnailoM «f 8knj»rB* and EttfUtt* 
CBlht87Bfx. nuo. luoi 

rMRciMi I A7tm ^art^ Rliort Talei mi Auecdoto* for 

7r*a4 nn)aol.aU IkiP® 9* t »• 

Lirtv IsoLiin ^oe*Bc^i■T aru Fimt J*H 5 Firotini 
I t oaarrutron a a C«a»tucaNrr« a» C/ *R. 1 Jd» “ 
SrrDcm ] iTiR (iRiMMiR. lot il • 11 i;ber ionni A nett 
a .d rx (rb 7 rxtl atlltan Tat R*o ei 

1 am ORixxiR. VewLlitUa I'’®® 3/ 

Tdfim Grbviru Aoticnu and Ijsjt Boor or tas 

Akiau Una S tl 

BHITIldiUk Wu) OUFIKCOUEM — 

leiTiiGuca latil AFlntOre«kCoor»e eoBlslalnpaOram 

Bi«r l*« «« a and CtarrW>iMek. kM k\«tak ^ ®A 

ArtEtKix to ixtrii CnrcA larli Ccnialning kJduional 

Lianlaat \\ Ub Lean la I«b Par* a 1 o>l 6ta >*• 

IsiTiA OiACA. I art II A Ktsdicff Book Co&UInlag 

«rxrl TaUa Ae<«d«t<t rab aa UxUi lv(7 aad Ontlaa Ulatorr 
Itma 8« «i ...... 

liitiAOiiAiei. Tart III rrow Compoalllon CoutalnlnglLo 

1 laa of 8711 at vi k wipio a Ciainp aa and t la Itmo. St $J» 

StvvtfTB Gupk Guvuab. lot tbfl Illgltcr Forma 

roatera Qa 

SxiLLXR Omik GuKvas. l''ina S( Cd 
Qrcec AcoiDtxcx. limo Sa.<M. 

Plato Apology of Eomlea A« With Notoa. 12mo 8.r OJ 
SMITHS (DK.kka() SftlALLMC HISTOltlES.^ 

Scxinru Uistost With Maps and Woodents. ICmo 
a> 6J 

Abciot Histobt TToodcoU. 16mo St ScZ. 

AKcisar OcooRirnr Woolcuta. XSmo 8a Qd. 

UoDSBx OroaKArriT 18ino 2t Cd. 

OaxECB. WivU C«to«rcil Uap and Woodenia IGmo 8t Gd. 
Home With Coloured Mapa and WoodenU. ISmo Ss Cd. 
CuBttcALMrrnoLOOT Woodcuta. ISmo Sa Cd. 

EnotAM) IVI ltColoaredUapaandt7oodeuU. ISmo 8a 6d 
Esol SB Literatdks 10mo Sa 6cf 

Imvak-naB. IGmo ^ ftsL 

BOIIEIIVILLK (ilABi) Phyalcat Geography PortralL Post 
Goppytiflattthe Physical Bcioncea. PostSro 9a 
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SOMEIlTIULIj (Mart) Molecular on I Mieroaeople Science. 
IlliKtrmt ODi. t ToIr pm 6va 2U 

SOUTH (JoHii F ) IIoiselkAlil Snri^r/ or, Illnla for Emergen 

tleg AMih UoAjcu *. Pcap 8r» SaOiL 
■ ' Memoira of [■'eo Icitob.] 

BOUTIIET (Kobt) 1 iv«A of R itijaa and Cromirell. Post 8ro 2# 
STAMIOPE’S {F.ABI) W ORES — 

UiSTOKT or me* tn* Pcias or Qcie’t ^Vjrjr* to 

TOK PSACI or % UflRtusi mi-at. »re« rsatBrs. b exb 
Lira or R ILUAU Pirr PortraiU 3 VoU, 6ro SCa 
M taCKLUisns. 2 'Vote. Poat&ro ISr 
Brntsa Irdu mox m OttoiTTo 1783 Poit 8ro 8 a CJ 
Hisroar or Fostr Fite." Pont flro Sj 
H iSTORiut 4BD Camcii E<SATt PoitSro Sa. Cd 
Tux Rbtrixt rsou Moscow avdotubr Rmaisl FostSro 7 a 6d 
Lira or BiiiaifUcs. loslSro 10 a 6d 
Lira or Coboe Post 8ro 8 a 
Stobt or JoAB or Arc Fesp 8 to 1a 
AoSRESSCS OB > ABtOOS OcCAStOBS ICmo lA 
BTA^ liEya (Deab) R OIUaS *— 

Snit Aso PAicsTiTa Oulcnrcd Maps. Sro 18 a 
B touiiBtaB lIobT Labd liXinciod from the above ITork. 

V\oa4«ijli F«4 p er< i» 6/ 

EAATtBB CnoACU Plins Crovnfiro Ca 
J awus Cames. From the Earlteet limes to tbs CbruUon 
Era Pattnlt snil it pa S\ols Crum Bn JSa 

CccBca or Sootubo 8ro 7a 9J 
Episties or St Paoii to toe Combtriabs. 8to 18a 
Lite or Da. Absold Portraii. 2 ^ ols. Cr 8ro 12 a. 
CAKtanovar Illostratloos. Crown 8ro Oa 
V rESTXPMTiB Abbet lltaRtratioD*. 8 to ISa. 

SbBXOBS FRCiCBEO IB R CSTXtEaTEnABStr 8 to 12a 
litEBOiRorEpirAKD Catuebi'<e ABO Mart dTAciiET CrBro 0A 
Cbbistiab InATiTOTiora. Ea»aja oo £i.etesia<iical Subjects 
Sre 1*A Or ‘ r»»n fa 

EssATS Chieil;oa QAestioiieof Charcb aod State fiom 1850 
U 1570 Crova 8«o a» 

Sebbobs ABO AtBREWBaTo CmiOBEB iocludiag tbeBeati 
Iddaa Ua ra ttivl Bcmnt Ac Cr wu Sro. tr U 
[Fee also DaasiSTl 

STEDDI^Q (Wu ) Seme ■Verdictaofn story renewed 8to 12* 
STEPUE^S (Ret W R. W) J, fe anU Tunes of St. John 

ClirrsoetoiD A Ske cb of the ChuMb aod the bmptn la the Fanrtb 
Century Portrnlt 8«^ 7a rA. 

STREET (O E.) R A Gothic Aiciutectnre In Spain. RIastra 

tlons. Boytl Bee 80a 

- — ■ I Gothic ArefailectDre In Br ch and Marble TTith 

botci en North of Kely I ecntl es K yitl Bm. SSa 

■ — A Memoir of by lx s Son \iTim Eoutrxo Street For 

tmla 8»o. 

STUART (ViLiixBsl Egypt after the War With Descriptions of 

ths ll>^es and TTnbi of Um Natme. Ae Coloored lUustmtlons 
aadIVoodcsta BcyslSro. Sla Mf 
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LIST OP WORKS 


STUDENTS MANUALS, Post 8r« 7/ Ci eicb \ot«re — 
Hwes HisTonr or Esoum from tbe lorastos of Jolios 
Cvstr to th« Il«Tolatlait in 164% TUtIiwJ ani cmtlnnei) to tb« 
Tr«atr cf VerilD, isrs B; J B Batwtv U,^. Coloured Mips and 
WondniCs. Orln S puts |>ricM Y« <t. each. 

%• Qa««tloni on tb« kbOT* t^ark ISmo it 
Histort or SIoDEBS Eorofc from the fill of CoiiBUniinoplo 
rot « Treaty 0/ Borin J87i DylLLoocx SI A. 

Ou) Txstiusiit Distort , from ih« lyroatlon to tbe Eot'am of 
tbs Jswi from CaptlTlty Wood«nt«. 

ITew Testi««»t HrsioBT \t iib sn Inlrodnctlon coniiecliag 
tbsIlUtorrer thsOU sod New Tea atneMi. WoodeatS 
ETW>T^CE3 or CHRlSIliKtTT Bj IL AOS, D D [rnVu JVe« 
Ecclzbustical Histort r Hitlorr of the Christian Chorcii 
fram lla ronndsll B till etUr U • Kef ma inn. By FBlur SntTit B A 
m h nnnieren* Woodenla. S Tsle. Pa»t1.a.i> 80—1003 Paarll — 
im-lSIL 

EroLisa CHtntCH Histort from the PlaoUng of the Clmteh 
In Great Britain to iba S IsMlnnorCoaTaeai on In tbs 18 hCeoL Br 
CaaOH rraBT a VaU yfat *.». 6W— 150B 

1500— HIT 

Arasyt IltsTOKT or the East Egyptr Assyria, Babylonis, 
Vsd a, Tenia, &aU Ulnor and Pbon tU. Hr Fsnir Snnit, &1. 
SloadeuU 

I ' Gcoc&atbt B/ Caror Bxtar TToodenU. 
EuTotT or Obceor from tho Karilext Timei to theBomsa 
CeeiineaL Dr Wtf Sbtb. P C & A sodsuta. 

*•* QiMsUsnaan tbs aboTs W« k ttmo, tr 
Eistobt or Borx from the Earliest Timet to tbs Establish 

tBSntoItha Bmulre BrBsasLtD ttA. Wc m d e itt s 
QiSBoa s Dxcubb aki> Faix or tor Rohas Enprae. VToodcnls, 
IfAUAXt Histort op Lcbopr dtinog the Middle Ages. 
HaXLAiia HietokT or BxeiAPir from the Accesdon of 
Jlenry VII to tbe Death orCe«rg» II 
ElSYOST or Frafcr from tbe Earbest Timet to the Fait 
of tba Sfcoud Empire. By R TT yaaeia. TTlih Coloured Uapa and 
TVondeola, 

EaaxTsa LaaotrAsa. ByOno P Marsii 
Xkcusb L TnaruRB. By T R Saaw AfA. 

SpcanEBS or Ebousb lelTKUTUSfc ByTB.8ltAV 

Mosem tlEoaaAPBT MatbemailcRl Physical and Desoriplire 

By Cases lava* HA. Woodo (a. 

Oeoosapdt or DiiTisn Isma Political and Physical. By 
OKaoE tnmi LL D blapa 
ltoaa.L I BiiOEorae By W* FvsvtEa 
bb MITER’S (B shop) Ufe and Filacopate during 40 Fears. By 
Ites O H ecans. Fortrait. Beo. lla. 

SWAINSON (Cason) li cene and ApoaJe^ Creeds Their 
tope bar with aowa Aecooet ol ‘■Tba Creeder St. 
SWIFT (AosiTRan). [See Ciuik.1 

WiAwry VI ^erope&oADgTceTreot^lileTelQlloD 

ST110'»llS tUsT t\ ) 1 eeorda of the Pocke er Note* on the 
Oaolotpol Wales, pteoe WCmnwoL Cavo8n>. lla 
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TEilPLB (St&Uicni&D). IttdUIa 16$8. ITitii Maps. 8ro. ICs. 

■ 1— Men and CrenU of M/ Time in Indli. 8to. IGj. 

• ■ — OHcnlal Experience.* Es»ay» and Addresses de- . 

Ur«n4«nVat<wOc«u{«M. VTttii Mafaen4 VToodeuti. &r». ISt. 
TIIIBAUT'S (AareiKc). Purity In irurieil Art. With Prefatory 
Kenfllr by W. It. aUdilene, U.P. FMtBfs. Tt. BA 
THIELMANN (Dibox). Joaney Ihrou^th the Cancasns to 

Tabreex, Eur^UUB. dava tb« Tlgri* an<l EnplinteetoNlnerehaed 
Palmynt lltaatntlaai. 1 V«W l*<»t8T0. IKi. . 

TnOMSOK (AaaoBisnop). Ltacoln'a Inn Sermona. 6ro. 10a. 6d. 
— LUe In the Light ol Ood'a Word. Post 8ro. Sa. 

, , —.—Word. Wort, A Will : Cetleeied E$aayi. Croim Sro. Oa. 
YnOBKiniiL (MaaR). ThePcnoaalAdreatareaBQd Experiencea 

eta tUf(«>ra'<di>risg the nine, rr«)CTM% end BupprvesloiieribslsdUn 
ttatlny. WtU) KranUsplent*^ llaA. CrovnBre. IS/. 

TITIAN’3 LIFE AND TIME3. With aoflia aceonnt of his 
Pemdy, freai (tnp'ibUfhed Reoorda Df CaowB and CaraLCUntR 
nin/lretiant. sVeU. Sro. tia ’ 

TOCQUEVILLB'd State of Society in France before the nerolation, 
irss,aBd«niheC*ai><a«blohUdtoibet£TenL Bro. lb. 
TOMLINSON (Cnti.). The SoaBettltaUriglD.Stmetare, and Place 
la Poetry. Po«tBT«. Vt. " 

TOZBB (Rev. II. F.). Highiaode of Tarhey, trilh Tbits to MoonU 

. Ida, Atboc, Olyope*. aed Pellon. STels. CrooaBre. Sb. 

Leetoree on the Oeegrsphy of Greece. Post 8ro. Pi. ‘ 
T&ISTBAM (Caaot). OreatSaban. {Ilustretleni. CrowaSre. 16<. 

- ■ * I. - ■ Land of Moab : Travels end Discoveries on the East 
SIdaeftba 0**J Baaaod thod«rdaa. Jllsttratlmv CrenBro. tS*. 
TWINING (Uev. *^08.). Recreations and Sindles of a Country 
OersTna'iettbe L.a«lC«<itary. Cro»n8»». ?» 

— ^APER't (Seleetioaa from the). Being a Seqnel to 
the " Itacreatlacu et a ConnCry Oenryisaa of the l$tb Coatiny.” 
Edited by rticn/Ro Twniso CruwaVTa 9a 

— > (Looisa). Symbols sad Emblems of Early and 

StedlieTat ChrUtlea Art. Wllb S'M) Illa>^tntloDS frem Patatisgs, 
Mlaianu«<. Sculpture*, tn. Ctora Sro. II*. 

TW'ISS' (Horace) Llfo of Lord Eldon. 2 ToU. PostSro. 2Ir. 

T YLOB (E. B-V Researches Into the ‘Early History ol Mankind, 
and Oertlapasnter CbUisAtloo. Srd Editloa. Bro. It*. 

' Primitive CnUnre: the Derelopment of Mythology, 

Fbllosophy, Ri>llc{9a,Art,andCB*>o<n. S VoU. fire. Sb. 


TATICAN COUNCIU C^oo Leto.] 

VIRCHOW (PaorESSoa). The Freedom of Science In the 
Uod«m Sbte. Fca|>.STO. Xi. 

WAGE (Ret. Hesrt), D.D. Tbo Principal Facta in the Life of 

oar Lord, and (h« ABtb«rltyoftlnErinr*no«l Narrstlres. PoilSro. 

The Foandations of Faith.' BumpLon Lectures for 1879. 

Second Edition. Sro, 7*.&/. 

-» Chriatiaoity and Morality. Boyle Lectnres for 1874 and 

1S75. Sevciilti Eilcfon. CrovaSTo. ei. 

\v jslWB QT0N'’S Despatches is ludia, Denmark, Porlngal, 
Spain, the Lev Coonlries. and rnnea. « VoU. Bro. £36*. 

' Supplementary Despatebes, relating to India, 
IteUnd, Denmerk, SpasUb America. Spain, Pnrtd^l, Iranca, Con- 
rreai of TMana, lVaicrtoo,ud Faria, IS VeU. 8ro. SO*, each. 
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■ ■ Speechai In IVrltuneDt. 2 Vole, 8ro 42* 

WESTC0’rr(C*B0f 11 l ) UeO«i|el«conHfigloSt Jobn^wth 
hftt/fiind Dlucruii n»(Urprlated t(vo lb* 8pt itkir ■ Comurutirp). 
fn, ] > M 

■VTIIATITOK (OiPT W J L) n'f Ilydrop^pWcal S irrejlng 

>ri n*rth*>n>*na*ndin* rnii lajcdlDCdtulncflnff 
. »!*rln»CU I*. li 111 Ml* lA a 6rn iba 

WIIFELLUCO) ci.otcbofii Direlling Poalgro 7* 6f 
WJllTE (\\ H ) blautisl of Kavjl Areliileeliire for llie Use of 

Nit**l OlCcnri SUptHilUiFr* aiUYacM.p* &r lttn*tr*ltAn-l Gyo SU 
ilYMPFU (ErwAhS) She A>ecni of the M&tterliom lllth 
IPOlll >tr>tnD« liAdlanftiA. t(V U 
WILBU lURU£SlI3»uop>Lireof\Mlliam WJlberforee. rortroiL 
rro«a8«a U 

— I. I ■■ . {^ijscet, LI I) X Lord Hisliop of Oxford and 

Mlicl>i'iii<r hi* U<a tijr C** > A*n«rtLl IIP *1)0 R. O M ubts 
?OKC«. ^Ylll loi tVvixlf ta S \a 1* bia. lb aach 

V ILKlhhON (Sib J 0) Mb i»er» on 1 Cu«ton a of tbe Ancient 
EnTrl'*"* ilw prrtiaia I If* >*«*.A la tlfllx*eb.Ae A nev (dltiee 
Uli d bp BaBrcb R (Cn LL II lUoatraUunA a t ris are 64* 

— — — — — I opulir Aecoont of the Ancient 1 gyplm’**- "il!> 

anotVandcul* J\«U Po*l8»A It* 

M ILLIAMS (MH MoxttR) Brat manlfin Rod IllednUis BeI!g1oD9 

TbnuxbC A*<1 1 U* Ia t«ei*** b***e *n th« t rilA Ryo IOi *•( 

I. I I. I Buddbbtn Milk ft Ckaptor on Junism 6ro 

■ SalcoonuH , or The Lost TId? An Jnaixa 

r>rMBt Tranpla «a Is A Laaii h i >A«*and Vera» 8yo It M 

WILSON (Jonr 11 D ) [•*«« Buirii, Oxo ] 

WINTLB<nu) Olid Lecot* 12iao, 2* C<f ["eoEtoH] 
WOOD'S (Captair) Source of the Oxna. With the Geography 

oflb* h alley of th« o*«a Ry Cola 1 in.* »«r Byo I*** 

WOPDS OP HUMAN WISDOM ColIecUd and Arranged by 



